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Foreword 


“History, by apprising men of the past, will enable them to 
judge of the future.” —Thomas Jefferson 


As the end of the first century of Congregationalism in Colorado drew 
near, it seemed appropriate that the history of the pioneer and later days 
be put in permanent form. Accordingly, a committee was appointed to 
search the records for signficant information and prepare it for pub- 
lication. 

Dean C. B. Hershey of Colorado College was named chairman of 
this group. It was near providential that Dr. Colin B. Goodykoontz of 
the University of Colorado, and historian of the Boulder Congregational 
Church, accepted a place on the committee. Before either of these men 
had time to complete their tasks, each was called by Death. We feel 
keenly, too, the loss of Dr. Charles Mierow, but we are thankful that he 
was able to write the chapter on “The Founding of Colorado College” 
before he was taken from our midst. 

However, Dr. Goodykoontz had given needed guidance to the com- 
mittee and inspired its members with his enthusiasm. Without his out- 
line and counsel, the task would have been far more difficult. 

Young men and women of vision had answered the call of Colorado’s 
high mountains, her intervening valleys and her wide prairies, bringing 
with them an irresistible faith in a God of inspiration equal to the 
challenge of the vast field before them. This is a story of Youth grown 
mature in service in the Kingdom of God. 

This book attempts to show how through the years these people have 
built what we have today. 

The largest source of historical material was found in manuscripts, 
letters and pamphlets in Coburn Library on Colorado College Campus, 
gathered by the late Rev. Manley D. Ormes. We are deeply grateful 
to the librarian, Dr. Ellsworth Mason, for making this material avail- 
able. We owe much to Alys Freeze and other librarians in the Western 
Historical Department of the Denver Public Library; also, we are great- 
ly indebted to Laura Ekstrom, Assistant Librarian of the State Historical 


Society of Colorado, and to Carrie E. Powell, Research Secretary of the 
Congregational Christian Historical Society of Boston, Massachusetts. 

We have made liberal use of Mrs. Alice W. Gardner’s History of First 
Plymouth Congregational Church. Dr. Goodykoontz’s histories of the 
Boulder Church, Rev. A. K. Packard’s pamphlet on the Greeley church, 
and Mrs. Charles E. Carey’s fund of information about First Church in 
Colorado Springs have all been invaluable. 

Many local churches have contributed to this work. Information has 
been obtained, also, from Hammond Library of Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

We acknowledge with gratitude the very helpful service rendered by 
Dr. Martin H. Rist, of Iliff School of Theology, Denver. And, finally, 
we record our lasting gratitude to Dr. Roselle T. Cross, who was the 
historian of the early years; and to Rev. W. H. Hopkins, who published 
Dr. Cross’s articles and other historical information in the Rocky 
Mountain Congregationalist. We are grateful to Mr. Numa James for 
several photographs. 

The authors have taken care to verify conflicting dates and events 
and yet, we realize there are inadequacies and perhaps important omis- 
sions. “Your pardon we implore.” 

On May 11, 1892, Rev. E. P. Tenney wrote, “I think that the history 
of Christian work in such a state as Colorado will be a wonderful con- 
tribution to the continuation of the Book of Acts.” 

We hope our efforts will promote continued loyalty to the Christian 
cause and the Congregational way. The same principle announced by 
Flavius Josephus in writing his Antiquities of the Jews has guided us. 
He said of the writers that they were constrained “to write history be- 
cause they are concerned in the facts, and so cannot excuse themselves 
from committing them to writing for the advantage of posterity.” 

May we of the second century of Congregationalism in Colorado do 
credit to our heritage. 


The Committee 
Virginia Greene Millikin Rev. Howard Hammelman 


Marie S. Hendra Dr. C. B. Malone 
Oz Black Dr. Charles C. Mierow 
Robert P. Colwell Rev. W. Wayne Allen 


Dr. William O. Rogers Lee Olson 
Walter S. Hopkins, Chairman 
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CHAPTER 1 


Background of 
Congregationalism in Colorado 


“The East has always feared the results of an unregulated 
advance of the frontier, and has tried to check and guide it.” 
—Frederick Jackson Turner 


The introduction of Congregationalism into Colorado was related to 
two significant movements of the nineteenth century: the secular western 
movement of population and the religious home missions urge to follow 
with Christianity. Together, these two movements helped introduce into 
the Pike’s Peak area, people who had New England cultural background 
to provide churches and schools according to traditional Puritan pat- 
terns. 

The first advance of Europeans with Christian heritage into what is 
now Colorado came from the South. The Spanish conquest of Mexico 
in the sixteenth century had been followed by explorations to the north, 
extending from Texas, across New Mexico and Arizona to California. 
Much of what is now Colorado was included in the Louisiana Purchase 
in 1803. 

Mr. Zebulon Montgomery Pike visited, in 1806-1807, the region 
dominated by the great peak which bears his name. He saw signs of 
Spanish activity on the high plains, along the eastern slopes of the Colo- 
rado Rockies, in the San Luis Valley. After Mexico achieved its inde- 
pendence from Spain, early in the nineteenth century, its territorial 
claims extended as far north and east as the Arkansas River. 

In order to encourage settlement in a vast region south of the Arkan- 
sas and in the upper Rio Grande Valley, land grants were made to 
would-be colonizers. Among those that fell within the present limits 
of Colorado were the Lucien Maxwell, the Las Animas, the Conejos, 
and the Sangre de Christo grants. A few settlements were made in the 
San Luis Valley before the gold rush: San Luis (1851), San Pedro 
(1852), San Acacio (1853), Guadalupe (1854). Spanish-speaking, 
Roman Catholic in religion, these people led a quiet, pastoral life and 
gave to the southern third of Colorado an impress that is evident today, 
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not only in place names but in ethnic strains and cultural patterns. 

The westward movement of Anglo Americans from New England 
had carried a few restless pioneers across the Alleghanies by the out- 
break of the American Revolution and out to the Mississippi by the 
opening of the nineteenth century. 

In the course of this advance of the white population, the Indians 
had been killed off, thrust aside or pushed back. Thomas Jefferson and 
other statesmen with humanitarian instincts saw an opportunity to 
preserve the aborigines and clear the way for undisputed possession of 
eastern lands by the whites, by setting up an Indian preserve west—a 
line drawn along the western border of Missouri. Even though the 
whites were forbidden to enter the Indian territory without special per- 
mission, they found reasons for entering it, especially to engage in the 
fur business and to trade with the natives and Spanish or Mexican 
settlements at Santa Fe and elsewere in the Southwest. 

The barriers which the United States government had thrown up to 
protect the Indians against white encroachments were too flimsy to hold 
back the whites, when in the 1840’s Oregon appeared on the far western 
horizon as the land of promise for mid-western farmers, and later when 
the Mormons located their Zion in the valley of the great Salt Lake, and 
gold was discovered in California. Willy-nilly, the whites would go 
through the Indian territory and so the government induced the tribes- 
men of the plains to give consent while at the same time making prom- 
ises of lands which would be inviolable. At Fort Laramie, in 1851, 
the Siouan tribes were guaranteed their rights north of the Platte River; 
the Arapahoe and Cheyenne, between the Platte and the Arkansas. The 
whites might cross the plains by either of the two natural routes of the 
Platte and the Arkansas. The great triangle, with its western base in 
the Colorado Rockies and long arms reaching out to the plains of Kansas 
and Nebraska, was again recognized as Indian land. 

However, the Fifty-niners invaded territory which the Indians thought 
had been promised them “as long as grass should grow and water run.” 
The whites were killing off their game upon which they relied for food, 
clothing and shelter. 

After the Pony Express, there came the building of the telegraph line, 
and soon thereafter plans were made for the transcontinental railroad, 
presaging the coming of more whites. If the Indians were to make their 
last stand, the time was now. Nevertheless, the whites continued their 
westward movement. 

Gold had been found in small quantities in the Pike’s Peak country 
from time to time before the 1850’s, but not enough to cause more than 
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a ripple of excitement. The panic of 1857 sent jobless men to search 
for gold along the eastern base of the Rockies; men eastbound from 
California camps saw signs of gold in streams coming out of the Front 
Range. 

In the summer of 1858, two parties organized independently, the 
Green Russell party from Georgia, and the Lawrence party from Kansas, 
and set out to investigate. Their searches along the eastern base of the 
mountains resulted in finding some gold in Dry Creek and Cherry 
Creek, enough to justify further search but not enough to warrant the 
exaggerated reports that were carried back to the Missouri Valley in the 
summer and fall of 1858 and 1859. Those who elected to spend the 
winter in the Pike’s Peak country busied themselves in the laying out of 
“cities,” and in speculation in town sites and in dreams of the gold that 
might be found. 

However, many men who came to the heralded gold fields, disappoint- 
ed, returned to their homes in the East. This exodus was at its height 
when a rich gold vein was discovered at Chicago Creek. The discoveries 
of George Jackson and John Gregory touched off the great gold rush. 
Jackson’s finding made the town of Idaho Springs. In Gregory’s Gulch, 
on May 6, 1859, John N. Gregory discovered the rich lode of gold bear- 
ing quartz, and Central City sprang up. News of the find spread to the 
States, and a stampede across the plains to the gold fields was under way. 
It has been estimated that at least 100,000 people joined the gold rush 
to Colorado (“Pike’s Peak or bust.”), in 1859. The majority of them 
went back East before the season was over, a few with gold, most of 
them “busted”—with no wealth but experience. Nevertheless, by the 
first of June, 1859, an estimated 8,000 men were living in the Gulch 
“in tents, log shanties and bough houses as thick as they could stand.” 

In a memorial to Congress in January, 1860, the self-created territory 
of Jefferson estimated that there were 8,000 people in the Pike’s Peak 
country. Other thousands came in the spring and new camps were 
established at Black Hawk, Georgetown, and California Gulch, near 
the site of Leadville. Towns sprang up overnight and disappeared as 
soon as prospectors moved from one “strike” to another. 

Love of adventure and the desire for quick riches had brought most 
of the people to the Pike’s Peak country; religion had little to do with it 
although there were God-fearing men and women among the Peakers. 
There were even a few preachers and teachers, but the prevailing temper 
was materialistic. 

The Roman Catholics were first to bring religious activities into what 
is now Colorado. Father Escalante and Father Dominguez had ex- 
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plored the San Juan country and to the north while searching for an 
overland route to California. A Catholic church had been built at 
Conejos in the San Luis Valley by 1858. 

A few Protestant ministers came to the Pike’s Peak country in the 
early days of the gold rush. One of them, George Fisher, a wheel-wright 
and a lay-preacher, was preaching in Auraria in 1858, to a small group 
in a gambling cabin. Young William Larimer, then eighteen years old, 
noted that “there were no church bells to ring, no finely draped ladies, 
no choir, no pews to sit on.” The people sat on buffalo robes spread 
on the ground. 

In the spring of 1859, the Methodist Church organized at Pike’s Peak 
and Cherry Creek a Mission, and sent Rev. William N. Goode and Rev. 
Jacob Adriance to the field. Next, Rev. J. B. Mege, Roman Catholic 
Bishop, organized a church in Denver. The Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
Episcopalians started churches in Colorado in 1860. 

National Congregational leaders had watched developments in the 
Pike’s Peak country, but they had commitments which must be honored 
before new obligations were assumed. They had been cooperating with 
the Presbyterians in the east and mid-west under the “Plan of Union,” 
which was an agreement that the Presbyterians would stay out of New 
England while permitting a “mixed polity” in the West which then meant 
Mid-West. Since there were not many Congregationalists who had 
settled this far west, the Presbyterians profited greatly by this plan. 
Their gain was the Congregational loss. 

However, the “old line” Presbyterians were concerned, believing the 
Congregationalists to be too liberal. They denounced the “Presbyterian 
Church” and by 1837, they had expelled such churches that allowed 
“committeemen” to act as elders. 

Meanwhile, the Congregationalists had taken a decisive step at the 
General Conference in Albany, New York, in 1852. One speaker com- 
plained that the Presbyterians “have milked our Congregational cows 
but have made nothing but Presbyterian butter and cheese.” The Plan 
of Union was abandoned. 

In each of the major Protestant denominations, there was at least one 
society or board whose responsibility was to improve the moral and 
religious conditions of the frontier by sending missionaries and establish- 
ing churches. The American Home Missionary Society had been estab- 
lished in 1826, with the Congregationalists and Presbyterians the chief 
sponsors. When the Presbyterians withdrew, it was completely under 
Congregational control. (In 1893, the name was changed to the Congre- 
gational Missionarry Society. ) 
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The American Home Missionary Society became active in promoting 

churches in the West, and in 1863, the first Congregational missionary 
reached Colorado. However, it must be borne in mind that the early 

migration to Colorado was largely from or through Kansas, where few 
Congregationalists had settled. Yet, in all settlements there were found 
numbers of people with a New England background, and this generally 
meant Congregational. 

It is against a background of alarms and rumors of Indian uprisings 
and fears, that the beginning of Congregationalism in Colorado should 
be considered. In a society characterized by rapid movement of people 
from place to place, the founders indicated their intentions of making 
permanent homes. In the midst of temporal uncertainty, they looked to 
the eternal God and sought assurance in the Book of their salvation. 
With this assurance, men would come forward who would seek to match 
the mountains and the plains. There would be Gethsemanes and there 
would be Calvaries, but men of consecration, faith and courage would 
accept the challenge to help take “The New West” for Christ. 

“Nil sine Numine.’° 


CHAPTER 2 


Congregational Churches in 


the Territorial Period. 
1863-1876 


“The greatest achievement of the American churches has been 
the extension of their work westward across the vast stretches 
of the continent, keeping abreast with the restless and ever 
moving population.” —wW. W. Sweet 


The Colorado gold excitement, beginning in 1858, was at its height 
in 1859. In the next two years a great rush of emigrants to the Pike’s 
Peak country, as the whole area was then called, was touched off. 
Though many who came, not finding the gold they sought, went back to 
their home in the States, there were 34,277 in Colorado by 1860. 
Among the larger settlements were Auraria and Denver, Central City, 
Black Hawk, Boulder and Golden. 

In the Home Missionary for August, 1859, the Rev. M. Parker wrote 
from Leavenworth, Kansas, that three to five hundred were starting 
every day for the Pike’s Peak country; that the suburbs were dotted 
with tents; and an emigrant train a mile and a half long was in sight. 
In the Home Missionary, The Rev. C. E. Blood, of Manhattan, Kansas, 
wrote that “for four weeks not a day passed but that hundreds had 
been hurrying westward.” Some were in covered wagons, some on foot 
with carpet bags in hand, many with hand carts which they expected to 
draw 600 miles. 

Intent on getting to the “gold diggings,” large numbers of these 
emigrants were not interested in matters of religion. Yet, many were 
members of churches back home. In any case, large numbers were 
concerned about religion and morals, as was evidenced by the fact that 
the local book store in Leavenworth sold many Bibles to the men on 
their westward way, chiefly to miners. 

Congregationalists, as well as men from other denominations, made 
up the vast company of people who were headed for the mines. In the 
June number of Home Missionary, Rev. Mr. Parker reported that some 
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church members had gone to Cherry Creek and suggested that “someone 
ought to be commissioned by you at once to go to the mines and follow 
the wandering sheep.” 

In November, 1859, a Union Sunday School was established at the 
mouth of Cherry Creek for both Denver and Auraria, and for all de- 
nominations. Among the leaders of this Sunday School were such 
Congregationalists as Miss Indiana Sopris (afterward Mrs. Samuel 
Cushman), Miss Irene Sopris (afterwards Mrs. J. Sidney Brown), and 
Samuel Cushman, he later being elected Superintendent, and Miss 
Indiana Sopris, Assistant to the Superintendent part of the time. 

Congregationalists in Denver were anxious to have a church of their 
denomination established there. Repeated appeals were made to the 
A.H.MLS. for aid, but because of commitments elsewhere and uncertain- 
ty of the future of Colorado, the request was not heeded. In the Janu- 
ary, 1860, number of the Home Missionary, Deacon Gibson, of Fonten- 
elle, Nebraska, said, “the time seems near when we must have mission- 
aries in the Rocky Mountains.” Yet, three years transpired before one 
was sent. 

Meanwhile, other churches were active and, when a Congregational 
Home Missionary representative did come, the more active churches had 
erganized and had drawn many Congregationalists into their member- 
ship. This is one, perhaps, the main, reason why William Crawford, 
when he came in 1863, felt it necessary to begin his work in Central City. 

However, independent Congregationalists in Denver, Central City, 
and Boulder were desirous of having church activities. From the be- 
ginning of the settlements, there were people of Congregational heritage. 
Attempts were made at least in Denver to establish some form of organ- 
ization long before the first home missionary was sent to the territory. 
In the Rocky Mountain News of January 16, 1861, this notice appeared: 


“A meeting is called for this evening at Mechanic’s Hall to 
take measures to establish services in Presbyterian or Congre- 
gational worship. There are sufficient citizens here who favor 
these denominations to comprise a large congregation, if they 
take an interest in the matter, and we hope to see a full at- 
tendance at the meeting this evening.” 


No Congregational church resulted from this approach; help was needed 
from the A.H.M.S. 

Men and money were lacking. The cost was excessive. “During war 
times,” said the editor of Home Missionary, “it cost eight times as much 
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to keep a missionary in Colorado as the average cost of missionaries in 
the whole country.” Flour was $30.00 a barrel, eggs $1.50 a dozen, 
hay $125.00 a ton, interest rates five to fifteen percent a month. 

Perhaps, in addition to the lack of money, there was also a lack of 
vision. In retrospect, our first home missionary thought so. In a letter 
from William Crawford, written on January 12, 1892, Crawford stated 
in kindly, yet definite, terms that “The H.M.S. was not as aggressive and 
enterprising in those years as it should have been.” 

Nevertheless, the Home Missionary Society was finally aroused to 
the situation. In 1863, the appeal from Denver and Auraria received 
favorable attention, and the first Congregational Home Missionary 
arrived in Colorado. 


THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF COLORADO 


CENTRAL CITY. The guns of Gettysburg had ceased their mighty 
roar before the First Congregational Church of Colorado was organized. 
General Pickett’s brilliant charge up Cemetery Ridge had been bravely 
repulsed. Vicksburg had fallen. But the Civil War would continue for 
nearly two more weary years. 

Meanwhile, Colorado’s first Congregational minister was on his way. 
The Home Missionary Society was particularly fortunate in the first 
selection of a representative. A man of intellectual caliber, wisdom, 
devotion and courage was needed. Such a man was the Rev. William 
Crawford. 

Mr. Crawford’s first impression of Denver was not a good one. He 
thought that the climate of the pioneer city was not equal to its reputa- 
tion. On July 13, 1863, he wrote of preaching the first Sunday he was 
in Denver for Rev. Mr. Day (Presbyterian) and was tempted to give 
out Watts’ hymn— 


“Lord, what a wretched land is this, 
Which yields us no supply, 
No cheering fruits, no wholesome trees, 
No streams of living joy.” 


Yet, he noted that some of the people of Denver thought it “the best 
spot on earth.” 

After a brief sojourn in Denver, he accepted Deacon Gibson’s invita- 
tion to ride with him in his buggy to Central City, where he arrived on 
June 28, 1863—just three days before the momentous battle at Gettys- 
burg would begin. 
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Central City was ready for a Con- 
gregational Church, even before the 
arrival of Mr. Crawford, as is indi- 
cated by an announcement which ap- 
peared in the Tri-Weekly Miner's 
Register of March 3, 1863: 


“There will be an adjourned 
meeting of those wishing to 
unite in forming a Congrega- 
tional Church in Central City 
at the Court rooms next Sunday 
evening; all interested will 
please attend, as important 
steps will be taken.” 


So, when Mr. Crawford arrived, 
he found a goodly number of Con- 
gregationalists who received him 
gladly and promised him cooperation 
and support. The Central City Tri- 
Weekly Miner’s Register had carried 
a story on May 26, stating, “Rev. William Crawford, Congregational 
minister, is on his way here. He designs stopping in Central City. He 
will meet a cordial welcome from the members of his congregation who 
reside here, and from the other clergymen of the city.” The announce- 
ment also stated that “Mr. Crawford is a man of thorough and finished 
education, superior 
talent and sound 
sense and dedica- 
tion.” 

Among the Con- 
gregationalists were 
men from Maine, 
New York City, 
Cambridgeport and 


Rev. William Crawford, Colorado’s 
First Congregational Missionary. 


Communion cups 
used by “The First 
Congregational 
Church of Colo- 
rado,” in 1863. 
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Worcester, Massachusetts—Argonauts who had not left their religion 
behind. These and others cooperated at once in establishing a Congre- 
gational Church. Three men who had been deacons in their churches 
back home were among the number—one from the Broadway Tabernacle 
in New York, one from Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, and still another 
from Maine. 

Mr. Crawford began to hold religious services at Central City and 
Nevada each Sunday after his arrival. Following these services, several 
meetings were held for examination of persons purposing to enter 
into church membership. 

On August 23, 1863, the church at Central City was organized by 
this resolution, proposed by Amos Bixley: “Resolved that we do now 
organize ourselves into a Church of Christ, to be called “The First 
Congregational Church of Colorado’.” The resolution was adopted 
and these twelve men and six women “giving assent and thereby enter- 
ing into church relations with each other” became the charter members 
of the first Congregational church ever established in Colorado: E. K. 
Baxter, Amos Bixby, Sumner Bixby, Strong Burwall, D. C. Collier, 
Samuel Cushman, Jr., George Davis, Seymour Platt, Charles H. Sweet- 
ser, George Walker, H. J. Wells, Luther H. Wolcott, Mrs. Sarah H. 
Bixby, Mrs. Augusta H. Bixby, Mrs. J. P. D. Burrell, Mrs. Ann W. 
Collier, Mrs. Mary A. Sweetser, and Mrs. Austa Wolcott. At the con- 
clusion of the organization, the right hand of ey was offered 
by Rev. William Crawford. 

The official church record states that the name, “The First Congrega- 
tional Church of Colorado”, was proposed “partly as a title of honor, 
partly as a general term under which Christians from all the neighboring 
villages might unite on an equal footing and partly to give the church 
liberty of working wherever its labors might be needed.” Thus, the 
First Congregational Church of Colorado came into being, with bright 
prospects of permanent service, thirteen years before Colorado became 
a state. However, by vote of the church in October 1866, the name 
was changed to “The First Congregational Church of Central City” 
and was so recorded before the Probate Judge of Gilpin County. 

Rev. William Crawford was elected pastor, which position he occu- 
pied while still carrying his responsibilities as representative of the 
American Home Missionary Society. The church prospered; soon 
there were twenty-four members and in six months the church became 
self-supporting and the pastor’s salary was raised from $1,200.00 to 
$2,000.00. Of the $1,200.00, the A.H.M.S. paid $578.00 and the 
church $622.00. 
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Church services were held for a time in Lawrence Hall over a 
saloon, in a room over the Post Office, in a carpenter shop, in Mr. 
Collier’s log cabin, and prayer meetings were held in Mr. Crawford’s 
10 by 11 foot room. When the place of worship was transferred to Post 
Office Hall, congregations at once more than doubled. 

Mr. Crawford was a man of unusual force. He was courageous 
enough to say from the pulpit what needed to be said. He was color- 
ful too. Once when he preached an unusually plain sermon, after 
having been warned, he placed a pistol on the pulpit beside the Bible. 
There was no need to use it. He urged upon members of the church 
fidelity to highest Christian principles and stewardship. With the cost of 
living as high as it was in Central City in that day, $2,000.00 was not 
a large salary. He told the church members that he was not asking of 
them more than he would do himself, even though his college education 
and preparation for the ministry had cost him $3,000.00. 

On December 4, 1864, a Sunday School was organized, with 32 mem- 
bers. This number soon grew to 75. A Bible class of adults, taught by 
the pastor, was well attended. In 1867, we find that the faithful and 
versatile Samuel Cushman, Jr. was Superintendent of the school. 

Mr. Crawford, while carrying on his duties in the Central City church, 
kept finding other fields ripe for harvest. He wrote in the Home 
Missionary for October, 1864, “Send a man at once at whatever ex- 
pense. We must have a man.” He wanted a good one, however, for he 
added, “We are an extremely wise as well as fastidious and critical 
people.” Yet no one came. In 1865, Crawford went East to get men. 
The trip was dangerous because there was constant threat of an Indian 
uprising on the plains. 

In relating to the National Council the story of his work in Central 
City, Mr. Crawford told about the church services being held over a 
saloon, for want of a church edifice. Learning of this fact, Rev. Dr. 
Buckingham, of Springfield, Massachusetts, quoted these lines by John 
Pierpont: 


“There’s a spirit above, and a spirit below, 
The spirit of love and the spirit of woe; 
The spirit above is the spirit divine, 

The spirit below is the spirit of wine.” 


During Crawford’s absence in 1865, a Congregational minister, Rev. 
Edwin Dimock, from New England, took charge of the postponed 
work. He was engaged in mining interests. While attending a funeral 
in a drizzling rain, he contracted rheumatic fever and died. Mr. Craw- 
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ford preached his funeral sermon on Novem- 
bernseal so: 

In 1866, a church edifice, at a cost of 
$8,700.00, was erected. The pastor had urged 
this necessity upon the congregation in 1865, 
asserting that their aggregate wealth was 250 
to 300 thousand dollars and that the commun- 
ity was a wealthy one. He asked for the same 
zeal and self-denial as the Jews had manifested 
when they built the Temple. He was author- 
ized to obtain money in the East if he deemed 
it wise. This he did, and the sum which he 
obtained, together with gifts from members of 

S22: the church and community, amounted to over 

Samuel Cushman, Charter $6,000.00. 
ee , panes ie > On dedication day, February 17, 1867, 
State Historical Society there remained a debt of $2,424.00 on the 
of Colorado. building, and this was raised in twenty minutes. 
Among the people who contributed to this 
fund, one notes the familiar names of E. A. Baxter, Aunt Clara Brown, 
William Crawford, Samuel Cushman, Jr., J. E. Lyon, W. S. Rockwell, 
A.N. Rogers, H. M. Teller, W. Teller, L. O. Tolles and A. J. Van Deren. 
When the pledges were totaled, it was found that only $57.00 was still 
needed, and this sum was given by Deacon Baxter. A capacity audience 
was present. Mr. Crawford preached an eloquent sermon, and Samuel 
Cushman, Jr., directed the choir. The local papers carried full accounts 
of the dedication and described the ceremonies as “impressive and in- 

teresting.” 

During Mr. Crawford’s pastorate, he served as clerk of the church, 
and he kept meticulous minutes. At the end of the year, he recorded a 
full report of the condition of the church in the clerk’s book. Perhaps 
this book is the most precious memento Congregationalism in Colorado 
has. 

Many items of deep interest are to be found in this ancient record. 
One such was recorded on November 15, 1866: Miss Indiana Sopris, 
presenting her letter from the First Congregational Church of Denver 
and, “having been duly propounded, was received into membership 
by vote.” The word, propounded, in those days, meant examined, and 
all candidates for membership were propounded. 

After Mr. Crawford’s departure, the clerkship devolved upon Samuel 
Cushman, who kept the records as faithfully as had his predecessor. 
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He was followed by James Burrel to whom we 
owe the preservation of the minute book until 
his family turned it over to the State His- 
torical Society of Colorado. 

It seems that Congregational churches in 
Colorado of that day were governed exclusive- 
ly by the men, even though in most cases 
the women predominated. At a meeting of 
the Trustees of the Central City Church on 
October 20, 1869, as Mr. Cushman records, 
it was “voted that all members sixteen years a 
of age, without regard to sex, have an equal Rev. Edward Payson Tenney 

: 3 : : Second Pastor, Central City 
voice and vote.” This was just two months Church, Second President, 
before Esther Morris won equal rights for Colorado College. 
women in the Territory of Wyoming. What 
the Central City Church did on that October evening spread to other 
churches. 

This pioneer church was strict in its discipline. When the “New West” 
was still wild and untamed, under the leadership of a stern New Eng- 
lander, adherence to Christian principles of integrity and fidelity was 
required. No irregularities were permitted. Indeed, at the first annual 
meeting of the church, action was taken against one of the prominent 
charter members. It was noted that “efforts having been made to con- 
ciliate him, but in vain, and it appearing that he was walking disorderly in 
absenting himself from our services and communion,” it was voted that 
the church fellowship be withdrawn from him. 

While strict in its discipline, this church felt it necessary to draw a 
color line. At a Board meeting, held on March 27, 1867, it was decided 
to arrange for the seating of colored people in some part of the house. 

A welcome was accorded these folks, and they were glad to sit by them- 
selves as they enjoyed the services. 

After nearly four years of arduous labor, broken in health, having 
piloted the church through its early years of trials and struggles, the 
new building completed, the church having attained self support, and 
the prospect for the future looking bright, William Crawford read his 
resignation as pastor at the fourth Annual Meeting, in February, 1867. 
Upon motion of Samuel Cushman, it was voted to ask Mr. Crawford to 
remain through the year 1867, which he did. He was succeeded by 
Reverb Pas Lenncy. 

On a Sunday morning in January, 1868, Mr. Tenney preached, and a 
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crowded house greeted both him and Mr. Crawford. It was Crawford’s 
last Sunday with the congregation. 

Mr. Tenney’s salary was to be $2,500.00, without missionary help. 
He was well received by the church, but at the end of a year, finances 
being difficult, the church desired his continuing as pastor at a salary 
of $2,000.00. He felt unable to accept less than $2,500.00, and re- 
signed, continuing until April, 1869. 

He was succeeded in quick succession by four pastors. Rev. S. F. 
Dickinson came in 1870, remaining for a year. Then, in 1871, Rev. 
H. C. Dickinson, a health seeker, was chosen as pastor. He was a 
most God-like character and all hearts were drawn to him. However, 
he died at his old home in Wisconsin whither he went after a brief stay 
in California failed to restore him to health. Theodore C. Jerome be- 
came pastor in 1872, and he was followed in 1875 by Rev. Samuel R. 
Dimock, whose name appears in the year books for 1876 and 1877. 

In 1866, this church was regarded as one of the strongest churches 
of any denomination in the Territory of Colorado. Mr. Crawford, 
years later, stated that the church had “more than the usual average of 
college and professional men”. And yet, the church soon began to slip 
backward. The financial situation became more and more difficult; 
the church attendance dwindled, the Sunday School enrollment fell off, 
and the number of church members decreased. By 1877, the church 
members numbered 16, Sunday School enrollment was 40, and the 
number of families was 30. They were without a pastor. By 1878, the 
number of church members had dropped to eight. After 1881, the 
church no longer was carried on the list of churches. 

Why did a church of such promise and of such importance to Congre- 
gationalism fail? Not because the need was less; it probably was greater. 
Not because the population of the city was less; for a few years it 
increased. In 1864, the population was 10,000 or 4,000 more than 
Denver, and more than twenty-five percent of the population of the 
whole territory. It is true that in the 80’s mining declined and economic 
conditions abated, but it would seem that the church should have sur- 
vived anyhow. 

Mr. Crawford, writing in 1911, gives the reason for the regrettable 
passing of this pioneer church. He said in a letter, “had the church been 
more cautious, it might have lived to this day”. He then explains that 
a large space on a side hill was dug out and a room was built and rented 
for a Miner’s and Mechanic’s Hall. Money was borrowed with the hope 
of gradually paying it off. Money borrowed from the bank was at a 
ruinous rate of interest. 
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On April 22, 1868, a church meeting was held to consider how to 
meet a note given by the building committee for $600.00 and interest 
at 36 percent per annum falling due on April 24, and another for the 
same amount and same interest coming due on June 6. It was voted 
unanimously to raise money by mortgaging the church property to 
satisfy the notes. The entire property was mortgaged; the Miner’s and 
Mechanic’s Institute was short lived and in a few years the whole prop- 
erty, including the church, went to satisfy the mortgage. It was a costly 
lesson in church financing. The way to finance a church then was, and 
still is, by stewardship contributions for all needs of the church. 

When, in 1881, the Central City Church was dropped from the roster, 
the Communion set was donated to the Rock Springs Church, the church 
pews were sold to the West Denver Congregational Church for $35.00, 
and in turn were given to the Arickaree Church when, in 1892, the West 
Church sold its old building and moved to 5th Avenue and Fox Street. 

Years after leaving Colorado, Rev. William Crawford reflected upon 
his sojourn here as a pioneer preacher. He recounted many happy 
experiences with some people who were noble citizens and stable build- 
ers of the State which should be. He remembered, too, some of the 
rough character of the life of the early day and of the adventure which 
should be the prelude of the better things to come. In a letter to Rev. 
Roselle Cross on New Year’s Day, 1892, he said, “What a strange, 
intense, vivid, picturesque life we lived in Colorado in the early days! 
How much there was of striking incident and adventure! How much of 
excitement and peril! How much of dissipation and violence, how much 
of falsehood and sham!” But he also remembered the heroism and 
courage and the integrity and fidelity of the men and women who made 
“The New West” one of the choicest spots in the world. 

Mr. Crawford was quick to discern the contrasts shown by the people 
of his pioneer community. Writing to the A.H.M.S. on July 18, 1863, 
he noted that there were “a great many cultivated and pious people 
and a great many who are not.” He deplored the lack of Sabbath obser- 
vance. “The places of business are generally open on the Sabbath. A 
change of opinion for the better is taking place. Violence and bloodshed 
is not common.” He noted “much improvement—room for more.” 

In his A.H.MLS. letter of September 18, 1863, he sought to report the 
true condition of the people in Central City: “Perhaps there are some 
who think our society is so rude and wicked that there is no living here 
in comfort. Wicked enough, and rough enough it is, but not wholly so. 
In few places will one meet with more well-informed and cultivated 
people, or with pleasanter families. Our people demand and can appre- 
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ciate good preaching. Many of them have been accustomed to the best.” 
In 1864, he turned his attention to Boulder, though continuing as 
pastor of the Central City Church. 


BOULDER. During the territorial period ten Congregational churches 
were established in Colorado. The second of these was Boulder, which 
at first was located at Valmont, in the Boulder Valley, about four miles 
from the present city of Boulder. This, the oldest surviving Congrega- 
tional church in Colorado, now a very strong church, has weathered 
several storms during nearly a century of its existence. For many years 
now, it has held a position of leadership in the denomination, both in 
the state and the nation. 

The Rey. William Crawford’s assignment by the A.H.M.S. gave him 
broad powers to establish churches at any points where, in his judgment, 
the need existed. With this in mind, accompanied by Deacon Walker, 
he visited Boulder Valley in August, 1863. 

Here he found in the Boulder Valley (Valmont) an agricultural 
region covering an area of eight or nine miles square. “The population 
may be four to six hundred—farmers or ‘ranchmen’, who are making 
from five hundred to two thousand dollars a year, clear of all expenses. 
It is a more permanent population than among the mountains, and the 
business much more sure than mining. We spent one day here in 
visitation, and held services in the evening. We discovered about fifteen 
Congregational church members, six Old Style Presbyterians, and a few 
Baptists and one Episcopalian. Most of these would probably unite in 
a Congregational Church. The Rev. H. A. Wolcott, a licentiate of the 
Grinnell Association (Iowa) preaches in the schoolhouse once in two 
weeks, and a Methodist the rest of the time. Mr. Wolcott enjoys the 
respect and confidence of all, but hardly meets their wants as a preacher. 
Indeed, he could hardly be expected to do so, as he is obliged to work all 
the week upon his ranch. He preaches now for the sake of doing good, 
but would gladly be relieved as soon as possible. We advised the people 
to form a church soon and promised to be present at the organization.” 

On Sunday, July 17, 1864, a group of Colorado pioneers who had 
met for worship in a little grove of cottonwood trees near the Valmont 
Butte, organized “The Congregational Church of Boulder Valley.” To 
this meeting, people came from far and near—in farm wagons, on 
horseback and on foot. On rough benches they sat, some with babes in 
their arms. During the service cotton seed was floating down. Infants 
were baptized. 
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Eleven persons signed the articles of organization; three more were 
added the next day. From this acorn, a mighty oak has grown. 

For more than a year, the Boulder church had no regular pastor. 
Mr. Crawford made his appeal to the A.H.M.S. but no permanent man 
came. Rev. Norman McLeod was sent to Denver by the Society, and 
he came to Boulder occasionally. 

However, a permanent pastor was needed for the infant church. 
Denver, too, had been organized. Opportunity awaited in several other 
places. Men were needed to match the mountains and to match the 
plains. Accordingly, in 1865, Mr. Crawford made his trip back east 
and appealed to the A.H.M.S. for these needed men. At Andover 
Theological Seminary, he found three of them: George D. Goodrich 
who was to come to Denver; Harvey Mellis, to Empire; and Nathan 
Thompson who became pastor of the Boulder Valley Church which 
pastorate he distinguished for ten years. This little group of four was 
Colorado’s Andover Band, to be increased to over twenty within a few 
years. 

This Andover Band of pioneers soon started on the long trip to their 
fields in Colorado. At Chicago they met and attended a meeting of 
the Board of the A.H.M.S., and then continued their journey to their 
pioneer fields. Leaving the rails behind when they crossed the Missouri 
River at St. Joseph, they boarded a stage coach for Denver. Years 
later in his letter entitled ““Ten Years as First Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church of Boulder, Colorado,” Nathan Thompson wrote his 
story of that trip. 

“Ben Holliday was then running a daily overland stage line nearly 
2,000 miles from the river via Denver to Sacramento, California. Tues- 
day morning (October 10, 1865) this Home Missionary quartette, 
for $150.00 each, with extra on baggage for over-weight, i.e. over thirty 
pounds, boarded the stage for Denver, 652 miles distant.” 

The Indians were uneasy, in consequence of which the passengers had 
rifles pointed out of the coach—all but the sweet-spirited, genteel 
Mellis. 

Waiting over three days in Denver, they attended the State Consti- 
tutional Convention then in session. Goodrich, not too well impressed, 
remarked, “Well, Thompson, our fathers laid their foundations in 
prayer; I should say these brethren were laying theirs in tobacco.” 

From Denver to Boulder, Mr. Thompson was fortunate in getting 
a buggy ride with Mr. George W. Chambers, a member of the State 
Constitutional Convention, who lived near Valmont. It was one of those 
beautiful, clear October afternoons that the young minister had_ his 
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rado—used by Church until edifice | Rev. Nathan Thompson—First Pastor of 
was erected the Boulder Church 
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first view of the Boulder Valley where he was to labor for ten years. 
The impression of that scene was still to entrance him long years after. 

Mr. Thompson, who was not married during the first four years of 
his pastorate, lived at first with Horace and Mrs. Wolcott, “a woman 
of the sort that has made the West great.” 

“No matter,” he said, “that their home was a shed-roofed cabin of 
‘one room, the stove at one end, a bed at the other, a table in the 
middle. No palace ever received a guest more cordially.” Another 
house near by, as yet only a frame building, boarded up and roofed 
over, was all his own. 

Mr. Thompson later lived with Mr. and Mrs. O. L. Camp. They had 
a two-room cabin; one room was occupied by the preacher; in the 
other room the Camps lived and church services were held Sunday 
mornings. Evening services were held from house to house. The Camps 
later joined the church. 

Use of the Camp home for services continued until February, 1866. 
James Hubbard, senior deacon, was active in church work. He was 
not new to that office, having already so served in his native Maine and 
at Grinnell, Iowa. 

A church edifice was needed, but where to build, Valmont or Boulder? 
No member of the church lived in Boulder, and there was no trans- 
portation except farm wagons and “prairie schooners” over a rough 
road and the creek without a bridge. For the Valmont church members 
to go to Boulder would be a test of devotion. However, Boulder 
gave promise of being the future business and educational center and 
the county seat. The vote was finally for Boulder. 

Six years had passed since the settlement of Boulder, and no church 
service had been regularly centered there. Under the leadership of 
Abner Brown, pioneer school teacher, and Captain D. H. Nichols, 
a frame school house had been erected, the first in an organized district 
in Colorado. It was available for use by the church. In 1866, it became 
the place of worship each Sunday, and the church was thereafter known 
as the Congregational Church of Boulder Valley, located at Boulder. 

The next move was the organization of a Sunday School, with 
James A. Maxwell as Superintendent. He owned the saw mills up the 
canon, and was a Methodist from Wisconsin, and he worked with the 
Congregationalists most cordially. 

The question of building a church edifice came up at the outset. A 
meeting held at the school house voted favorably, and appointed a 
committee composed only partly of church members, but “The Little 
Minister” had most of the responsibility. A site was purchased—two 
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lots, 50 x 140 feet, on one of which the Carnegie Public Library now 
stands. A ground floor plan, 34 x 48 feet, with an added corner 
tower eleven feet square, was adopted. A church built on this hillside 
whose tower would be visible for miles down the valley would attract 
people to worship. This location was chosen also because it was 
thought that this hillside would become a residential center. 

But where was the money to come from? It was a rare commodity. 
All necessities were high—kerosene was five dollars a gallon, and other 
things accordingly. Interest rates were three percent per month. “Fence 
poles from the mountains were cash and ponies were currency.” But 
money! One man only could make the start. Frederick Squires, of the 
firm of Tourtelott and Squires, told Mr. Thompson that he would give 
$300.00, and the “Little Minister” replied, “If you will give $300.00, 
we'll do it.” 

With that encouragement, ground was broken in the autumn of 
1866, but little was accomplished for a year. The grasshoppers came 
in clouds, darkening even the light of the sun, and devouring the 
crops, so that again the people had no money. 

In the autumn of 1867, work got under way in earnest; much of it 
was volunteer, although at times quarrymen, masons and carpenters 
were hired, but Mr. Thompson had to bear the brunt of the volunteer 
task. He was often disappointed, but he spoke in high tribute of all 
who helped, notably of Marinus G. Smith, who hauled the sand from 
his farm whenever needed; of Andrew J. Macky, who provided sup- 
porting posts and cross timbers; and of Tourtelott and Squires and their 
twin wives, who were always helpful. The winter of 1867-68 was mild, 
and the work went on without much delay. One man drove to Denver 
and hauled material for the windows. Unlimited praise was accorded to 
the unnamed members of the church for their gifts and services to the 
cause. 

Although the building was far from finished, the rafters visible and 
the walls unplastered, religious services were held in the new biulding, 
beginning on the third Sunday in March, 1868. 

In the summer of 1868, Mr. Thompson went back to New England 
and raised money for the completion of his church. Among the farm- 
ers in his native town, he obtained $558,75; and from the Congrega- 
tional Union of the Center Church of New Haven, Connecticut, 
another $500.00. Thus, with $1,000.00 contributed by Mr. Thompson 
himself, was the building debt paid. 

In yet one more thing, Mr. Squires took the lead. A bell was needed 
in the tower to call the people to worship. So, as the miners came to 
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the store, he told them that ‘““The Little Minister has the church finished, 
and we must have a bell for the tower. You will want to hear it when 
you come down. There are so many of you, we want only a little from 
each. Just a dollar, that’s all, although some of you would like to give 
NOTE 

Soon the needed money was in hand, and the thousand-pound bell 
was brought to Colorado by ox team and installed in the tower. Now 
this superannuated but honored pioneer rests in front of the present 
church building on a stone base provided by the Arapahoe Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

At first, rough benches served as pews. Then Colonel Ivers Phillips, 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, later of Boulder, donated 200 chairs, 
which were set up by Deacon George Davis and his son who also made 
the pulpit. The Bible was provided by the Boston Agent of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. After a time, the chairs gave place to comfortable 
pews. Then, in accordance with a practice in vogue at that time, 
financing was done through pew rentals. However, every fourth pew 
was free to anyone who might come to the services. Later on, pew 
rentals were abandoned and all pews were free. 

The new church was dedicated on July 10th, 1870. Dedication 
services were enthusiastic, marked by spiritual emphasis and very prac- 
tical. In his dedicatory sermon, the pastor admonished the people to 
take the front seats and to sit in family groups. 

He further admonished them: “Please, dear friends, come here every 
Sabbath, but leave your tobacco at home. Be neat. Never think of 
spitting on the floor. On all ordinary occasions, you can avoid it. If 
you will help us pay for a carpet, we will carpet the whole room, and 
then I know you will help to keep it in perfect order.” 

With genuine earnestness, he dedicated the church to God, and urged 
the members to “Keep it sacred. Keep it long. Keep it as a gift to your 
children. May here your souls and the souls of your children be born 
again. May it be the house of all good, because the Lord dwelleth 
heres, 

As a missionary church, it was fitting that the pastor should devote 
some time to visiting other communities. He made trips to mining 
camps and to Burlington (Longmont). Noteworthy was his work at 
Ward. 

Mr. Thompson spoke of the Boulder Church as conservatively pro- 
gressive. This did not deter him from earnest evangelism, as is evi- 
denced by an item in the Boulder County News of February 1, 1871: 
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“There has been quite a religious excitement in Boulder 
the past two weeks. We hope our exchanges will notice the 
fact, for such a thing has never occurred in this place before. 
Services, both day and night, have been held in the Congre- 
gational Church by Revs. Thompson, Col. Allen, and Bos- 
worth. As there is plenty of room for improvement, we hope 
the good work will go on until the people of this place are 
made to understand that the religious portion of this com- 
munity have rights which unbelievers and scoffers are bound 
to respect. Let those who have this revival in charge weary 
not in their present undertaking.” 


Through the pastor, Rev. Mr. Thompson, the educational contribu- 
tions of this church to Boulder and Colorado were outstanding. 

The Boulder church of today is the “lengthened shadow” of Nathan 
Thompson and a number of capable men from Caverno to the present 
who have proclaimed the Gospel in that strategic center. 


DENVER. The First Congregational Church of Denver must have 
been built on the rock, because through the years it has survived several 
storms, while many other Congregational churches in Denver have 
ceased to exist. 

For some time, Congregationalists in Denver had desired to organize 
a church, but they needed help. 

In February, 1864, William Crawford visited Denver again, and this 
time had a much better impression of the city. In his letter of February 
11 to the A.H.M.S. he stated that he found Denver much improved 
after the fire that swept away the old shacks which were replaced with 
brick buildings. He noted, among other things, that the “U. S. Mint 
was finished, an ornament to the city, but a burden to the government.” 
He reported that the town had a population of 5,000, “was a mile long 
and a quarter of a mile wide, and beginning to be a stylish place.” 
The Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists and Episcopalians were already 
established here. Yet, he found thirty Congregationalists, mostly ladies. 

In the winter of 1863-64, Mr. Cushman went to Boston and made an 
earnest appeal for help. This had some satisfactory results, and financial 
help was assured. 

On October 23, 1864, The First Congregational Church of Denver 
was organized. There were twelve charter members—eight women and 
four men. An advisory group consisting of Rev. William Crawford, 
Rev. Jonathan Blanchard of Wheaton College, Deacon James Hubbard 
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of the Boulder Church, Mr. Colton of Kansas, and Rev. Norman 
McLeod formed an ecclesiastical council which acted in the founding 
of the church. 

The Rev. Norman McLeod was released by the A.H.M.S. for three 
months to become the church’s first pastor. At the outset it had no 
church home. The first meetings were held in the People’s Theatre, lo- 
cated on Larimer Street, between Fifteenth and Sixteenth Streets. At 
various times, services were held in the District Court, in the Assembly 
Room of the University of Denver, and the “Baptist Dugout” at Sixteenth 
and Curtis Streets. At these meetings, Mrs. C. R. Davis was organist 
and the Misses Sopris sang in the choir. 

From the end of Mr. McLeod’s brief pastorate until October, 1865, 
the struggling church was without a regular pastor. At this time, Rev. 
G. D. Goodrich, one of Colorado’s Andover Band, became pastor, re- 
maining for nearly two years. In March of 1867, Mr. Goodrich gave up 
his pastorate and went back to the States. He was a man of sterling 
character, cultured and refined, but he was not fitted for the untamed life 
of the west of that day. “He had no taste for roughing it,’ wrote Mr. 
Crawford at a later date. He was highly respected, but some thought 
that the length of his performances were obstacles to his success. Mr. 
Crawford wrote regarding this that his “prayers and sermons were better 
adapted to perfected saints, where congregations ne’er break up than to 
the worldly and restless people of Denver.” Mr. Goodrich died in 1868. 

During the period of moving from one place to another, the original 
statement of belief and the covenant for this church was lost. During 
Mr. Goodrich’s pastorate, the Statement of Belief then in use in Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church in Brooklyn and the covenant of the 
Old South Church of Boston were adopted. Some of the Standing 
Rules adopted in that day would be voted down today. Conspicuous 
among these: “Male members of the church only are entitled to vote 
upon the business before it (a chuch business meeting)”, and “One half 
of the male members shall constitute a quorum.” And this in spite of 
the fact that on the original roster women outnumbered the men two to 
one! 

In 1867, a building site was purchased for $600.00 at the southeast 
corner of Fifteenth and Curtis, then ‘“‘a pleasant residential district.” 
Again under the leadership of Mr. McLeod, who had returned after 
the resignation of Mr. Goodrich, and with aid from the Church Building 
Society, a small edifice was built and dedicated October 25, 1871, an 
accomplishment made possible because of the sacrificial efforts of the 
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members. The new pastor, Rev. Thomas Bliss, preached the sermon. 
Mr. McLeod, worn and weary, had resigned in 1869. 

Dr. Bliss was a very able man, but exceedingly controversial. Of him 
it was written, “His first sermon provoked comment; succeeding utter- 
ances filled every pew. He sometimes invites or even provokes criticism. 
He hates Indians with a holy hatred and advocates the sternest measures 
of justice in dealing with them.” 

It seems incredible that a Christian minister should have taken such 
an attitude toward the Indians and hatred to them. 

However, this attitude was common, as is reflected in a letter by 
Mr. Crawford to the A.H.M.S. written on September 25, 1864, in 
which he reported that the country was at open war with nearly all 
the Indians on the plains, and Denver was often thrown into consterna- 
tion by them. 

“There is,” he said, “but one sentiment with regard to the final dis- 
position of the Indians: Let them be exterminated, men, women, and 
children together. A race like the Canaanites, and like them devoted by 
the Almighty to utter destruction.” To his everlasting credit, Crawford 
stated in his letter that he did not share in this view. 

In spite of Mr. Bliss’s controversial and even quarrelsome spirit, the 
membership of the church increased to a total of 101, the new mem- 
bers helping to foster the attitude of the pastor, to the dismay of the 
conservative element in the church. It was not a harmonious pastorate. 
Irreconcilable differences led to controversy. 

With two very bitter parties in the church, it was evident that unless 
Mr. Bliss resigned, the church could not be saved. Finally, in March, 
1873, this he did. Leaving the church, he took with him a group of the 
members and organized the St. Paul’s Congregational Church. Unable 
to get help from the missionary society, he could not continue, and 
church and preacher transferred to the Presbyterians. Later the build- 
ing was sold to the Southern Methodists. 

Under Mr. Bliss’s successor, Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, Jr., who came in 
December, 1873, harmony was restored. The church increased in 
numbers and influence in the life of the city. The first free reading room 
in Denver was opened. 

This pastorate continued until February,1877. Such was the fleeting 
character of pastorates of that day that when he left he had been pastor 
of First Church longer than any other pastor in Denver at that time. 

Sacred music was an important part of the services of worship at 
First Church. Realizing that stately church hymns and anthems of 
praise had a profound influence on the people of the congregation, effort 
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was put forth to make this feature attractive. Congregational singing 
was encouraged, and a good choir was provided. The choir at one time 
was led by Samuel Cushman, who had a fine voice. Mr. Phipps, a health 
seeker, was the organist. Under his advice, the organ at the Glenarm 
sanctuary was installed, and this organ was rebuilt and moved to the 
Tenth and Clarkson location. 

The soprano of the early days, Mrs. Belle Cole, was later to become 
famous in London. Mr. Sturtevant wrote in 1892 that it was said of 
her that “on Sunday morning she would sing the then popular song, 
‘Mary Stood the Cross Beside,’ till the whole audience was in tears, 
then go home and hoe her potatoes all the afternoon.” 

Frank Damrosch, brother of Walter, served the church as organist 
and choir director for a time. He was succeeded by Herbert Griggs. 
It is related that he said he had been protected in Leadville by a sign 
which read, “Don’t shoot the organist; he is doing the best he can.” An 
early-day tenor was long remembered not only for his singing, but also 
for the way he blushed around his ears when he sang. 

In leaving Denver, Mr. Sturtevant left a united, working church. The 
way was prepared for the building of the stately edifice which would 
rise on Glenarm Street. By the end of the territorial period, First 
Church had become one of the influential churches of Colorado. 


EMPIRE. When, in 1865, William Crawford went East and brought 
back with him the Andover Band—the young, earnest and consecrated 
S. Harvey Mellis was one of the band. Crawford, in his missionary 
tours, had aroused interest in a church for Empire. When Harvey Mellis 
was told at Andover that no one wanted to go to Empire he said, “Then 
I will go there.” Accordingly, he went, and on January 16, 1866, a 
church was organized with eight members. Mellis was ordained on the 
same day by the first Congregational Conference held in Colorado. 

At the ordination, Rev. Nathan Thompson was there with two dele- 
gates from Boulder, Horace A. Wolcott and Deacon James Hubbard. 
They had driven up to Central City the day before, 30 miles through 
cold and snow. They spent the night with Mr. Crawford in his room: 
the host said that he had no difficulty “eating” them, but to “sleep” 
them was a problem. 

Having some means of his own, Mr. Mellis built a house for himself 
which was also used as a chapel. Accustomed to luxury, he endured 
hardship cheerfully. 


The people of Empire were delighted with Mellis. “He was a ready, 
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cheerful, hearty, up-and-doing, earnest man.” They liked him because 
he was so genial; they respected him because he was so able; they loved 
him because he was a whole-souled Christian gentleman. “As a preach- 
er, he was fluent, graceful, fervid and often eloquent.” 

But the career of this young man of great promise was cut short. 
Three months after his ordination, he was told by a doctor at Central 
City that he had heart trouble and that he might die at any time. His 
reaction was that he was glad that it was not the dreaded lung disease 
which might incapacitate him for a long time. 

He went to Denver on May 12th to try a lower altitude, but was too 
ill to go East. He returned to Central City where in Crawford’s room 
and in his arms he died, after seven months’ work. 

They took his body to Empire on Saturday. Three mounted men 
rode to Central City to accompany the body home, twelve mounted 
men and twelve ladies in carriages came out five miles from Empire 
to meet the body of their beloved pastor. The body was placed in a 
chapel home. 

The funeral was held the next day (Sunday). William Crawford 
preached on “Go thou thy way till the end be, for thou shalt rest and 
stand in thy lot at the end of the days.” After the body was lowered 
into the grave, the Sunday School children covered it with flowers. 

Harvey Mellis’ passing had a very salutary effect on an avowed 
infidel of Empire, with whose family Mr. Mellis had boarded. This 
man who had been opposed to evangelical Christianity was so won 
by the lovely Christian spirit of Mr. Mellis that he requested that 
Mellis be buried by the side of a favorite daughter that he had lost. 
This man showed his continued appreciation by helping Mr. Crawford 
in work in other mining camps. 

In his report to the Home Missionary Society, Crawford said of 
Mellis, “A more kind, generous and considerate man I have never 
known. He was forgiving. I never heard him speak a harsh word of 
anyone.” Tennyson’s words well fit this sweet spirited pioneer: he was 
“wearing the white flower of a blameless life.” 

Harvey Mellis, Colorado Congregationalism’s first martyr—the first 
to die in service—was a victim of the high altitude. His dying request 
was “send a good man to take my place.’”?> Somewhere in Empire, on 
the banks of Clear Creek, is the unmarked grave of this hero of the 
Cross. May he ever be held in highest honor! 


“Do you not know that a prince and a great man has 
fallen this day in Israel?” 
—TII Samuel 3:38 
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GEORGETOWN. Mr. Goodrich of Denver went back East to get a 
man to fulfill Harvey Mellis’ request that a good man be sent to take 
his place. Rev. William H. Phipps, another Andover pioneer for Col- 
orado, responded. He was as competent an artist as a preacher. But 
his father said, when asked if the son should be an artist instead of a 
preacher, “No, it is a grander work to mold immortal minds than it is to 
make the finest works in marble or on canvas.” 

William Phipps began work at Empire on October 28, 1866, and 
continued until July 11, 1869. In June, 1867, he began to preach at 
Georgetown part time. On March 3, 1868, the church was organized 
there with five members. A church edifice was built the same year at 
a cost of $2,800.00, being dedicated on June 17, 1868, with Mr. 
McLeod preaching the sermon. Until the building was paid for, it 
was rented part time to the Baptists and the Presbyterians. 

Rey. E. E. Tuthill preached there from 1872 to 1875. Becoming dis- 
heartened because of the changeableness of the population, he gave 
up the field. Commenting on this departure, the Rocky Mountain News, 
of Sunday, January 19, 1875, said, “The Rev. Mr. Tuthill has preached 
his farewell sermon in Georgetown, and goes over among the heathen 
of California.” 

In the spring of 1875, Rev. E. P. Wheeler, another one of the 
Andover men, took up the work. He was at once encouraged. At the 
first Communion he took in nine members. But severe sickness over- 
took him and broke up his work, compelling him to leave. Denomina- 
tional strife and loss of population made the work difficult, and the 
Home Missionary Society became discouraged and gave up. The work 
was abandoned in 1875; Mr. Sturtevant, of Denver, thought that the 
A.H.M.S. slacked its efforts at the wrong time. In 1882, the church 
was dropped from the roll, and the building was sold to the Lutherans. 

Hard times struck Colorado about 1865, and for five years little 
progress was made by way of church extension in the territory. Mining 
and agricultural communities alike were hard hit. In the valleys the 
grasshoppers devoured the crops. Mining suffered a severe setback. 
Much suffering resulted. Many settlers gave up the struggle and went 
back to the States. The hardy ones stayed and helped to assure the 
future stability of Colorado. 

The outlook for church work in the territory was still discouraging 
in 1869. All of the churches except Boulder were without pastors. The 
stalwart, unyielding, determined Nathan Thompson stood alone. In 
fact, he was the only Congregational pastor in all the Rocky Mountains 
until Col. J. D. Davis came to Cheyenne in June, 1869. 
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The Home Missionary report for the spring of 1868 spoke of the 
severe trial of Colorado work on account of grasshoppers, Indian wars, 
cessation of immigration, etc. Next year the report was still discourag- 
ing. In 1870 Thompson still stood alone. 


GREELEY. The coming of Union Colony to Colorado and _ the 
establishing of the Park Congregational Church at Greeley, in 1870, 
gave new hope to the Congregationalists in the territory. The history 
of Greeley and the Park Church run parallel from the beginning. Hence, 
a word about Union Colony is appropriate. 

Union Colony was organized by Nathan C. Meeker, with the hefty 
help of Horace Greeley. On December 14, 1869, Mr. Meeker, in a 
letter to the New York Tribune, backed by an editorial from Mr. 
Greeley’s pen, invited “those who thought of moving West to establish 
a colony with high moral purposes, and temperance platform, to get 
together at Cooper Institute.” The response to this invitation was 
hearty and overwhelming; promptly over 800 letters were received, 
most of them from church members. 

On December 23, 1869, in Cooper Institute, the Union Colony was 
organized, with Nathan C. Meeker as president, General R. A. Cam- 
eron as vice-president, and Horace Greeley as treasurer. A consti- 
tution was adopted, Article VII of which stated, “Persons wishing to 
become members must be temperance men, and of good moral char- 
acter.” Doubtless, this provision had much to do with the fact that 
law and order prevailed from the beginning of the settlement, and 
stamped upon it loftiness of integrity and fidelity. 

On April 5, 1870, a committee located the site for the colony on 
the delta between the Cache la Poudre and the Platte rivers. On April 
18, the first colonist, J. F. Sanborn, pitched his tent, and on the 19th, the 
first woman settler, Mrs. Agnes Benson, came. On April 25, the first 
sod was turned on the town site; on April 30, the first family arrived, 
L. W. Teller, his wife and children. Others followed soon. Some 600 
families came in the first year. 

On the first Sunday in May, in a frame building with a yet unfinished 
roof, there was held the first public religious meeting ever to convene 
in this new community. It was a union meeting and was led by Mr. 
Teller. 

For a time, services were held in this frame building, erected early, 
when there was no hotel to shelter settlers before they could secure their 
own dwellings. It was called ‘““The Tabernacle” or, facetiously, “Hotel 
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de Comfort.” Then “Colony Hall” was erected, the upstairs being a 
place of meeting. 

On the second Sunday, Rev. Alfred Baxter, in the open air, preached 
the first sermon heard in Greeley, and on the third Sunday, a union 
Sunday School was organized. For a time, Sunday morning services 
and Sunday School were conducted with no denominational distinctions. 
A committee provided preachers of various denominations, who were 
paid out of a common fund. To many, this basis seemed ideal, that 
brethren should dwell together in unity. These services were Protestant 
entirely, as there were few, if any, Catholics among the first settlers. 
Leaders of the Colony, especially the president and vice-president, 
hoped that the united services would continue, at least until numbers 
should increase so that more than one church would be needed. 

Mr. Meeker’s original call for the Colony proposed the building of 
a church edifice, not churches, with no religious test as a condition for 
membership. Yet, in laying out the town, lots were given to churches 
which should build thereon, and the railroad company offered $500.00 
to the first church which should complete an edifice. 

General R. A. Cameron, vice president of the Board of Trustees of 
the Colony, made a valiant attempt to bring about a union organization 
of all the churches. To him, the differences which separated the 
churches were trivial. Since eternal salvation could be attained in one 
church as well as another, the distinctions to him were nonessential. 
However, it did not work out. Neither the Evangelicals, the Unitarians 
nor those of no church affiliation were willing to have one church except 
on their own terms. The result was the development of several churches. 

The Unitarian church got off to a good start after its organization, but 
lacked something which should give it endurance. It met for a while 
in a hall loaned by the famous P. T. Barnum; then S. H. Southard 
rented the church a hall at nominal cost. However, they wanted a 
building and this was not completed until 1887. The remainder of 
their history is not a part of the present work. 

Each of the Evangelical denominations, with a building lot to its 
credit, proceeded to organize a church. The last to do so was the Con- 
gregational. In less than three months, on July 25, 1870, the Baptists 
organized and began building. In August, the Methodist Church was 
organized, with thirty-five members. Also, there was started a society 
of Covenanters. In September, 1871, the Baptist house of worship 
was dedicated, thereby winning the railroad company’s gift of $500.00. 

Earnest efforts were made to unite the Presbyterian people and those 
of Congregational background into one church. In July, 1870, a meet- 
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ing of Congregationalists and Presbyterians and a few others was held 
to confer with reference to organizing in one body. Rev. Alfred Baxter, 
Presbyterian, presided. All but three present, one of the three being a 
Covenanter, favored forming either a Congregational Church or one 
that should not be allied with any denomination; most of those present 
at the meeting being Congregationalists, favored the former. Several 
meetings followed; plans were considered; a constitution and articles of 
faith were discussed; a committee of both Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists was appointed to look for a pastor. 

On Sunday, August 20, 1870, in Colony Hall, a joint meeting was 
held. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, Presbyterian Home Missionary Superinten- 
dent for the Northwest, having been asked by the Colorado Presbytery 
to be present, spoke against the union project. He favored separate 
denominations, each to get help from its denominational missionary 
society. From his society, he said he could get support for a minister 
and $5,000.00 toward a church building. Only two in the joint con- 
gregation favored his plan. However, that night he gathered ten Pres- 
byterians together and organized them into a church. 

Reviewing this early period (some years later in the Greeley Tribune 
of October 23, 1878), Rev. A. K. Packard indicated that it was well 
that two churches were formed instead of one. Both soon became self- 
supporting and both became strong leaders in the religious life of 
Csreecicy: 

The Congregationalists had hoped all the time to unite in a church, 
congregational in government, catholic in creed, and subject to no other 
ecclesiastical body. In his article in the Greeley Tribune, the Rev. A. K. 
Packard states that “the Congregationalists were at last under the 
necessity to become Baptists, Methodists, or Presbyterians, remain out 
of church relations here, or organize themselves.” This they pro- 
ceeded to do. 

Accordingly, the First Congregational Church of Greeley was or- 
ganized by a council, consisting of Rev. Nathan Thompson of Boulder, 
Rey. J. D. Davis of Cheyenne, and Rev. S. P. Davis of Boulder. The 
council examined the credentials of all candidates. Eleven presented 
letters, and nineteen had either written for letters or would do so. 

The articles of faith and covenant, having been considered previously, 
were accepted. Rev. Mr. Thompson, the moderator, preached in the 
evening. Three deacons were appointed: C. L. Nettleton, Stephen 
Spencer, and R. A. Cameron. 

According to the old New England custom, it was thought necessary 
to have a society to hold church property and to handle the financial 
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affairs of the church. Hence, the “First Congregational Society of 
Greeley” was formed. 

The church had no regular pastor until February, 1872—-seventeen 
months after organization. Such preachers as were available from time 
to time filled the pulpit. Some correspondence was carried on with. 
Rev. Charles C. Beecher, a half-brother of Henry Ward Beecher, and 
highly recommended by General Cameron, who had known him in 
Elmira, New York, but not recommended as a preacher by Horace 
Greeley. So the committee looked further. Rev. Thomas Cooper, 
beginning his pastorate on February 10, 1872, and continuing until 
October of the same year, was a brilliant pulpit orator, given high praise 
by Mr. Meeker for his rhetoric, but proved to be an unwise selection. 
However, during his short pastorate, the Sunday School was organizes 
Pebruary 2oyels7 2 

In October of the same year, the church secured the able and conse- 
crated Rev. L. Wheaton Allen, who gladly accepted the call, both 
because of the opportunity it afforded and because he hoped that his 
lung trouble would be cured in the Colorado climate. He was a New 
Englander, a graduate of Amherst and Andover, and he soon gained 
and retained the esteem of his people. His sermons were described as 
of superior excellence in their fine Christian spirit. They were highly 
intellectual, and appealed to both the mind and heart. 

During this pastorate, the services were moved from Colony Hall to 
an old hotel, “The Park House”, located opposite the park, where the 
First National Bank stood for many years. Thus, it became “The Park 
Church.” 

During Mr. Allen’s pastorate, it was resolved that acceptance of the 
Apostles’ Creed only should be required for church membership. It 
is recorded that some thought that this was too liberal, and objected to 
the “unorthodox liberality.” However, according to Rev. A. K. Pack- 
ard, “It was not long until the church was willing to receive into 
membership any who desired to profess their faith in Christ as their 
Saviour, their subjection in love and loyalty to Him as their Master 
and Lord, and their desire and purpose to cooperate with His people 
in seeking the advancement of His kingdom and the work of the church.” 

Mr. Allen’s health did not improve, and catching a cold while attend- 
ing a funeral in a rain he became very ill. He resigned on September 
23, 1873, and died in his New England home. 

The pulpit was acceptably filled for three months by Mr. Quincy 
Dowd, a student of New Haven Theological Seminary. He also had 
come to recuperate. 
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In July, 1874, the coming of Rev. A. K. Packard to the pastorate 
heralded a new day for this church. He remained to give outstanding 
leadership for years. Back in those territorial days, Mr. Packard estab- 
lished the church on such a firm basis that it became one of the strong 
churches of the denomination and was to attract to its ministry a number 
of outstanding preachers. The whole history of the church, from Pack- 
ard’s pastorate on, has been one of steady and constant progress. 

In passing, it is worthy of note that Park Church received a very old 
Communion service and baptismal font from Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Eldridge 
of Norfolk, Connecticut. They sent it by Rev. Isaac Powell of Connec- 
ticut, who was spending the winter in Greeley. The Communion service, 
brought from England, had been in use in the Norfolk church for 
nearly 200 years. It had been replated before being sent to Greeley. 
The plates were rather large. So a visitor from Branford, Connecticut, 
thought this incongruous and sent a new silver plated set to the church. 

When Mr. Packard arrived in Greeley to assume his duties, he found 
a letter awaiting him from the Home Missionary Society asking him to 
explore the possibility of uniting the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches of Greeley and Longmont on a basis of the Congregationalists 
holding Greeley and the Presbyterians, Longmont. The plan was accep- 
table to the Congregationalists of Greeley and the Presbyterians of 
Longmont, but not otherwise. In writing about this, David Boyd com- 
ments that “when the whale swallows Jonah, it may be satisfactory to 
the whale, but seldom to Jonah.” It seems that the exchange of cor- 
respondence was carried on in the Greeley Tribune. The Congregation- 
alists set forth in a very friendly and cooperative spirit, the advantages 
of the union to the cause of Christian activity in Greeley. The Presby- 
terians replied in equally fine Christian spirit, but no union of the 
two churches resulted. 

Packard began his work of lengthening the ropes and strengthening 
the stakes of his church with energy, devotion and wisdom, Congrega- 
tions and activities increased. Men, as well as women, began to come 
to church services; when he first began his pastorate, men were con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

In the spring of 1875, a move toward a new church building was be- 
gun. Group judgment thought it best to wait until after the harvest. 
But that terrible pest of those days, grasshoppers, devoured the crops, 
and the church building was again postponed, not to be completed 
until 1878. 

Growth in membership of the church was steady but not rapid; 
one hundred and forty-one names were on the roll in 1890. 
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When it is realized what a force this church has been in the life of 
Congregationalism in Colorado, it becomes evident that Greeley and 
the denomination were providentially led in having so able, wise and 
devoted a man as Dr. Packard at the helm in those pioneer days. 


LONGMONT. Longmont was settled by the Chicago Colorado Colony 
in 1871, very much on the pattern of the Union Colony in Greeley. 
Cultural and religious matters were given prompt attention. 

On July 22, 1872, the Congregational Church was organized by a 
Council, consisting of Rev. Thomas E. Bliss, Rev. Nathan Thompson 
and Rey. Thomas Cooper. Twelve members joined at the start and 
eight were added the first year. Services were held in Library Hall. 

Many obstacles were confronted by the church during its first few 
years, such as irregular services, want of pulpit supply, hard times, 
debt and no house of worship. Yet, after its early struggles, the 
Longmont church became so firmly rooted that, after 90 years, it has 
continued to be one of the leading Congregational churches. in Colo- 
rado. 

The first pastor, for only a few months of 1872 and 1873, 
was Rev. E. R. Beach. He not only preached in Longmont but, 
feeling the urge to bring spiritual help to other communities, once 
every four weeks he went to preach at Fort Collins and LaPorte. On 
one occasion, when all horses were sick from the epizootic epidemic, he 
made the round trip on foot. In 1873-74, Rev. Nathan Thompson 
supplied part time, and Rev. R. J. Williams was pastor for a brief period. 

In 1874, a church building was begun and completed in 1875. It 
was offered to the Presbyterians on a part-time basis. 

Another of the great Christian leaders of the early day was Rev. 
Martin K. Holbrook, of Ohio, who became the pastor of the Longmont 
church in 1875. Coming to Colorado for his health, which he did 
not regain, he died in June, 1878, at the age of 43. He preached in the 
morning, dined at three o’clock, and was dead at four in the afternoon. 
A man of the sweetest Christian spirit, he was loved by everyone; the 
places of business were closed during his funeral. Under him, the 
church prospered, and memory of him lingered long. Often he was 
mentioned as one of the most perfect examples of the Christian life. 


COLORADO SPRINGS. The Congregational churches in America 
have always been deeply interested in education. It is noteworthy that 
many of the colleges in the United States were established by Congre- 
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gationalists. So it was natural that the founding of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Colorado Springs was coincident with the founding 
of Colorado College. 

In 1868, led by Rev. E. P. Tenney, members of the Central City 
church started the movement for a college somewhere in the territory. 
This eventually culminated in establishing Colorado College in Colorado 
Springs in 1874, just three years after the founding of the town. 

Upon the opening of the college, on May 1, 1874, under the direc- 
torship of Rev. Jonathan Edwards, it was arranged to have religious 
services in connection with it. Accordingly, services were held by 
Professor Edwards in the rooms in the Wanless block, occupied 
at that time for college exercises. Soon afterwards, an organization 
was formed called the “College Association,” undenominational in 
character. Again Professor Edwards was invited to serve as preacher. 
By the courtesy of the Presbyterian Church, services under this plan 
were held Sabbath evenings in their church. In the fall of the same 
year, the services were moved to the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
which had been rented by the college. 

At a meeting of the College Association, held September 9th, it 
was decided that the time had come for the organization of a church 
in connection with the College Association. A committee, consisting 
of Professor Edwards, Rev. R. C. Bristol, and Rev. E. N. Bartlett, was 
subsequently appointed to prepare articles of faith, covenant and rules 
of order for adoption. On October 17, the report of the committee 
was received and adopted. 

The First Congregational Church was organized on Sunday, October 
25, 1874, under the name of the College Church, in the first college 
building, on Tejon Street, nearly opposite Acacia Park. There were 
23 charter members. From this time forward, the college and the 
church went hand in hand, often through times of discouragement, but 
ultimately to positions of outstanding influence and usefulness. At 
the time of organizing the church and the college, there were only 
1,000 people living in Colorado Springs. 

The articles of faith were so stated that all true followers of Christ 
could unite with the church, without sacrifice of any particular views 
they might hold on points not considered essential to Christian char- 
acter. 

The church was represented the next Wednesday at the Colorado 
Association by Rev. E. N. Bartlett and Rev. R. C. Bristol, two retired 
Congregational preachers, who were living in Colorado Springs, and 
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who were highly regarded. At this meeting, the following resolution, 
with its very cautious wording, was adopted: 


“Whereas a church of Christ has been organized at Colo- 
rado Springs for Christian work and the maintenance of 
worship according to Congregational usage: Therefore, 
Resolved that this Conference, exercising no ecclesiastical 
functions, with pleasure recognize their organization.” 


The church was represented at the next meeting in Greeley the follow- 
ing April, when the church reported 40 members. Colorado Springs 
has been represented at the state meetings from that date to the present. 

Professor Edwards assumed the pastoral duties of the church. 
Weekly offerings were taken for his support, and an additional amount 
of $577.00 was appropriated by the Home Missionary Society. Pro- 
fessor Edwards remained as pastor until March, 1875, his resignation 
being due to the unwillingness of the A.H.M.S. to continue its appro- 
priation when the pastor was working for another institution. In fact, 
however, all the compensation he had received was what the church paid 
him. 

A Sunday School was organized January 3, 1875, under the superin- 
tendency of S. C. Robinson, and began its activities one week later, 
with six classes and 58 members. This service to youth was carried on 
unabated. In March, Messrs. Martin, Bristol, Curtis, and Rouse were 
appointed trustees of the church and were instructed to take necessary 
steps to secure articles of incorporation. 

After Professor Edwards resigned from the church and the college, 
Rev. J. G. Dougherty became pastor of the church and the first presi- 
dent of Colorado College. He supplied the church and presided over 
the college from May to November, 1875, when he left for another 
field of service. 

The church was then without a pastor for nearly a year. Times were 
extremely bad. The territory was suffering from the nation-wide panic, 
grasshoppers were devouring the crops, the incomes of many people 
were completely wiped out. Many proposed giving up both the church 
and the college. But a few courageous and farsighted souls carried on. 
Preaching service was maintained, the Sunday School was continued, 
and the prayer meeting was kept up. The Ladies’ Aid Society and the 
Ladies’ Missionary Society carried forward their efforts faithfully. 


PLATTEVILLE. In the delightful farming community of Platteville, 
a Congregational church was organized in October, 1874, with 13 
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members. In April, only 12 members were reported but the survivors 
said they were not discouraged. The Rev. L. P. Norcross served the 
faithful few in 1876, but that was the year it was dropped from the 
Association’s roll. 


CASTLE ROCK. A church of 6 members was organized at Castle 
Rock in 1875. This was the last of the churches founded in the ter- 
ritorial period. Supplied for six months by the Rev. E. H. Martin, it 
was represented at the Association in Denver in October, 1875, but 
appears in the minutes for that year only. In 1876, it was dropped 
from the roll. 


CHAPTER 3 


1876-1882 
The Tender Leaves of Hope 


“This is the state of man: 
Today he puts forth the tender leaves of hope—” 
—Shakespeare 


The people of Colorado had waited long for statehood and there 
was rejoicing even above the query, “What about taxes?” 

Two months before August 1, the Rev. F. B. Perkins, a “general 
missionary” of Colorado came directly to Lake City. He found that 
the Presbyterians had organized a church the day before. Not the 
least perturbed, he went on to Silverton. Here he started a church 
of eleven members of several denominations. He stayed until September 
holding services morning and evening on Sunday and in the afternoon, 
preaching at a mining camp six miles away. 

Back in Colorado Springs, he found the church there welcoming a 
new minister after having been without one for almost a year. From 
the day he entered Colorado Springs, the Rev. Roselle Theodore Cross 
became a leader throughout the state and his influence has come down 
to this present day. 

The Home Missionary Board had become concerned about the 
short pastorates of the eager young men who came west. One of its 
members had requested Mr. Cross to find out some of the reasons 
why this was happening. Wasn’t Colorado known all over the East 
as being the healthiest place in the world to live? Perhaps it was about 
this time that a tourist is said to have asked a miner in one of the camps, 
“Does anybody ever die here?” 

His reply was, “Well, not exactly, madame. In the next camp they 
had to shoot a man before they could start a graveyard.” 

But Roselle Theodore Cross listed some reasons why a man didn’t 
stay long in one place: 1. It cost more than three times as much to 
keep a man here as in any other home mission field. 2. All too often 
missionaries had indeed come for health reasons, either their own or 
some member of their families. 3. The population was transitory; if a 
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mine played out or the grasshoppers ate up crops, people moved away, 
leaving empty shells for promising towns. 4. Indian scares drove many 
away; and here we pause for contemplation. It would seem, as we 
read of the heroic dedication that our missionaries had, that they had 
come specifically to bring the “abundant life” to their own kind rather 
than the Indians whose land it was. 5. Materialism. Mr. Cross remarks, 
“This high clear air is dense with worldliness and wickedness.” The 
saloons, the gamblers, the “fancy ladies” repelled the fainthearted. 
6. Sectarianism. Some denominations felt it their duty to plant their own 
churches in a community even though another might already be on the 
ground. 

Soon after his arrival in Colorado Springs, Mr. Cross was stopped by 
a man on the street and “for his own good,” was told, “There is no future 
in this town. A college alone can’t make a city.” 

The population at this time was only about 2,500 and more houses 
were being vacated every week. Instead of being depressed, the new 
minister considered the situation an exciting challenge. Promptly he 
helped organize a series of evangelistic services sponsored by a union 
of Protestant denominations. When the meetings ended, he had 
fifty-one new members for the Congregational church. 

With this momentum First Church in Colorado Springs has never 
ceased its growth. From the very start, the members understood that 
unless they had regard for others they had no right to prosper them- 
selves. And so their benevolence giving was so great that one day they 
suddenly discovered they had been an independent church for six 
months without realizing it. Accordingly, they dutifully wrote to the 
Home Board to that effect. They met in several places—the “Univer- 
city” chapel, the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, the courthouse, 
until in 1878 they dedicated their own building. 

In California Gulch, there was a stirring of people who longed for 
a house of worship where their children could grow up in a Christian 
atmosphere. Perhaps they had been reading these Bibles bought in 
Kansas during that wild rush in ’58 and ’59 to the gold fields. Old- 
timers in Kansas still like to tell the strange tales told to them by grand- 
parents, of how the gold-seekers bound for Colorado swept through 
Kansas, buying Bibles by the hundred as they hurried to beat each 
other there. 

Rev. Stuart Sheldon had succeeded Mr. Perkins as general mis- 
sionary by 1877. He stopped at Malta, Oro, and Granite where he 
organized Sunday Schools. He lingered longer at Leadville where a 
tremendous boom was on. This was the year Colorado University was 
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getting started in Boulder and the young state was holding up her head 
to be counted. 

On July 15, Mr. Sheldon organized a church at Leadville with a 
total of five members, two men and three women. He wrote back home 
that this was “all the Christian element that could be gathered for that 
purpose from three towns.” He was saddened on the morning of the 
first service to learn of the death of one other woman who had expected 
to join the group. He succeeded in getting small groups together in 
the other villages before he left in August to look after needful spots in 
his territory. 

The Rev. Joseph Adams became the pastor of the trio of villages. 
He did the janitor work at Malta where he was permitted to preach to 
about ten people each Sunday. He borrowed the dinner-bell from the 
hotel and marched up and down the street ringing it vigorously. In 
Leadville there wasn’t even a schoolhouse so on good days the per- 
severing young minister held services on the street. Sometimes as 
many as twenty would attend. One day when they were late in arriving, 
he stood alone in his favorite spot and sang lustily, “There is a fountain 
filled with blood.” That day was a record breaker. Oro soon boasted 
of more members than the other two; forty-five regulars and a school- 
house in which to worship. 

We who write statistics dare not judge the worth of these brief lives 
of Christian churches. Who can measure the good that ten plus twenty 
plus forty-five Christian people have thrust through generations and 
scattered in many lands? Who knows what the final scene will be 
“When Earth’s last picture is painted’? 

Leadville had several names before she settled for her present one. 
At first it was Lead City, another 
time it was Agassiz (maybe one 
interested in the mountain trout 
remembered the famous icthyolo- 
gist). However, when Mr. Adams 
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left for other fields, the little church began to fall to pieces, so said the 
record. 

In May, 1878, the Home Missions Board sent out the first Superin- 
tendent to this field, the Rev. Joseph W. Pickett. His territory included 
Colorado, South Dakota, Wyoming and New Mexico. He made his 
headquarters in Colorado Springs and traveled thousands of miles to 
keep in close touch with every project that could be started. 

At the earliest possible moment, he went on horseback to Silverton 
“over the highest summits of the Rocky Mountains.” The population 
in the town was 1,000 now. He found no signs of Mr. Perkins’ efforts 
of two years before. As quickly as possible, he started a library with 
what books and magazines were available. 

Mr. Pickett was appalled that people seemed to recognize Sunday 
as no different from the other six days except to engage in their favorite 
recreations typical of mining towns of the era. He made some progress 
in instilling into the minds of a few that “rest” and “worship” were 
important words. 

The Superintendent 
was loath to leave Silver- 
ton unshepherded. He 
wrote to his brother-in- 
law, Harlan F. Roberts, 
just graduated from a 
seminary in Pennsyl- 
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vania, asking him to come to this high mountain top to begin his active 
ministry. His invitation was accepted and for the second time a church 
was started at Silverton on November 24, 1878. Years later, Harlan 
Roberts could laugh over his first sermon—it was not exactly a “moun- 
tain top experience.” He had been thoroughly advertised and on that 
first Sunday he preached his most eloquent sermon to about 300 people. 
At what he felt was the psychological moment, he gave an emotion- 
packed invitation to all those who wished to be members of the church 
to stand. One man hesitantly stood; however, from that day to this, there 
has been a Congregational Church in Silverton. Within the first year of 
its rebirth, it became self-supporting. 

A short time later, Mr. Roberts was abruptly stopped on the street 
and a gruff voice coming from a grizzled beard asked, “You the fellow 
what runs the Gospel mill?” 

“Yes,” promptly. 

“Well, here’s what‘s left in the Jockey Club’s Treasury after the 
races—for that Sunday School library.” The gift was $35.00. 

Knowing Silverton was in good hands, Mr. Pickett went back to 
Colorado Springs where he found a telegram explaining that the minis- 
ter he had left in the Black Hills had resigned and left the country. 
He started off promptly to fill the pulpit at Deadwood for at least one 
Sunday. He made several brief visits to small communities before 
heading south again. At “Jenny’s Stockade” he was held up by high 
water for a full day. According to his own words, it was by no means 
a lost day. He spent the hours in prayer and meditation. He had a 
tremendous faith in what this western land could mean to the nation 
when churches lifted high their steeples in every town and mining 
camp and the Christian citizens became the great majority rather than as 
now, a conspicuous, almost invisible minority. He took time to write 
a letter back to the Home Board: “The Congregational churches of 
our country will never suffer so great a work as now opens before us, 
to go by default for lack of means, if they clearly understand the 
magnitude of the interest at stake.” 

Before the day ended, he had a definite answer to his prayer, one of 
those strange sureties that come when one is completely in tune with 
the Infinite. Before he boarded the stage that night, he knew that 
Deadwood, Leadville and Central City would all have ministers soon. 
He ended his letter with expressions of high hopes and great plans. 
In the drizzling rain and the darkness of the night, the coach was held 
up by a band of six robbers. He was the only passenger; but neither 


he nor the driver was mo- 
lested although the men 
compelled them to wait 
while the mails were ran- 
sacked. 

Back in Leadville, Mr. 
Pickett revived the church. 
Some insisted that it was an 
Longmont organization of a new 

church since not one of the 
former members was there. The new church started with four people: 
one Methodist, one Presbyterian; one Baptist, one Congregationalist. It 
was quite an independent group, insisting that they be Congregationalists, 
not because they particularly wanted to be known as belonging to that 
denomination, but because they—this small congregation—meant to 
remain always the governing body. 

These four people prepared a constitution and by the time they were 
big enough—21 in number—and were meeting in the theatre building, 
they voted on the constitution and requested the Superintendent to 
please get them a permanent minister as soon as he could. 

On his next visit in Central City, he increased their membership 
by two: one Lutheran and one Episcopalian. This made 27 and they 
asked to be known as the “Free Church.” Like Leadville, they were 
cautious about being tied to any higher authority. 

Meanwhile, the church in Boulder, with the Rev. A. J. Chittenden 
as pastor, was making a valiant attempt at self-support, but as some 
said, “at the sacrifice of the pastor.” Longmont had a growing Sunday 
school and had started a mission service at Highland Lake, nine miles 
away, where the minister, Rev. J. W. White, preached as often as time 
permitted. Greeley was planning a $5,000 church building. 

Superintendent Pickett seemed to have a special regard for Leadville 
—a place of so much wickedness that it was the greatest challenge. He 
loved it with “an everlasting love” much as Jeremiah’s words explained 
God’s love to the wayward people of Judah. He wrote such glowing 
letters back to New York of the growing town and its great need for a 
church edifice that they sent him $1,200.00 to start the building. 

Coal Creek was settled mostly by Welsh miners and they welcomed 
the prospect of a church but with one stipulation—that they have a 
minister who could speak their language. They were organized in 
April, 1879, and the Rev. George M. Jones who readily filled the 
requirements, became their pastor. A few months later, Mr. Cross and 
the Rev. W. D. Westerveldt organized the church in Manitou Springs; 
both of these men had been preaching there on occasion. And so the 
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good work cointinued. The Superintendent found many college grad- 
uates living in rude cabins or tents in the mining camps and many were 
the mutually appreciated conversations around the campfires. 

One wonders at times that so little mention is made of the Indians 
during these years except to tell of the fear of them, when we delve 
into old letters and diaries. The United States Government seems to 
have been pushing them westward into a sort of deep freeze. The 
dedicated home missionaries were truly doing all they could to Christian- 
ize “the West” but how much could they accomplish when Church and 
State were doing such antipodal things? As the eager population 
swelled, our churches increased. 


Pueblo First 
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Two churches came alive in Pueblo in 1878: First Church and South 
Church. The Rey. Allen Tanner was an outstanding minister of First 
Church. Determined to have as complete sympathy as possible with the 
factory workers, he worked along with them as an employee while mak- 
ing a keen study of labor conditions. Thomas D. McClelland, a seminary 
student, worked with Mr. Cross during this summer in South Church 
and, on September 3, it was received into the Colorado Association with 
the blessing of the Superintendent. 

Of nine churches started in Pueblo before 1900, First Church is the 
only one remaining. 

In September of 1879, the Meeker Massacre occurred. Though the 
Indian agent, Meeker, cannot be blamed for his party’s being in that 
particular spot at the wrong time, this was a tragic revenge wreaked on 
the white intruders by the hopelessly frustrated Redman. Two months 
after this terrible “incident,” the Colorado Congregational Association 
met at Colorado Springs in annual session. First Church was dedica- 
ting its new building and the members were happy to have others re- 
joicing with them. Part of the prepared program was to be a discussion 
of the Government’s Indian Policy. 

Superintendent Pickett’s part on the program was near its beginning 
and so great was his plea for Christians to become aroused to the need 
of material action as well as spiritual enrichment in winning the “New 
West” to Christianity, that it was voted to omit the discussion on the 
Government’s Indian policy and spend the time praying for “the 
mission work.” We wonder how many present felt the irony of this 
situation? 

Mr. Pickett left the Springs with a generous cash gift to help the 
Leadville church. The stage in which he took passage overturned on 
the narrow mountain road and he was killed. The consternation of the 
church people throughout the state was piercing. He had become a 
symbol of what might be accomplished in the name of the God he had 
served with increasing faith. His strong belief that Good is destined to 
triumph over Evil when man is ready to obey divine law, has left its 
imprint on many even to this day. 

At Coal Creek in January, 1880, Rev. M. B. Morris succeeded Mr. 
Jones, preaching in the schoolhouse without a fire the first Sunday. A 
short distance away, people were shooting glass balls but he talked above 
the noise. He helped with labor and cash to build the church here and 
when it was finished it was the largest Congregational Church in Colo- 
rado. 

In March of this year, the Rev. C. C. Creegan came to take the place 


left vacant by Mr. Pickett. He had visited the state the previous year 


and had preached several Sundays in Buena Vista, at that time a town 
of only three months’ age; he remembered there had been 66 saloons 
and several dance halls then and he had preached in a harness shop 
with a saloon on each side and three across the street. Evidently he 
was ready to try again. 

Mrs. Pickett and her sons remained residents of Colorado Springs. 
The boys were active members of an “Exploring Association” the pastor, 
Mr. Cross, had organized. One Saturday morning, the club set out with 
Mr. Cross and George and John Pickett and Bertie Peck as his assistant 
leaders for the day, to explore “the old cave,” in the canyon. They 
ended their hike by finding an as yet undiscovered cave in an almost 
inaccessible spot high in the hills. Lighting their candles they ventured 
in and found a labyrinth of rooms adorned with glistening stalactites. A 
veritable fairy palace, it seemed as if centuries before a river must have 
been frozen suddenly in its flowing, “leaping down in successive cas- 
cades.” 

When the church folk learned that indeed a great discovery had been 
made, they promptly claimed the find and were beginning to make plans 
for commercializing it. For the benefit of the churches, of course. They 
proudly named it “Pickett’s Cave” and hoped itvwould be a lasting 
memorial of their beloved first Superintendent. However, the owners 
of the land on which the cave was found entered the scene to prove 
their rights and called it “The Cave of the Winds.” 
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During these busy months the Congregationalists started academies 
in Leadville, Trinidad, Santa Fe, Albuquerque, Las Vegas and Spear- 
fish, South Dakota. These small schools gave teasing flavors of learning 
to many young people who eventually found their way to Colorado 
College. It was said that no seeker of education need go without it, 
so long as he could reach Colorado Springs. 

In March, the Rev. E. A. Paddock came to the church in Leadville. 
Having heard of the death of Mr. Pickett, he stopped in Chicago and 
raised $1200.00 to bring to the church which the Superintendent had 
been on his way to save when Death overtook him. 

This astounding young man rode into Leadville on a load of lumber 
(the train only ran as far as Buena Vista) and scarcely had his feet 


touched the ground before he was helping the citizens build a “church . 


house.” He reorganized the membership and by enthusiastic agreement 
it was named the “Pickett Memorial Church.” He started a small news- 
paper called the “Leaflet of Leadville, adapted to the moral interest of 
the mines.” 


The gold mines were highly promising now and within a few months 


the new Superintendent Creegan could point to nine churches he had 
been instrumental in getting started. There was Alpine who welcomed 
him with satisfying hunger for a Christian community. He promised 
them a permanent minister as soon as possible. He walked twenty miles 
over the mountains to Hillerton and Virginia City which had a rapidly 
increasing population. Fifty-five miles farther on was Gothic which was 
—more or less—looking forward to seeing him, some hoping he would 
start a church, some hoping he would not. 

He attacked the long road on foot but soon was overtaken by a wagon 
load of men from Kansas. They stopped and offered him a ride which 
he gladly accepted. In the course of the ensuing talk, he learned that 
three of these men were going to Gothic to start a saloon; they even had 
the “makin’s” with them in the wagon. 

“Gentlemen,” requested Mr. Creegan gently, “please stop the team. 
I think I must walk.” 

“But we’ve got a long way ahead of us,” several friendly souls im- 
portuned him. 

“Tll manage,” was the answer. “It seems we are going in different 
directions after all. I hope we meet again and that we’ll be going the 
same way that time.” 

Reluctantly they let this queer stranger go. All night he walked and 
at ten the next morning he reached “Jack’s Cabin” where he caught a 
stage. He was pleasantly surprised on reaching Gothic to find that 
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friends from Colorado Springs had anticipated his coming by having al- 
ready helped get a board of trustees started. Perhaps someone had 
used that new thing called the telephone which had only recently made 
its entrance into the state. These people were eager to have a church 
but on one condition: they would NOT be under the authority of any 
denomination. 

“Then you are doing right by becoming Congregationalists,’ Mr. 
Creegan assured them. “They feel just as you do about it.” 

Leaving the Gothic young church in good hands, he walked ten miles 
to Crested Butte and promised them he would be back in two days to 
preach for them. Then on he went nine miles up Coal Creek to Ruby 
Camp. Here were 2000 people trying to get rich quickly, living in tents 
and log cabins, not a frame house among the whole lot. Some were 
obviously making money; there were fifteen saloons, each one paying a 
license fee of $600.00 per year. Eleven people offered to help him start 
a Christian church. “Looks as if we might be needing something of the 
sort.” One serious minded miner had reason to believe he spoke truly. 

Back in Crested Butte to keep his appointment, he preached two 
days in succession and organized a church of fifteen members, repre- 
senting five denominations. It delighted him to learn that four of the 
fifteen were college graduates. Back to Gothic he trudged and con- 
summated the organization of their church with eighteen members. 
Breckenridge was organized on July 11 with thirteen members. 

The Rev. Joseph Adams whom we left back there in Leadville 
mustered together about 25 men and one woman in Maysville and this 
group became an inspiration to many people who did not actually join 
them. The tireless young Joseph Adams made regular trips to Pine and 
Tomichi to preach the gospel to all who would listen. On snowshoes he 
went over the 13,000 foot pass at midnight when the snow would be 
the hardest. We hear of him again in 1883 when he accepted the 
Superintendency of Colorado’s Sunday School work. 

About this time “Deacon Meade” was riding his white mule regularly 
in to Longmont to attend the Congregational church. He lived at High- 
land Lake, ten miles away. Others of this farm region began following 
his example until Superintendent Creegan suggested that they form a 
church of their own. The first meeting was in the Highland schoolhouse 
and visitors came from Denver, Greeley, Boulder and Longmont. 
Deacon Meade led the worship service and Superintendent Creegan 
preached the sermon. Twenty-one people signed the church charter and 
were gratefully numbered with the Congregationalists of the State. 

This was about the time that Mr. Cross mounted his pulpit at First 
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Church in Colorado Springs one Sunday and began his sermon some- 
thing like this, “A pastor once dreamed that he was drawing a carriage 
up a steep hill in the mud. He thought his church folk were behind him 
pushing but finally, exhausted, he turned around and found they were 
all riding inside the carriage.” He ended the story by adding, “Now 
when I had that dream, only half of my folks were inside, the rest were 
pushing with all their might.” 

Soon after this Mr. Cross received a call to come to a church in 
Denver which was just in the throes of being born. Mrs. A. E. Kellogg 
had given a piece of land in West Denver “across Cherry Creek” from 
the other two Congregational churches, to the Presbyterians but they 
had decided against accepting it; so she gladly gave it to the Colorado 
Congregational Association. Mr. Cross accepted the invitation to be 
the first minister of this highly potential group. 

On preaching his farewell sermon to his Colorado Springs’ friends, 
he ended by telling about his hopes for this new challenge in Denver. 
He spoke of the ever-present need of material gifts and added, “Many 
a mickle makes a muckle. We want a muckle. Will you be one of many 
to give a mickle?” So he started the new church with a good gift from 
his former parish. 

There were nine charter members in the “West Denver” church but 
only one man beside the minister. This lone layman found himself 
loaded with important offices: he was a deacon, a trustee, the clerk, the 
treasurer and the Sunday School Superintendent. The pastor was the 
janitor. On the night of the first services in the tent with board sides, 
$527.00 worth of nails was stolen from the unfinished temporary abode. 
The following week the newspaper carried the story of the theft with 
this addition, “If the thief happens to read this, we cordially invite him 
to come to church—and bring the nails if he wishes.” 

The Rev. James B. Gregg, an Andover graduate, came from Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, to minister to First Church of Colorado Springs in 
1882. 

The church in Central City, the first brave hope of Congregationalism 
in the state—was pronounced dead. “Slain by Mammon,” one news 
story asserted. The building was sold for $500.00 and the money re- 
turned to the Congregational Union. “And yet we trust that somehow 
good may be the final goal of ill,” wrote Whittier some years before and 
that was the way the members of West Church, Denver, felt when they 
received the church furniture from Central City. 

Now Denver was growing and rapidly becoming “a stylish city.” The 
“new” First Congregational Church was ready for dedication on May 
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22, 1881, seating capacity 900, at a cost of $40,000.00. The Rev. J. V. 
Hilton was the present pastor. Mather Memorial Church was started 
this year, the fourth Congregational church in the city. It became a 
strong element for good citizenship and lived until 1949. This year, 
1881, the church at Crested Butte was the dominant moral element in 
that town. The townspeople were insisting they would not support an- 
other church. First Church in Colorado Springs was installing gas 
lights, ‘such a wonderful improvement” over kerosene lamps. In- 
cidentally, their Sunday School was planning to spend one whole year 
on the book of Mark—‘every verse will be studied,” read the an- 
nouncement. 

While need for more missionary work among the health and wealth 
seekers was imperative, the necessity for church structures became man- 
datory. Then came the great temptation to become commercial in a 
quiet Christian manner. Yes, you’ve guessed it; church bazaars, dinners, 
and other dignified ways of making money were becoming popular to 
the extent that while the women did the work and the men helped spend 
the money, many ministers were concerned as to the ultimate weaken- 
ing of the very foundation of the Christianity they had tried so hard to 
build in the West. 

Mr. Cross expressed what many felt when he wrote in the Congre- 
gational News, “We do not believe in them at all. If our church con- 
gregation should have a fair about the time of the holidays, and resort 
to the usual devices for raising money, especially raffling and voting, 
they could no doubt raise between $500.00 and $1000.00. But it would 
be the costliest money that the church ever raised. She would have to 
pay for it in a power loss of spiritual power.” 

This, too, was the year that the United States sent the Ute Indians, 
whose Chief Ouray had died the year before, farther toward the setting 
sun. While church bells rang and congregations sang such songs as 
“Take the Name of Jesus with you, Child of sorrow and of woe,” 
these who had thought the land was their own for a thousand years, 
turned their searching eyes toward other hills to climb. 

The Ouray Times carried this notation, “Sunday morning the Utes 
bid adieu to their old hunting grounds and folded their tents, rounded 
up their dogs, sheep, goats, ponies and traps and took the line of march 
for their new reservation, followed by General Mackenzie and _ his 
troops. This is an event that has been long and devoutly prayed for by 
our people. How joyful it sounds and with what satisfaction one can 
say, ‘The Utes have gone’.” One wonders if the writer were a satirist. 


CHAPTER 4 


1882-1892 
“Tomorrow Blossoms” 


“And bears his blushing honors thick upon him.” 
—Shakespeare 


This was a crusade of Youth, let us remember. More and more 
young men from theological seminaries, stirred by dreams of old men, 
were seeing visions of how they could make the old world new. Fresh 
from the halls of learning they came to glorify God, remembering that 
Education of the whole man was one of their sharpest weapons. 

On April 16, 1882, under the leadership of Rev. C. A. Harrison, 
pastor of First Congregational Church of Pueblo, a mission of eight 
members with a Sunday School of one hundred, sprang into vigorous 
life in the east part of town, known as “The Groves.” Pueblo was enjoy- 
ing a “boom” at the moment but too few saw its ending and another 
church, called Pilgrim Congregational Church started the same year. The 
Rey. W. C. Veazie managed to pastor both groups for a time. He saw 
them through the days of disappointment and until another boom was 
bringing high hopes. For many years, Pilgrim was one of the strong 
churches in the state. 

In the same month in which the church in “The Groves” in Pueblo 
was dedicating its modest building, Second Congregational Church in 
Denver was having troubles which they valiantly overcame. But we’ll 
let a Denver newspaper of the time tell it: 

“A procession of several hundred people, men, women and children, 
armed with benches, stools and chairs, was a novel spectacle on upper 
Arapahoe Street about eight o’clock last night and aroused no little 
curiosity and attention from the residents along the line of smaller 
march from 28th Street to the corner of 31st and Downing.” 

The reason? A new saloon was due to open the next morning right 
across the street from Second Congregational Church’s new building 
which was not quite finished. But that evening it was furnished and 
the first worship service held with the pastor, Rev. Dr. Blanchard, lead- 
ing his flock in prayers of praise and thanksgiving. Now, since it was 
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illegal to have a saloon so close to a house of worship, none appeared 
across the street. 

This was the year of the beginning of the Boulevard Congregational 
Church in Denver, in what was then called the Highlands, “north and 
west of the Platte River.” The gift of a tent by the Hyde Park church of 
Boston to be used by any beginning church in the territory had arrived. 
This was the first shelter for Boulevard Church; it became known as 
“The Gospel Tent” and though it suffered from semi-demolition from 
several windstorms, it did its faithful hovering over several beginning 
congregations throughout the State. 

The Rev. O. P. Bliss from Massachusetts was the first pastor here. 
A building was completed and dedicated in 1884. The first deacons 
were Judge R. H. Gilmore and Mr. G. M. Anderson. Two of the out- 
standing and tireless workers in this early church were Mr. Allison 
Stocker and Mrs. Walker, the latter excelling in her valuable aid in 
church schools. 

Mather Memorial Church had its birth this year in Denver and lived 
for sixty-eight years. Many people are alive today that remember this 
church as the hallowed place in which they first learned the joy of 
serving the Master. 

In August, Red Cliff Congregational Church was organized. For a 

time it did a valuable service to the community. We who write glibly 
of these deceased, have no way of measuring the spiritual wealth which 
began in this little group of Christians. They erected an edifice in 1889 
but the very next year they seemed to have been dropped from the roll 
of churches; and this gives us cause to question what may be true today 
even as it was in 1882; can it be that sometimes in our eagerness to draw 
all men unto God, we begin too soon to build impressive material 
temples lest some of our brethren of another denomination have more 
splendid places in which to worship? Could it be? 
' During these years of the °80’s, we find the ministers sometimes 
troubled over things which may sound amusingly naive to us today. 
Here is an issue of the old Congregational News: “A certain minister 
in Colorado—not a Congregationalist—is very popular with young 
men. There are probably some good reasons for this; but has the fact 
that he openly smokes cigars have anything to do with it?” 

The next year found Boulevard ready to give up the Gospel Tent 
for more permanent quarters and it became the shelter of a new church 
in Denver near “the Grant Smelter,” a suburb known as Elyria. Fifteen 
members signed the charter; their minister was Rev. Charles Uzzell, 
brother of “Tom.” In 1891, the church moved to its present location, 
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East 47th Ave. and Vine. The young church, Pilgrim Congregational, 
started with fifteen members and within a short time they had built a 
chapel. From then on to the present, this church has influenced a wide 
area in that part of Denver toward true brotherhood of all mankind. 
Rev. Roy Thomas was one of the well-known and loved pastors for a 
number of years. He also served the community as editor of the 
Colorado Pilgrim for a time. 

And still no grass grew under the feet of these eager young ministers 
of the Gospel of Christianity. “But where is there grass anyway?” this 
from a young miner who gazed fondly at a pile of rich ore fresh from 
the earth. “Who wants grass when we can have this?” 

The grass would come later. 

Now, Rev. Mr. Morris at Coal Creek was suddenly called over to 
Oak Creek two miles away, for a wedding. Maybe it was the way he 
conducted the ceremony that day that prompted the question one of 
the saloon-keepers of the village asked him. 

“If I gave you the loan of my place of business for a preaching on 
Sundays, would you come over and give it to us?” 

“Of course, I would count it a privilege,” was the quick answer. So 
for six weeks, after organizing a congregation of thirteen members, Mr. 
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Morris preached every Sunday afternoon in the saloon in Oak Creek 
after his morning service at Coal Creek. He always found the saloon 
clean and ready for him. At the end of two months this church was 
officially recognized by the Association. Later they moved to the post- 
office, then to the schoolhouse. But mines have a way of playing out 
and, in 1890, the little church apparently reached the end of its life. 

During these busy years sometimes, it seems, a young idealist, still 
wrapped in his visionary clouds, received a cruel jolt. Usually with the 
resilience of Youth he bounced back into position—but was he ever 
quite the same? Does materialism outweigh spiritual values as men 
grow older? We don’t believe it; yet sometimes we are tempted to pray 
that Youth may live intensively until his ideals fade, and then die. 

Here is something that gave us pause while rummaging through old 
copies of The Congregational News; and we wonder if the young sem- 
inary graduate joined the status acceptors: “How shall we get money? 
Here are some of the modern methods. Imagine David, advertising a 
grand series of bazaars, festivals, socials and dime parties to get money 
for the temple. Imagine, if you can, the beloved disciple saying to the 
others, ‘We must have an oyster supper to get money to provide our 
Master with suitable clothes for his work.’ Suppose Paul were today 
writing from one of our cities to another, ‘All sorts of fancy articles 
have been made and sold at magnificent prices. Now I am going to 
Pee Sete Ss and we want a good time there. What I have written will 
give you some hints as to the line of effort. Get the people aroused— 
ministers, citizens, all. They will take hold if you get them awake.’ I 
am preparing for the ministry. Shall I follow David and Paul and other 
disciples or have their methods become obsolete? Some wiser ones 
please answer.” 

As early as 1873, a man by the name of F. J. B. Crane had started 
a much needed “Railroad Mission” in North Denver near the railroad 
tracks. The value of this mission was—and still is—inestimable but 
it was never organized into a church. When a wanderer found refuge 
there and wished to anchor his life in a recognized harbor, he had to 
go down town to find a church. 

Charles Uzzell was quick to see this lack and he set about doing 
what must be done. Since First Congregational people were helping 
the Mission, he easily persuaded them to extend their help in forming 
a church in this community and with commendable alacrity he trans- 
ferred his membership from Methodist to Congregationalist. The or- 
ganization was soon recognized by the Association with ten members. 
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This was in 1884. Charles 
had a brother, also a Metho- 
dist minister, serving in 
Leadville at the time. 
“Brother Tom” was not 
hard to convince that his 
duty lay in this new and 
much needed church in one 
of the unpopular parts of 
Denver. He, too, became a 
Congregationalist and the permanent pastor of “The People’s Taber- 
nacle.” Even today the name stirs nostalgia in hearts still young though 
housed in aging bodies. “Brother Charles” left the state to pursue the 
same kind of work in Chicago and Los Angeles. 

A vital part of the work in The Tabernacle was the ministering to 
the physical needs of its members and anyone else who needed help. 
Until Mr. Uzzell’s death this was a splendid example of what Jesus 
meant when he spoke of “the good neighbor.” The Uzzells with volun- 
teer help from members and many donations from Denver merchants, 
served meals on Sunday mornings before worship services; they ran a 
dispensary (druggists supplied medicines), they maintained a night 
school and a kindergarten, a bureau of justice and a Keeley Cure for 
drunkards; they had sewing clubs and canning-fruit sessions. Judge 
Ben Lindsey of Denver Juvenile Court fame was at one time the Sunday 
School superintendent and clerk of the official board. 

Tragically, with the death of “Brother Tom” the pulsing heart of 
this—perhaps the most important Christian work in the city—weakened 
until there came a time when it was near to an end. Several other 
denominations became interested in buying the property but it is still 
held by the Congregationalists. Rev. Charles W. Bridwell made a 
valiant attempt to bring back the old vigor and enthusiasm to The 
People’s Tabernacle but at his death it sank into a comatose state. At 
present a small group of mission-minded people of another denomina- 
tion is renting the building. 

_ 1884 saw the beginning of Park Avenue Church, Denver. Superin- 
tendent Blanchard officiated at its birth in the Grace Reformed Episcopal 
Church. The first pastor was the Rev. B. F. Boller who, with twenty 
members, made the power of the group felt over a wide area. With the 
help of the congregation and a substantial gift from Supt. Blanchard, 
the church acquired two lots for a site. Dr. Roselle Cross raised a 
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thousand dollars for the building and the Church Building Society 
helped. Park Church, Boston, for whom the new church was named, 
came forward with financial help and by 1886 the chapel was ready 
for use and dedicated free of debt. The Rev. H. E. Thayer became the 
minister that year and served for two years. 

In spite of disappointments, setbacks, constant adjustments and 
many health problems, on the consecrated young ministers came, did 
their best, and died unconquered or lived to see their faith justified by 
the fruit of their works. 

In 1885 the Rev. H. P. Case had gathered together a group of fifty 
children and adults for a weekly Bible study; this Sunday school became 
the strong arm of the Olivet Church which Dr. Cross organized in the 
area of the Platte River in Denver. At first they used a tent for their 
place of worship—but not for long—strong winds demonstrated the 
instability of such a temporary abode for a House of the Lord, by 
blowing it down. A frame building followed, erected a short distance 
from the Larimer Street bridge. 

On August 2, 1885, at the invitation of the Methodist minister of 
Montrose, ten residents met with Dr. Cross of Denver, and Rev. Thomas 
Marsh of Ft. Collins and the Montrose Union Congregational Church 
was on its way. Mr. and Mrs. I. H. Woodgate from Colorado Springs, 
and Mrs. Hattie Simmons from Gunnison, were received into the group 
by letter at this meeting and their names added to the other charter 
members which follow: Mrs. R. H. Roberts, Mrs. Mary Gallagher, 
Miss Julia Ashley, Mrs. L. S. Neathery, Mrs. E. L. Osborn, Mrs. M. E. 
Kennedy, Mr. and Mrs. (Alice) George B. Jones. 

At this first session plans were made to apply for a $500 loan from 
the Church Extension Society; a committee was named to investigate 
building possibilities and agreement was reached to obtain a pastor as 
soon as possible. Trustees were elected and within two weeks arrange- 
ments were made to purchase lots in “Block 59 in the town of Montrose, 
Colorado.” In the next month bids were being made for the building of 
a church. The first minister, Rev. E. H. Byrons, was called early the 
next year at a salary of $400.00 per year. 

This is an example of how many churches were started when the spirit 
was strong in even a small group who worked together. Numerous testi- 
monies by individuals have shown how a common interest in building 
the material “House of the Lord” strengthened the’ need to walk more 
closely with their God. 

In October of 1886, the Rev. Clarendon M. Sanders, who had served 
the church in Cheyenne for eleven years, came to Denver as Superin- 
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tendent of both Colorado and Wyoming. The church at Eaton seems 
to have been the first one organized after his arrival. 

The new Superintendent was thrilled with the scenery which confront- 
ed him on all sides of this huge domain. Many letters which he wrote 
back to the Home Board show this. “On the west is the Rocky Range, 
with Long’s Peak tallest of all, within this view,” he wrote concerning 
Eaton which was named for Governor Eaton. In northern Colorado, 
eight miles from Greeley, in a ranching area, Eaton was a village of a few 
residences, a flour mill, an elevator, one store, a town hall and a two- 
story building which towered invitingly over the town. In this area, 
there were 28,000 acres of land under irrigation. 

Mr. Sanders likened this part of the country to (quoting Daniel Web- 
ster) “the springtime of the people.” He gave to the Eaton church the 
nickname, “The Spring Time Parish” since most of the members were 
youthful families who wanted advantages for their children. Education 
was important to them and so was religious training. Scarcely had the 
Superintendent taken inventory of the work before the Eaton citizens 
asked him to organize them into a real church. It was recognized by the 
Colorado Association early in 1887 and by 1890 they were worshiping 
in their own building. 

A young man by the name of King who was visiting relatives at the 
time of the organ- 
ization of the Eaton 
church, had been 
importunedto 
preach for them. 
Although a layman, 
he did so well the 
Association was 
urged to ordain 
him. This was done 
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in a moving service, the Rev. R. T. Cross giving the “charge” and the 
Rev. George Michael of Greeley, the right hand of fellowship. Most of 
the young pioneers had never seen such a ceremony and it is said that the 
influence that brief hour made upon the group being received into this 
Christian fellowship has touched each generation to the present day. 

It is recorded that there were 25 charter members in the Eaton church 
and on this memorable day of its recognition, one of the new converts, 
cut of the fullness of his gratitude, insisted on paying all expenses of the 
Council supper that evening. 

1886 also saw the beginnings of Congregational churches in Otis and 
Hyde. Although neither of these churches is alive today, the Rev. 
George Dungan should be honorably mentioned here because as minister 
of these two churches he broke the record until that time by remaining 
longer than any other man in one parish, more than ten years. The 
names of the members of these churches remain unknown today but in 
their day they received the Word of God and in turn made their little 
marks on their corner of the world and for this, today’s generation is 
thankful. 

In 1887 the little church at Platteville was awakened from a sleep of 
several years. A Yale seminary student accepted the pastorate but, as 
many others did and still do, realizing his need to complete his seminary 
training, he left the field. Several other potentially great men likewise 
came and went until in 1892 the church was dropped. 

Superintendent Sanders worked tirelessly and with mounting en- 
thusiasm in his work. Were there time or space to tell half of the oc- 
casions which have come to light where even a few moments under his 
radiant personality changed the lives of people, we could fill volumes. 

The Rev. Wm. L. Gilman who preached at this time at both Gilman 
(which was named for him) and Red Cliff, told this story. Mr. Sanders 
had come up from Denver to preach at his church in Gilman and was 
so inspired by the beauty of the mountains about him, especially the 
Mount of the Holy Cross which towered above the closer ranges, that 
his sermon, that day, changed the life of at least one man and perhaps 
many more. Mr. Gilman was catching the train for Denver a week later, 
after having preached at the usual Sunday night service. A young man 
approached him with the question, “Aren’t you the man who handed out 
the Bible talk last night?” 

NGS 

“Well, coupled with what that preacher a week ago said, it sure 
makes sense. That other fellow got me into hot water and you clamped 
down the lid. I’m taking the train back East to make peace with my 
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parents—I’ve been off their trail for a long time and I’m getting back.” 

The night was cold and during the long ride to Denver Mr. Gilman 
had difficulty trying to sleep, huddled into a knot of shivering flesh. 
The next morning he found a strange overcoat about him while his 
acquaintance of the night before sat across the aisle without one. In- 
consequential trivialities, do we hear some reader say? No place for 
such things in a history? Yet as a great man has said, only when history 
becomes “his story” is it interesting. 

Mr. Sanders grew accustomed to stage coaches and the various kinds 
of drivers which made his many trips either delightful or terrible—but 
always educational. 

There was the time he was on his way to keep an appointment in 
Wyoming. The stage was full of tourists so the driver invited the min- 
ister to sit with him. The road was rough with many deep ruts which 
apparently the driver knew well. He took great pleasure in driving 
quickly over these places, confiding his knowledge gleefully to the man 
beside him. “This will make ’em yell!”—“Here’s one to scare ’em outta 
their seats.” After a hectic ride of five hours, Mr. Sanders told his 
friends later, he began using the name of the Lord in quite different 
fashion from what came easily from the driver’s lips, praying for a safe 
end to the trip. He preserved on paper the words he remembered, “Dear 
Lord, I am going quite a ways to do what I can to encourage and help 
one of your churches. I trust I am about your work. Now this experi- 
ence is pretty hard—I cannot endure much more. I do desire to live to 
reach my destination and to be able to do something after my arrival. 
I pray that this ride may be made a little easier for me.” 

To his great relief at the next stop it was time to change drivers and 
horses. His new companion was gentle and kind. He explained that the 
horses they had left at the last station were named Monte, Keno, Reck- 
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less and Danger, as if that may have had something to do with the 
personality of the driver. 

Out on the plains of Eastern Colorado, Flagler was a thriving center 
for the farmers. On December 13, 1888, the Rev. Mr. David Minich 
started a Congregational Church here. Droughts struck the community 
and for four years the pastor’s salary was $350.00 annually. During his 
stay he helped organize five other churches and seven outstations. Among 
these were Seibert and Arickaree. In the latter town Mr. Minich with 
25 members built a small church, and out from Denver’s “West Congre- 
gational Church” (later Third Church) came the pews which had served 
them well and which before that, had been in Central City’s Congrega- 
tional Church, the first of the denomination in the state. 

The Rock Island railroad had been finished as far as Colorado Springs 
and thus Friend and Cope, also, took on new life and because of Mr. 
Minich’s unceasing efforts, churches were established in these places. 
Flagler is still one of the denomination’s strong churches. 

The next year, 1889, another church was started in Colorado Springs, 
called “South Church”—later the name was changed to “Second Con- 
gregational Church of Colorado Springs.” 

The first Congregational church in Mesa County was the result of 
Mrs. S. B. Pickett’s unswerving determination that one should be there. 
With Superintendent Sander’s help she had tried to organize one in 
1887 but due to influence by members of another denomination which 
apparently were doubtful of any church “without a creed,” she waited 
until enough individuals had struggled with their various consciences 
and had decided that Congregationalism was permeated with Christian- 
ity whether it had a creed or not. So in the schoolhouse in 1888 in 
Whitewater, Mrs. Pickett organized a church with 13 members. 

Whitewater by now had become the largest shipping point on the Rio 
Grande railroad and it was also a freighter station for mineral, lumber 
and cattle. Mrs. Pickett needed help in the country and wrote to the 
Home Office for it. 

Two Chicago seminary students answered the call. They were soon 
on the field and Mrs. Pickett took them into her home as members of 
the family: Otis L. Olds and Charles N. Ransom. 

Mr. Olds is credited with having started the church at Fruita and 
both young men worked with telling clarity of Dees cure their sum- 
mer vacations. 

Often the young college men found their “own kind” among the 
miners or farmers—men with degrees from well-known Eastern 
“knowledge factories.” Many were the lasting friendships made and, 
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with the towering mountains to remind them of their dependence on their 
Creator, friendships grew matching that of David and Jonathan. 

Only the very new in the land were abashed at the vernacular of “the 
natives,” and before they realized it they were talking just like them. 
One town paper, for example, had this bit of news about this time, 

“Our local sky-pilot was out of luck last Sunday. He had previously 
announced that on Sunday evening he would preach as his sermon, ‘The 
Value of Good Men in the World,’ but some fellow broke into his 
shack on his ranch and stole the manuscript he had prepared upon the 
subject and, consequently the meetin’ was busted up as far as a sermon 
on the above subject was concerned.” 

Once when Supterintendent Sanders was dated to preach at Buffalo, 
Wyoming, this appeared in the preceding week’s paper: “Mr. Sanders 
is a gentleman who will understand the requirements as to the class of 
material best fitted to fill a western pulpit and his visit there will no doubt 
result in the selection of a minister who will shuffle out gospel to suit 
our people. A continual picnic awaits the right man who assumes pas- 
toral charge in Buffalo.” 

As early as 1884, a young man by the name of John T. Whyte, had 
come to Colorado for his health. He became principal of the public 
school at Craig. At once he was concerned about lack of religious in- 
fluence in the surroundings. He started a Sunday school both here and 
in Yampa. From time to time he wrote letters back to the Home Board, 
expressing the urgent need for young ministers to come west. 

The women of Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, New York, 
became interested and pledged $400.00 to put a man in Routt County. 
The Home Mission Society found a man to send out but by the time he 
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came, Mr. Whyte had died. The seed he planted in his short stay has 
yielded much more than the proverbial hundredfold. 

The man who came in answer to Mr. Whyte’s plea was Mr. J. W. 
Gunn, a senior from Yale. The first-honors graduate from Yale, Rev. 
Albert W. Hitchcock, came out at the same time, sent by the Sunday 
School Publishing Society. It was now 1889; the frontier “had ceased 
tO! Exist.” 

Mr. Gunn preached his first sermon at Steamboat Springs, May 26, 
1889. Dr. Campbell, the Presbyterian minister of the town, had the 
honor of introducing him to his first congregation. From the record what 
he said was, “It is not my custom to call a brother minister a ‘son of a 
Gunn,’ but that is what I am doing this morning.—It gives me great 
pleasure to present to you the Rev. J. W. Gunn.” 

The first Congregational church in Steamboat Springs was given the 
name “Euzoa” (meaning “right life”). While Mr. Gunn was preaching 
in Craig, Hayden and Williams Fork, a church of 25 members was get- 
ting started in New Castle. A little girl, Sadie Reese, now Mrs. Boulton, 
was the organist for this church at its initial services and long afterward. 

Names of churches which appeared for the first time on the state As- 
sociation roll in 1889 were: Fruita, Overland, Cortez, Hayden, Lyons, 
New Castle, Friend, Telluride, Steamboat Springs and Whitewater. 

1890 in the United States, the beginning of the last decade of a 
century of progress with repercussions, was later noted as the year that 
the national government was buying and storing most of the silver 
mined, “to help the miner” and keep the price from its tendency to 
plunge downward. Only a few people seemed to feel concern for the 
economy of the country. This was the year that the corner stone for the 
state capitol was laid in Denver. 

And starting the year with faith and high hopes, on the first day of 
January, the Congregational Association welcomed into its fold the 
South Broadway Congregational Church on South Sherman near Bay- 
aud. Before the year was gone, the members had completed a building 
and were self-supporting two years later. 

Denver was reaching west into a suburb known as Villa Park. The 
Rev. George W. Rose organized a church there. One of the trustees was 
a Negro whose name seems lost but his deeds live on. He raised 
$1000.00 of the building fund alone. The first edifice was at Ninth 
Street and Knox Court. However, before its completion—but here is 
what The Home Missionary states, “The ‘Gospel Tent,’ gift from Hyde 
Park Church, Mass., for home missionary work in Colorado was ruined 
by a gale which swept Villa Park, July 29.” 
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This year—1890—brought a man to Colorado who from the day 
of his entrance has been loved and revered by all who had the privilege 
of knowing him. The Rev. Seldon C. Dickinson began his ministry in 
Rico, Colorado. Graduated from Oberlin, he had refused flattering 
offers to remain in the East; the West was calling him. Mr. Sanders had 
written to the Home Board that the residents of this little town had 
threatened to kill any minister who came within its borders. 

A paid “orator” had been there who wrote funeral orations for a 
price—fifteen dollars for one or at bargain prices, two for twenty-five 
dollars. Mr. Sanders had obtained the use of the G.A.R. Hall with 
more cooperation than he had anticipated. However, a theatrical troupe 
was in town doing a big week’s business. His request that it omit its 
Sunday evening performance in deference to a Christian worship service 
was promptly refused; Sunday nights were the best times for show busi- 
ness. A sympathetic resident succeeded in obtaining the schoolhouse for 
the Sunday services. Encouraged, Mr. Sanders remembered seeing a trio 
of really good singers with a patent medicine advertiser on the street; he 
hunted them up, importuned them to come to his Sunday night service 
and they readily consented. Posters were quickly plastered all over the 
town, advertising the famous trio. Result: the schoolhouse was crowded 
on Sunday night and Superintendent Sanders preached and the men’s 
trio sang all the old Gospel hymns. It was said that a mere handful 
watched the dramatics in the G.A.R. Hall. 

On arriving in Rico soon afterward, Mr. Dickinson found twenty 
saloons and six grocery stores. In six months he had mustered a thriving 
congregation and in time for a Christmas program a building was ready 
in which “to worship the Christ Child.” 

The Rev. Thomas Lee came out in April of this year to take charge of 
Flagler, Siebert and Claremont. His valiant heart was far stronger than 
his physical being; he lived only three months but the imprint of his 
spirit remained. 

Grand Junction was a thriving town now, the price of silver was not 
causing the people here any worry and early in the year a Congrega- 
tional Church was organized. Their first meeting place was the “Gospel 
Tent”—the one which had been donated to the Home Missionary So- 
ciety by the Hyde Park Church of Boston. A story is told of a small 
boy who had watched the erecting of the tent with eagerness. Finally he 
accosted one of the workmen, “Mister, when will the clowns be here?” 

Before the end of the year the First Congregational Church of Grand 
Junction had bought a building from the Southern Methodists at 543 
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Rood Ave., and on June 15, 1890, the Children’s Day service appropri- 
ately opened its first permanent home. 

The Rev. S. F. Dickinson (not to be confused with S. C. Dickinson) 
became the first pastor of this church. He had served in Central City 
in 1870 and with typical altruism he helped the young church to reach 
out at once and help her smaller neighbor, Kannah Creek, to the east. 

Rev. A. H. Bears helped in the organization of the Kannah Creek 
Church and became its first pastor. He had come from Dakota for “lung 
trouble” and, only thirty years old, he felt that he was destined to a 
long life dedicated to the work he had chosen. It was not to be. 

He had written a paper on “The Sabbath and its relation to our 
Church Work,” which he was to read at the Association meeting in 
Montrose. He was at the station in Fruita ready to take the train but 
died before the train pulled out. He was buried in Denver. 

Cope and Minturn came into the family of Congregational churches 
in Colorado in 1891, and Ironton was feeling the influence of Rev. 
William Davies who almost single-handed, built an edifice which cost 
$1200.00 offered by those who apparently had not the time to help with 
the actual work. 

By 1892 those whose eyes were on business, prosperity and the 
growing population, were becoming wary. But those whose thoughts 
were on “those better things” had hope—perhaps their faith was blind— 
that such a thing as a panic could not touch this wonderful United 
States. The valiant ones kept starting churches and none dares say their 
labor was wasted even though the material part of their efforts lies dead. 

Shall we roam through such a graveyard for a moment? Here lies the 
Congregational church in Littleton, born in 1892, died in 1901. Rev. 
John Harrington was the first pastor. The sturdy brick building still 
stands. Here lies Guston, a mile from Red Mountain near Silverton, 
dedicated by Mr. Davies—died in infancy. Overton was kept alive for 
nearly a year, under the steady efforts of Rev. J. D. Walden despite very 
little financial pay. 

“But the ladies did finally raise ten dollars for him,” someone reported 
to The Congregationalist near the year’s end. 

And this is Debuque Congregational Church, born 1892, died 1895. 
Hot Sulphur Springs, born 1892, thought to be dead in 1901—delight- 
fully alive today. 

Here lies Amethyst, born 1892. There was a rich mine here, called 
“Yankee Girl’; it had a tunnel 190 feet long. Cripple Creek, born 
1892, had a good start, aided financially by an unnamed friend from 
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London, England. The building still stands, sold to another denomina- 
tion. 

Despite his accounting for 53 churches in his territory, twelve of 
which were self-supporting, and his evident hope for a great future for 
Congregationalism in Colorado, Mr. Sanders in his annual report for 
1892, did make a strong plea for more missionaries to come to this 
field. 

“New work has hailed us on all sides. I doubt if ever there was a time 
when these calls were more numerous or urgent. To many of them we 
could not respond with aid.” 

Yet the poor but benevolent young churches kept increasing their 
giving to the less fortunate as they could. To their glory, these struggling 
Christian communities from their first vision of what a church is, began 
giving—giving of themselves in their own areas, of course, but giving in 
willing sacrifice to the hungry and illiterate beyond the seas. One min- 
ister said, “The missionary enterprise is the safety valve of the church 
and if you shut that down you may look for an explosion.” 

In fact, these early churches cut their spiritual teeth on “the mission 
of the church.” In church school, prayer meetings, Ladies’ Aids, men’s 
gatherings, they talked of this mission as housewives talked of drying 
apples and making jelly. And, prayer, let us remember, was a living, 
breathing, daily part of life with them. 
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“The Third Day Comes a Frost 

A killing frost— 

And when he thinks, good easy man, 
Full surely his greatness is a-ripening— 
Nips his root 

And then he falls—” 


—Shakespeare. 


On March 4, 1893, Grover Cleveland, again became president of the 
United States. The Treasury was nearly empty. Exports were falling 
below imports, leaving a big balance of gold to be met. This was known 
as the year of “the panic of 93.” Yet this was the year of the dazzling 
World’s Fair in Chicago—the year more than 600 banks in the country 
closed their doors and railroads went into receiverships. 

In Colorado there was uncertainty, disillustionment. Many people 
packed up and went “back to civilization.” However, Superintendent 
Sanders was one of the perennial optimists. He spurred the churches, 
individually and collectively; this was the time to “try men’s souls” and 
not to be found wanting. 

Even the little children were imbued with eagerness to help the needy. 
Let it be said now and perhaps repeated often, no matter what mistakes 
our early church people made, one thing they followed meticulously; 
from a child’s earliest understanding of the word “GIVE” he learned 
that giving meant sharing to the point of sacrifice..»One report from a 
Denver church read, “Our Juniors began by each one bringing one 
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potato. We had enough to fill two sacks and then came small packages 
of tea, sugar, meal, flour, and beans. These were given to the poor and 
sick in the city.” 

Mr. Sanders worked on the theory that anyone who doesn’t go hungry 
to bed has enough to share with one who does. The Superintendent 
often told the story of John Wesley who had facetiously suggested that 
a congregation should be divided into two parts, those who need help 
and those who can help. Those who did not give would be catalogued 
as “needers” and given part of what was meant for the destitute. Perhaps 
the old Scotch deacon had the same idea, according to Mr. Sanders, 


Craig 


Hayden 


when in passing the offering 
plate, he came upon a mem- 
ber who whispered haltingly, 
“Tm too poor,” whispered 
back, “Then take something 
out—this offering is for the 
poor.” 

“Colorado’s resources are 
not silver alone,” remarked 
a rancher on the western 
slope where times and fortunes were changing rapidly. Sagebrush and 
greasewood were being rooted out and orchards of peach, apple and pear 
were being planted. Grape and backberry vines and other fruit bushes 
were flourishing but only for the few who had the means to plant and 
harvest such rewarding fields. 

The valiant mission-minded kept trying to start new churches. But 
in 1893, only five Congregational groups were organized; none lived 
long. They were Bovina, Batchelor, Fondis in Elbert County and Stark- 
ville near Trinidad. The tragedy is not that they died in infancy but that 
there is no record of the people who were made valuable citizens by 
these determined disciples of Christ. The world’s history has ever been 
made—not by the scout who points the way (he would still be un- 
known) but by the millions who follow, nameless, but carrying their 
small candles high until they burned out. The real tragedy is that too 
many let the winds of complete conformity blow out their candles while 
they march on, thinking they are still valuable because they’re in the 
procession. 

This was Dr. C. M. Sanders’ last year as Superintendent of the 
Colorado Congregational churches. During our research, we have en- 
joyed actually knowing this man as if we had been a contemporary. Here 
is a sample of his manner of talking: 

“TI was on my way to Buena Vista where I was announced for a Sab- 
bath and had taken the train Saturday noon, expecting to reach my 
destination at five o’clock that afternoon. There had been some change 
in trains so that it was needful that I add fifty miles to my journey. 
There were other unavoidable delays and it was midnight when I reached 
the first train on which I could come to my appointment.—The con- 
ductor came. ‘This train does not stop at Buena Vista,’ he said. 

‘But I have an appointment there for the Sabbath; I must be there,’ 
was my reply. 
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‘Sorry, sir, but you will be obliged to go on to Salida and wait for the 
west bound; it makes the stop. I must obey orders.’ 

‘That’s right. I wouldn’t have you do otherwise.’ 

“This would make me an additional fifty miles travel and use up 
most of the night. I was weary. It had been a trying week. My rest had 
been much broken by illness in my home.—How unfit I should be for 
the week of the Sabbath with little or no rest. I remembered that it is 
said, ‘In all thy ways acknowledge Him and he shall direct thy paths.’ 
I called to mind our God as a great God, able to do ‘exceedingly abun- 
dantly’—He could stop that train without harm to anyone. 

“T said to Him reverently, ‘If it could be His will, wouldn’t he do it for 
me?’ 

“When within a few miles of Buena Vista, the conductor came 
through the train. “We have a hot box. I shall charge this to you.’ 

“Was that simply chance? Surely it was a very fortunate happening 
for me and I was just simple enough to thank my God for it.” 

While most of the panic was over by fall of this year, it had taken its 
toll in Colorado as well as the other states. Families kept moving out. 
Tramps were seen in every town. Our missionary strength was decreas- 
ing rapidly. Dr. Sanders had written to Headquarters, “These experi- 
ences are severe. The fires are hot. We fear the results. It is well to 
remember the Master’s position in these crucial experiences. He stands 
by the crucible. He watches the precious metal, seeing that only the 
dross is removed.—The crucible is not for destruction but for purifica- 
tion.” 

The real beginning of a Congregational church in Creede (called 
Amethyst then) had been in 1892 when the Rev. Horace Sanderson 
preached the first sermon ever given in the place. It was ina log cabin 
belonging to Mr. Charles F. Nelson. One baptism was recorded, that of 
Georgia Louise Haskins, daughter of the J. L. Haskins. The Rev. Milton 
H. Franz later was a pastor there for a time. Having been dropped from 
the rolls, however, in 1893, Creede made a supreme effort to have its 
faithful group recognized as an alive church. It can be recorded as one 
of the “panic year” churches and it is still very much alive. 

The first pastor of this reborn church was the Rev. W. G. Patchell. 
The town was named Creede for one of the chief owners of the mine 
responsible for the building of a community. 

About this time the area around Telluride took on new life and hope. 
Why? A bell. A friend from the East had sent the church a bell. 
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“The bells in the steeple 
Ring peace to the people: 
‘God loves you,’ they cry.” 


On the first Sunday that 
this bell sent its mellow 
voice across the housetops 
and through the ravines, a 
miner on Carbonite Hill 
stopped his work suddenly Maybell 
and called to his compan- 
ions, “Hey, pard, Jesus Christ has come to these parts.” Perhaps he was 
quoting what had been said of the Leadville bell some years before. Bells 
do tell stories. 

In spite of—perhaps because of—the financial straits of this year, the 
members of Plymouth Church, Denver, determined to pay off the debt 
on their new building at Fourteenth and Lafayette, so they bought bonds 
of one hundred dollars’ denomination, some even mortgaging their 
homes to do it. The Green Mountain Falls’ church had a mortgage on 
its building, held by the Congregational Building Society. By great effort 
most of it was paid off and the remainder cancelled until such time as it 
“may cease to be a Congregational meeting place.” 

Mr. Sanders worked during this last year in Colorado as if he some- 
how knew that his earthly task would soon be over. His ever present 
sense of humor even in the grimmest hours released tensions of those 
working with him. He was always ready at the right moment to make 
them laugh. 

One of his favorite stories ran this way: Pat invited his friend Mike to 
visit a beautiful cathedral in New York. Inside, Mike looked about in 
awe and wonder, then said in husky undertone, “Pat, it sure bates the 
divil!” 

“An’ sure,” said Pat, “that’s the intintion of the thing.” 

In his annual report for this year 
of 1893, Dr. Sanders stated that in 
Colorado there were now 57 Con- 
gregational churches with a member- 
ship of 3905. Sixteen of the churches 
were self-supporting; there were 45 
church edifices; 14 parsonages. The 
Sunday School membership was 
6757; local expenses, $74,881 and 
benevolence, $23,150. 
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Early in 1894, Rev. Horace Sanderson, already a staunch friend of 
church people in the state, accepted the superintendency of Congrega- 
tionalism with the same firm belief as his predecessor, that God meant 
for this denomination to make its lasting imprint on the people of the 
West. These were the years that President Cleveland called “the luck- 
less years.” We find a record of only three English speaking Congrega- 
tional churches started during this year, one in Ft. Collins of which more 
will be said later; Manchester, mentioned as being “near the paper mill” 
in Denver, but it apparently lived only a brief span; and a church at 
Ward which lasted until 1901, having five shepherds of its changing 
flock during that time; namely, Rev. Frank Eckol, Mr. Charles H. Har- 
ger, Rev. John Hollars, Rev. William Hutchinson and Rev. George 
Marsh. 

This was the year that first the United States began talking of the 
possibility of annexing Hawaii as a state; and here in Colorado informed 
Congregationalists began taking pardonable pride in explaining to those 
new in the denomination that “we” were first to take the Christian mes- 
sage to the land of Queen Liliuokalani. 

In 1895, Arriba folk organized a church of their own; until then 
they had been an active part of the one at Flagler. Now they had the 
honor of being hailed as the one-hundredth Congregational church to 
be organized in the state.. Fountain also organized a church this year 
as did the people of Englewood. 

In 1896, we find the Congregationalists busily starting churches at 
Gillette and Burdette. The Rev. George Dungan served the church at 
Burdette for most of its brief life. 

This was “election year’—remember? William Jennings Bryan with 
his eloquent pleas for free silver—‘“16 to 1”—was lauded by the miners 
of the West and scorned by “big business” of the East. With Bryan’s 
defeat many Colorado people again felt the keen pinch of poverty. 

No Congregational churches were started in Colorado during 1897. 

A war was in the making. Cuba was being misgoverned by Spain. 
American interests in Cuba were being devastated by guerilla warfare 
while the Cubans were trying desperately to get out from under Spanish 
domination. Naturally we felt so concerned for the Cubans that we went 
to war with Spain and won freedom for the Cubans. 

The country was in for a time of prosperity now that gold had been 
discovered in the Klondike. Between 1897 and 1902, there was $437,- 
000,000.00 worth of gold coined in the United States. Prosperity shook 
the West like a strong wind. A feeling of financial security showed in 
the paying off of mortgages and the starting of new businesses. Colorado 
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churches began growing “in wisdom and in stature and in favor with 
God and man.” That is, they did up to a point where, rather than being 
obvious in wanting a Congregational church in every community, often 
they quietly left the field to conscientious people who felt that without 
their particular kind of Christianity, the whole area would be spiritually 
lost. Many Congregationalists themselves have criticized their church 
brothers for not being aggressive. “Forbid him not, for he that is not 
against us is for us,” is still the Congregational answer as was Christ’s 
own. 

In 1899, churches were started at Ophir and at Yale where Mrs. Mary 
Bevis, a licentiate, was pastor. The membership was never more than 
sixteen. The next year a small group was organized in Ariola and a 
strong German church at Bethune. We have refrained from mentioning 
the German churches since there is one chapter devoted to them alone. 
However, we mention Hope Church in Bethune because from its begin- 
ning it was a wonderful example to all Colorado Congregationalists in its 
benevolent giving. The attitude of these people through the years has 
been a revelation to many of the uninitiated, of the real joy of sharing. 

And suddenly we were on the threshold of a new century. 

In 1900, the Colorado Congregationalists welcomed four new church- 
es into their fold: at Tuttle, West Eaton in the Columbine School area, 
started by Mr. John Kong; at Kirk in Yuma County with Rev. Peter 
Rasmussen as the first pastor; at Cameron and at Craig. 

The Craig Church is the only one of the four which still lives. State 
Superintendent Sanderson met here with a group of fifteen residents on 
May 12, 1900. Holding open their charter during the summer, the 
group doubled its number so that the number of original members was 
thirty on the record. Rev. Harold Anderson was the first pastor. His 
salary was $700.00 per year. During his first year he preached 94 
sermons, made 700 calls, attended 53 prayer meetings, married nine 
couples and officiated at two funerals. 

The next year was a happy one for the Craig church. On September 
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5, the Northwestern Association was organized at this church on the 
same day the corner stone was laid for their new building. From its 
beginning, this church and the Disciples of Christ in the town worked 
together in friendly fashion, holding community revival services and 
sometimes one church dismissed its services to attend the other on 
special occasions. 

In the summer of 1900, the Rev. W. H. Hopkins came to Colorado 
from Nebraska on a vacation. The Third Congregational Church in 
Denver had been without a pastor for a time and invited him to fill the 
pulpit while he was in town. So well did he fulfill this mission, the mem- 
bers importuned him to become their permanent minister. Feeling ob- 
ligated to return to his present charge he declined the invitation. How- 
ever, when during the next year they repeated their request, he came 
to Denver, where, after ten years of valuable service at Third Church, 
he became the State Superintendent of Congregational Churches. 

The church at Ault had the honor of becoming the seventy-fifth 
church of this denomination in Colorado which still lived in 1901. Mr. 
Scott King had for several years been conducting a lively Sunday School 
here, an ecumenical group, and this formed the nucleus of the new 
church. Superintendent Sanderson participated in the formal organiza- 
tion and the Rev. J. W. King who had often been a guest speaker of the 
group, became the first pastor. Both the town and the church grew and 
by 1904 a church building was completed. In two more years the mem- 
bers had supplied a comfortable parsonage for their minister. Mrs. 
May, Mr. Knowleton and Mr. James Scarlett seem to have been the 
guiding stars in the early years of this church. 

On the Elk River in Routt County, there was a tiny settlement called 
Clark. Ranches and smaller farms encircled it, a friendly, sociable 
lot. Soon they felt the need of religious guidance. “Jim’’ Norvell and 
Mr. W. R. Walker visited the community and were influential in stirring 
the minds of the people to do something about this need. They searched 
for a leader. 

The Rey. R. L. Davis had graduated from an Eastern seminary with 
an expressed purpose of serving wherever the need was greatest. Clark 
seemed to be the place and he accepted the call readily with an undeter- 
mined salary promised—whatever the free-will offerings indicated. The 
first year it was $130.67. His work was invaluable and as the little 
group grew in numbers and influence, they urged him to accept a stated 
salary, but he refused. 

“No,” he said, “a church needs a parsonage. If I accept more salary, 
we can’t have a parsonage.” 


Mr. Davis obtained the consent 
of the forest ranger and with the 
help of parishioners, he cut down 
and hewed logs for a home for his 
successor. He did much of the build- 
ing himself and when the money 
ran out he borrowed one hundred 
dollars from his sister. Once he Redvale-Nucla 
even pawned his overcoat and sever- 
al times he took temporary jobs of feeding cattle to enrich the treasury. 
When the parsonage was finished he wrote the Home Mission Office 
to send a minister with a family to Clark. He left for his home in Ten- 
nessee in time to say goodbye to the sister who was leaving to become 
a missionary in Canton, China. Of such stuff as this were Congregational 
ministers who “came West.” 

A young church was born in 1901 in Platte Valley, near Brighton, 
called the Brighton Platte Valley Church. The Rev. J. H. Singleton 
was the first pastor here, and he also started a group at Pyramid which 
was known as a branch of the Hayden Church. 

Colorado Springs was growing rapidly and during this first year of 
the century two more churches here began their adventures in the 
“Kingdom building.” The Standard Production Mills and the Midland 
Railroad shops formed a suburban community. Under the auspices of 
First Church, a Sunday School had been growing with the leadership of 
Mr. Joseph Clark. This foundation became the Pilgrim Church (some- 
times called the First Congregational Church of Colorado City). Able 
help in this organization was given by Rev. A. S. Bush, the Colorado 
Superintendent of Home Mission Sunday Schools. 

The people in this community were not wealthy but concerned, and 
helped in many ways. Mr. D. C. Mosher donated the ground for a 
building and General W. J. Palmer donated a generous cash offering. 
By 1905 the building was complete and occupied. During the first three 
months the members were able to give only $13.00 towards the min- 
ister’s salary. 

In 1909, the Standard Productions Mills closed and 200 men were 
out of work. Disheartened, they moved away but for almost ten years 
Pilgrim Church kept its doors open. It was an excellent place for stu- 
dents from Colorado College to experience their first ventures in the 
preaching field and to feel the heartbeat of humanity. 

Churches were organized in Cimmaron, Rye, Thurman and Yampa 
in 1902. The first regular pastor for Yampa was Rev. 'S. A. Pettit who 
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traveled regularly fifty miles from his home on Elk River to hold Sun- 
day services. 

Denver added one more Congregational Church to her number this 
year—the Ohio Avenue Church. 

The church at Craig was already becoming aware of the needs of her 
far-flung neighbors. Especially did she hold out a hand to Maybell, 
thirty miles away where a church with an interesting history to follow 
had been born the year before. 

A letter from Rev. Allen Shaw Bush to E. Shelton gives a vivid pic- 
ture of muddy roads, swollen streams and stormy weather which ham- 
pered the men who traveled mile on mile to keep appointments to preach 
to small but eagerly waiting groups. Sunday Schools were organized at 
Brown’s Park and Cross Mountain during these months. 

In 1903, Mr. Harold E. Anderson, minister of Craig, organized a 
Sunday School at Lilly Park in the home of Mr. James Barnes. Mr. 
Barnes became the superintendent and Miss Bessie F. Moore, the sec- 
retary. Mr. Bush visited the Barnes’ family again the next year and 
found an excellent and growing Christian influence radiating from their 
home. 

Across more mountain ranges in the eastern part of Mesa County, a 
village was growing into a town, Collbran. 

“Rey. Mr. Brooks commenced work on the Collbran church Monday, 
and he says he is going to finish it,” announced the newspaper, The 
Pleateu Valley Stockman. It seems that the corner stone for a church 
had been laid two years before but the young farmers with their families 
were working night and day to get their own homes finished. 

Two names are repeated many times in connection with the beginning 
of this church: a Mr. Nobel who gave the land on which the church was 
built and Rev. J. H. Brooks, “a preacher who did a little carpentering,” 
played a zither and possessed a beautiful baritone voice. 

The newspaper in Rifle, aware of the slow progress on the Collbran 
building, said, “What Plateau Valley needs is a few preachers who will 
interest the people without lacerating their feelings; convert them from 
sinners to saints without any pointed references to their shortcomings; 
tell them witty, amusing stories without tacking on a tiresome moral, 
build them a church without making embarrassing suggestions to the 


end that a liberal subscription would be appreciated; and last but not ' 


least, he must not be a beggar and ask people to contribute to his sup- 
port as such proceedings are in very bad taste and not in harmony with 
the local conception of the ministerial.” 

The same paper that published an account of the dedication of the 
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church at Collbran had a squib concerning a village called Snipes not 
far away, “There was no Sunday School last Sunday on account of the 
seats and stove being left outside to make room for the dance. We 
hope this will not occur often as it does not speak well for the com- 
munity.” 

On the day the Collbran Congregational Church was dedicated, over 
a thousand dollars was raised, enough to clear the debt. Superintendent 
Sanderson was the speaker and Holy Communion was offered. 

The local paper remarked, “Collbran’s new church building is some- 
thing of a departure from the conventional styles in frontier churches, 
being—as the writer is informed—of a Gothic design now very popular 
in the East.” 

The next year we find a church begun in Meredith and also in Paonia. 
It is said that the town meant to be named Peony because of the many 
bushes of this flower growing in the homemakers’ yards but someone 
misspelled it. 

The recorded date of the beginning of the Kremmling church is 
1904, but earlier than this a Sunday School had been started for a varied 
group of Protestants and Catholics. Sometime before the arrival of 
Congregationalists, a priest came and started a Catholic church. The 
Union Sunday School children had earned enough money to purchase 
an organ which was hauled in from Dillon on a bobsled. The Congre- 
gationalists fell heir to it. 

Hot Sulphur Springs saw the resurrection of its Congregatiaonal 
church this year, also, and its edifice was the first church erected in 
Grand County. The Rev. John F. Hanes, through whose efforts the 
structure was completed, presided at the service of dedication. The 
Rev. W. H. Hopkins, pastor of Third Congregational Church, Denver, 
preached the sermon. The ground had been given by Mr. W. N. Byers 
and on this dedication day, his widow presented the church with a 
stained glass window. This is still considered one of the most beautiful 
church windows in Colorado. 

The Mayflower Church in Englewood was another that came alive 
again this year, 1904, destined to live long and valiantly. Its first home 
was a one-room building on the back of the lot where the present one 
stands. A big coal burner kept it warm and green burlap covered 
the walls. The early members remember this as a comfortable, homey 
place where many lasting friendships were made. 

In 1905, there were six English speaking Congregational churches 
started in Colorado; these were at Grand Lake, Henderson, Pueblo 
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(a rebirth of The Groves), Walden, Wellington and Idalia. Of these, 
only the church at Henderson is alive today. 

And the years kept climbing the stairs of time. It was 1906 when 
Theodore Roosevelt received the Nobel Peace prize and three more 
Congregational churches were born in Colorado: at Molina, Irving 
Place in Pueblo, and in Denver, the City Park Church. 

There was another panic on the way, and perhaps to bolster the faith 
of Congregational churches, in the December issue of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Congregationalist, someone listed a number of historical “firsts” 
for this denomination. Here are just a few: started the first foreign 
missionary society in the United States: the first college in the country; 
the first theological seminary in the land; the first religious newspaper; 
the first temperance society, and gave to America the greatest theological 
thinker she had ever had. 

The Rev. George A. Hood was the state Superintendent of Congrega- 
tional Churches in Colorado this year. The Wall Street Panic of 1907 
was disrupting the calm outward show of prosperity and no church of 
our denomination was started in Colorado this year. The next year a 
modest resilience of hope and plenty of faith resulted in two new 
churches, one in Silt and the other at Fairview (sometimes called 
Raven); both of these were destined to long and meaningful lives. 

It was in this year of 1908 that Plymouth Church in Ft. Collins had 
its beginning. The leader was Mr. Rollin Adams who worked with 
another outstanding citizen, Major Roy Coffin. (He and his brother 
were the two who discovered the Folsom Man about 28 miles north of 
Ft. Collins). Mr. Edwin A. Miller became a great promoter of interest 
in this church. 

During the next few years, there were intervals when no regular pas- 
tor filled the pulpit but the Sunday School kept steadily growing and 
many citizens today remember with gratitude the influence this school 
had on their later lives. Dr. R. T. Cross was one of the most influential 
pastors the church had in its early years. Later Dr. Robert Allingham 
served during an interim and it was then that the name was changed 
to the First Congregational Church of Ft. Collins. The first building 
on West Magnolia was sold and a new site purchased at 625 South 
College Avenue. 

In 1910 a small group of Congregational-minded people founded a 
church at Genoa but as with the good that men do, so it is with many 
churches, “oft interred with their bones.” 

Another church begun this year has an on-going history. The Rey. 
James F. Walker who had been Superintendent of the church school in 
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Grand Junction and had married the lovely Edith Fenner, the choir 
director and organist, came to Redvale under the state Conference 
direction. He had two children by a former marriage and he and his 
family lived in a tent (What would our churches have done without 
tents?) while he gathered a flock together and a parsonage was built. 
He preached his first sermon in a store. Later he held services in the 
town’s hotel office. The money and the edifice seemed to have grown 
simultaneously. In just a year minus one day the chapel was dedicated. 
Much of the labor had been donated, some of which came from the local 
Christian Church at the suggestion of the minister, the Rev. Mr. Ross. 

The first Bible School Superintendent was Mr. H. M. Brady but he 
soon relinquished the office to Mrs. Walker who was a valuable worker 
in church and community. She gave many free lessons in music to the 
town’s youth and directed many chorus groups. 

Mr. Walker drove a team of ponies from Redvale to Nucla and Para- 
dox where he preached on Sunday afternoons of alternate weeks. He 
recalled later that Nucla had been noted as the place where three per- 
sonalities were “non grata.” They were lawyer, saloon keeper and 
minister. The first man with whom he conversed had said, ‘““You have 
your nerve to come here.” 

Three families seemed willing to help him start a church but they were 
sure that it must not bear the name of any denomination. It was a 
“community of eccentricities’ Mr. Walker decided, and became much 
interested. The First Congregational Church of Colorado Springs pre- 
sented the beginning church with an individual Communion set and this 
friendliness of strangers, together with Mr. Walker’s devotion and elo- 
quence, won the hitherto Socialist-minded group. 

“We want you for our permanent preacher,” they told Mr. Walker. 

“No, you can’t have me,” was the reply, “I’m a Congregationalist. ll 
get you a man.” 

“It is you and what you stand for that we want,” they insisted. 
Within two years they were dedicating their building as The Congrega- 
tional Church of Nucla. It has been a church of which the Conference 
has had reason to be proud ever since. 

Mrs. Mabel Carder Casteel of Nucla reports, ““We had socials in those 
horse and buggy days. Directed by the Booster Club, we had lively 
debates on timely topics and sometimes very personal news.” 

Mr. Walker served the Nucla Church six and a half years and the 
Rey. Mr. J. D. Hurlburt took his place. 

Mr. Hurlburt was soon known as being the most conscientious about 
paying bills, including the back salary of his predecessor. He was in- 
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strumental in the building of the church which was destroyed by fire 
in 1950. In 1956 a new church was dedicated during the pastorate of 
the Rev. James Bull. Mrs. A. E. Foster presented the new church with 
a reed organ. 

Rey. S. C. Dickinson was moderator of the Conference in 1910 
and he started what today is called ““Audio-Visual Service,” in Colorado. 
Since it was difficult for churches of the state to come to every meeting 
and yet it was important that they “know each other,” he asked that 
pictures be taken of buildings, pastors, congregations and activities 
and sent to him in an album. These along with stereopticon views 
were carried by the Superintendent as he visited the scattered congre- 
gations. 

Mr. Dickinson, still at Eaton, accompanied Superintendent Hopkins 
to Briggsdale where on July 14, 1911, they organized a church in a 
hardware store. At the invitation of the Superintendent, Mr. Dick- 
inson preached the sermon on “Altar Building.” Mr. Hopkins reminded 
the people of the state motto for Congregationalists, “To make each 
Colorado Congregational church a Gospel center, a light in the com- 
munity, the Rocky Mountain District, and unto the ends of the earth.” 

With such inspiration to help them, the members soon got out of the 
hardware store, although their candle was not destined to burn long. 

In 1912, a church was begun in Crook and another at Spring Creek 
which later was called Maple Grove and now is part of Montrose. 

Four events in 1913 deserve special mention, one locally—“the 
big snow.” The second one was “income tax” which according to some, 
Woodrow Wilson had perpetrated on the American citizen in order to 
make up the loss he anticipated from his tariff reform bill. 

This year the Rev. Walter Rudolph came to the Grandview Union 
Church, Denver, now known as Grandview Community Church. He is 
remembered and revered for his radiant life of on-going good. 

And in this year of 1913, the “Kansas City Statement of Faith” was 
adopted nationally by Congregational churches, the essence of which 
is “We are united in striving to know the will of God as taught in the 
Holy Scriptures, and in our purpose to walk in the ways of the Lord, 
made known or to be made known to us.” 


CHAPTER 6 


“The Valiant’ 
1914-1941 


“Cowards die many times before 
their death; 
The valiant never taste of death 
but once.” 
—Shakespeare 


These words may be more forceful to those who think there is no 
other way but war, more terrible with each advance in science, to make 
a Christian world. There are those who look back—dreaming of what. 
our world might have been today, had not the young idealists, their 
priceless minds untapped for the salvation of mankind, quietly sub- 
mitted to giving their lives so that others, many less qualified, could live 
on to stumble through years of tragic mistakes. 

By 1914, our nation had indeed become the “melting pot” of Earth’s 
inhabitants. In this year, nearly one-third of our population of over 
93 million were foreign born or children of foreign born. 

This was the year the Panama Canal was opened and a war was brew- 
ing in Europe. Soon it was to bear a name: The World War, the War 
to End All Wars. 

Faithful spreaders of Christ’s Gospel succeeded in starting one Eng- 
lish-speaking Congregational church in Colorado this year. It was at 
Keota. It seems to have had an up-and-down time; quiescent, stirred to 
activity again in 1926, but succumbing definitely in a few months. It 
deserves a niche in the halls of memory because any group of people, 
however small, acting the prayer “Thy Kingdom Come on Earth,” has 
placed a stone that shall never be rejected. 

In spite of the loss of many who had felt the pinch of hard times and 
moved away, statistics show that the Flagler church was showing a 
maternal spirit toward little Sunday Schools scattered over the high pla- 
teau of Eastern Colorado. os 

On the Western slope, Crested Butte was building a community hall. 
In Lafayette the ladies of the church paid off a long standing debt and 
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bought a new carpet and a new pulpit for their sanctuary. In Telluride, 
Rev. C. E. Brown organized a Boy Scout Troop and reopened work at 
John, Rico and Ophir; Mrs. Johy Woy started a Camp Fire Group. 
Her son became a judge and was an active member of this church. 

The City Park Church, Denver, came to self-support this year and 
the men’s club of First Congregational Church, Denver, had as their 
special enterprise for 1914, material help for the Berkeley Community 
Church. 

In 1915, Colorado Congregationalists were glad to receive notice 
that among the Home Mission churches they were at the top in mem- 
bership increase. They had gained twenty-five per cent during the year. 
The missionary churches were increasing in members twice as rapidly 
as the independent ones. The total cost of Colorado Congregational 
Churches in 1915 was $925,875.00. 

This was the year that a party of twenty-seven men and women from 
New England made a “Congregational Pilgrimage” to the Pacific 
Coast. They stopped in Colorado on their way home. The scenery 
called forth such remarks as, “I’m not going to tell my friends in Boston 
what I’ve seen—they’ll think I made it up.” The “smoking mountain” 
near New Castle was one of the mysterious sights that was unforgettable. 

These travelers stopped over Sunday in Denver. Dr. Bridgeman of 
the group had accepted an invitation to preach at Plymouth Church. 
Some of his companions went to hear him but most of the party, so the 
Colorado Congregationalist reported, went to First Church to hear Dr. 
Tanner whose fame had reached both East and West. The taxi driver 
who delivered them at the church door felt he should warn them that 
this minister “might arouse some doubts” in their minds. The record 
doesn’t tell whether the sermon did or not. 

Back across the mountain in Fairview (also known as Raven) there 
had been a Methodist church sometime before 1915, but the records 
show that in this year a Christian church came into being here; it ap- 
parently had a revitalizing experience in 1918 and is still a valuable 
member of the Conference. 

A Congregational church was also started at Eastlake in 1915, and is 
still very much alive, radiating its concern for mankind nearby and 
thousands of miles away. 

Rev. Frank L. Moore was the State Superintendent at this time and 
among his many tasks was the sponsoring of a printed sheet “The 
Bulletin” issued in the interest of the Colorado Congregational Churches. 
Here is a noteworthy bit from a resolution of the churches in this 
critical year: 
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“Whereas the cultivation of the spirit of militarism and the upbuild- 
ing of armies and navies have never prevented war, but rather promoted 
ile 

“Whereas the nations should be permanently associated for peace and 
goodwill, so that differences can be settled by conferences, arbitration 
or by a court of international justice; 

“Therefore, Be it resolved that we express unalterable opposition to 
the war system and our inability to bless those sentiments and practices 
which tend to perpetuate it in the world; that we are opposed to the 
militarization of our schools and universities by the introduction therein 
of compulsory military training and to the ‘big navy’ proposals of the 
United States Naval Department, as unnecessary for defense, provoca- 
tive of rivalry amongst the nations and against the interests of world 
peacey: 

The year of 1916, of course, stands out as the time Woodrow Wilson 
was re-elected on the slogan, “He kept us out of War.” Hopefully, two 
Congregational Churches received recognition in Colorado: one at- 
Cortez and the other in North Denver, now known as the Berkeley 
Community Congregational Church. 

For some time, Plymouth Church had been sponsoring a Sunday 
School in the vicinity of West Fiftieth and Meade Streets. This was the 
same group which the men of First Church had been fostering for a year. 
As early as 1907, the Methodists had been granted a charter and had 
been holding services off and on; they were expecting to build at some 
future time. Inevitably these two groups united into a stronger unit. 

“Naturally,” one of the good Methodist brothers remarked, “we 
expected it to be a Methodist Church,” but the vote swayed to the Con- 
gregationalists. 

A frame building was erected at West Forty-ninth and Newton 
Streets and worship services and the Sunday School continued under the 
leaders, some of whom were licensed Methodist ministers. The union 
was Officially consummated in 1916, under the name, “The Berkeley 
Heights Community Congregational Church.” Recently the name was 
officially changed to the one it now wears. 

Many Americans were getting emotionally involved in the war. Some 
thinkers have envisioned what an example a truly Christian nation might 
have set by befriending all lands, helping annihilate none. But England 
was crying for help and with our vessels carrying aid_to only one side 
of the fighting folk, we expected and received the sinking of our ships. 
When Germany tried to woo Mexico and Japan into an alliance to fight 
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the United States, there came that momentous announcement from 
President Wilson on—of all days in the year—Good Friday, 1917. 

“The day has come when America is privileged to spend her blood 
and her might for the principles that gave her birth and happiness and 
the peace which she has treasured.” Where had the churches failed 
with their eloquent words of “unalterable opposition to the war system 
and our inability to bless those sentiments and practices which tend to 
perpetuate it in the world?” 

Rev. William J. Minchin became the state Superintendent in 1917 
and again the sound of new churches was heard in the land, but at 
times haltingly. Youth was leaving school, college or seminary with the 
blessings of the churches thick upon them—leaving such passive things 
as “liberal arts” for the learning of war—how to kill another youth by 
twisting a bayonet into his abdomen. The majority of our church people 
gave generously of their wealth to help the war along to its end of 
“ending all wars.” The minority who talked against it were shunned; a 
Conscientious Objector was held in contempt. 

A Union Church was started at Stratton in this year, but it did not 
long survive. 

In 1918, the dread influenza struck the United States, rivaling the 
war in cutting down the population. The Redvale Church came wide 
awake this year when anxiety and sorrow were making the warm hearts 
of people realize anew that indeed “your neighbor is whoever needs your 
help.” She has proven her worth ever since. In Rock Cliff, Saguache 
County, a church was born, destined to a brief but active life. 

Colorado City had become a part of Colorado Springs by this time 
and in 1919 Pilgrim Church was celebrating its eighteenth anniversary. 
The minister, Rev. Frank W. Hullinger, is particularly remembered in 
connection with this anniversary for writing: 

“1. The Lord Jesus Christ is the Head of the Church and its rightful 
law giver. 

“2. Each local church is a complete organization. 

“3. The proper members of a church are converted people. 

“4. The members of a church have equal authority in determining the 
affairs of the church and this power rests in the members. 

5. The ministry is a calling and an office. The minister is called to 
preach the gospel and not to rule the church. If he has a special ‘author- 
ity it is what his character, his influence, and his work give him.” 

This was the year that the League of Nations was on every tongue 
and according to their political consciences, church people approved or 
disapproved of parts of its constitution, although they were almost 
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unanimous in realizing that ultimately some organization of the kind 
would be an absolute. 

In 1920, the first radio station in Colorado came to Colorado Springs. 
Parents and guardians of Youth spoke with gentle enthusiasm, “Now 
surely this must be an act of Providence. This will keep our young people 
at home more and draw families closer together.” 

The Rev. William H. Hopkins was pastor of the Manitou Springs 
church now. “A community church with a mission, “he called it. “A 
three-fold mission: 1. To bless every home in Manitou. 2. To give the 
tourist a blessing and inspiration. 3. To make real His prayer that ‘they 
all may be one’.” 

A church was started in Hillrose in this year and in the next, 1921, 
one was born in Great Divide. Four years later it was dropped from the 
Conference roll but came alive again in 1938. It made its imprint on the 
community until the next year when its decease was permanent. 

However, Green Mountain Falls had a happy rejuvenation this year 
and we shall be hearing more about it later. Sedgewick supported a 
Congregational church from 1921 to 1949. 

In 1922 Rev. Arthur J. Sullens came to Colorado as the assistant to 
Superintendent Minchin. Plateau City and Derby were received into 
the Congregational Conference this year. In 1923, Akron established 
a Congregational church which fulfilled its destiny until 1950. 

In 1924 there was a revivifying in Ft. Collins. The Congregational 
Church had been working in cooperation with a Unitarian group and 
now they became one congregation. Through the years, though apart in 
theology, they have been united in serving humanity, each in its own 
way. They have kept their missionary giving separate unless in a united 
specific. In 1952 this became officially The Federated Unitarian- 
Congregational Church. Rev. Harold H. Wright and his talented wife 
have served the church with untiring dedication since 1941 until his 
retirement in 1960. The Wrights were particularly concerned for the 
students at Colorado State University through the years and have 
aroused many a young mind to think through on theological issues. 

In this year of 1924—but let us quote from a “Survey of Misisonary 
Work of Congregational Churches of the World.” 

“In the village of Collbran, Colorado, are 300 people; in Plateau 
Valley, twenty miles long, six miles wide, 4,000 people. In this fertile 
irrigated valley, ours is the only church at the center;there are fourteen 
outstations of our churches from 2 to 15 miles from the center. Services 
are held by our Collbran pastors in schoolhouse or little church, 
reached by a small car with an electric generator. 
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‘““A parish house is now being added to the church with ample room 
for community services, class rooms, rest rooms for farmers and their 
wives; a gymnasium and dining room for banquets, moving picture ap- 
paratus; and tennis courts outside.” 

In the same report, Montrose was listed as having a population of 
3,400, and the Congregational Church there supporting 17 outstations. 

In 1925, the Congregational Church of Kremmling came into the 
Conference, Rev. William R. Hodges was the first pastor and for many 
years this church served its community well. In 1960, it withdrew 
from the Conference. 

The Rev J. Edwin Elder was minister of the church at Cope in these 
days. This year he organized what was known as the Arickaree Larger 
Parish. Never one to put off until good weather what could be done in 
any weather, he started churches at Granby, Sunnydale and Willadale, 
twelve miles north-west of Cope. On Sunday he preached in the morn- 
ing at Cope, in the afternoon at Sunnydale and in the evening at 
Willadale. 

What is now one of the strongest churches in Denver had its per- 
manent start in 1925. Dr William O. Rogers was appointed by the 
Missionary Society to start a church in the basement of a to-be build- 
ing at the corner of South Williams and East Dakota. The intangible 
foundation of this church had begun back in 1909 when the Washington 
Park area was enticing homemakers. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Hewitt had opened their home for a Sunday 
School and a neighbor, Mr. Bartholomew, helped in the services; Miss 
Kristine Hansen (now Mrs. Fred DeBelly) offered herself as the organ- 
ist and this group kept adding to its number. Soon the City Park Church 
no longer needed its tent since their building was ready for use, so with 
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gratitude this highly potential Sunday School became heir to it. It was 
erected on lots owned by the Denver City School Board and Rev. 
Robert Allingham was appointed minister. Here the church grew 
in numbers and influence although there were small gaps in its contin- 
uity. In a worn and yellowed book of minutes for 1915 we found this 
hopeful statement, “Following are the creed and bylaws and covenant 
in order indicated.” Turning the leaf we found clean, blank pages. 

Sometime later, Mr. Stephen Knight donated two lots to the young 
church, the present site, and the tent was moved there. The members 
dug and finished the basement, then came delay, loss of members. 
There was a war, remember? And there came the time when the mem- 
bers met and regretfully declared the church deceased. They author- 
ized the Board to give letters to any who wished to join other churches. 

When Dr. Rogers came onto the scene, overnight the attitude of the 
vicinity changed. Eagerly some of the original members and new neigh- 
bors declared their willingness to bring life back to “The Basement.” 
The former trustees sprang into action and the women rallied around 
with their ever-ready dinners and other valuable help. The charter 
member list was closed on September 6, 1925, with an encouraging 
number of grateful members. 

Among those charter members still with the church are: Mrs. George 
Downing, Mrs. Gus Gramcko, David Rogers, A. M. McLauthlin and 
Dr. Rogers, now Pastor Emeritus. 

Dr. Rogers started his own printing press and for a time published 
a neighborhood paper called The Potter's Wheel. 

The Telluride Congregational Church had a second birth in 1925, 
but it was not long for this world; the record shows that the next year 
the building was sold to a com- 
mercial company. 

Congregationalism was already 
beating the drums of Christian 
Social Action although the phrase 
was not familiar to many. In an 
issue of Colorado Congregational 
Life for 1926, there is this: 

“We hope for a more rigid en- 
forcement of the national pro- 
hibition act, that the organic law 
of our nation not be brought into 
contempt.” 


Here is a resolution which pass- Washington Park Church, Denver 
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ed without dissenting vote at a state meeting this same year, “We affirm 
our belief in making war an illegal way of settling international disputes. 
We invoke the public schools to supplement the teaching of patriotism by 
the cultivation of friendship with every nation and race. Since the ideals 
of peace must be formed in youth, and since the essence of our national 
life is liberty of conscience, we look with disfavor upon military training 
in schools and colleges and we believe that whenever present it should be 
elective and not compulsory; and since the only soil in which peace can 
be grown must be prepared by religion, we call upon our churches anew 
to speak and live in the spirit of Christ. 

“We note with feelings of mingled sorrow and joy the upheavals 
in the social and religious life of China and India. We have a profound 
sorrow that certain glaring wrongs are being perpetrated by a people 
who have been bound by superstition throughout the centuries and, 
through the teachings of the message of Jesus, have been shown the 
better way and are blindly feeling for the right.” 

Pause for thought: Were we showing by deed that Jesus’ way was the 
better way? Today, in 1961, are we showing by deed the sick nations 
of the world that the Jesus way is the better way or were we then or now 
among the blind trying to lead the blind? 

In 1927, Dr. Sullens succeeded Mr. Minchin as State Superintendent 
of the Colorado Congregational Conference. This was the year that the 
Vine Street Church was begun and lived a good life until 1939 when it 
merged with the Mather Memorial Church which was numbered with 
the blessed until 1949. Its members have scattered and added strength 
to many of Denver’s churches. 

During these times the world was “so full of a number of things” 
that people were not “as happy as kings.” No new church of the Con- 
gregational persuasion was added to the rolls during 1928. But those 
who were among the counted, were trying to help solve the world’s 
problems. How else can a church justify its existence? 

At the annual meeting in Pueblo this year, among the resolutions 
passed was: 

“Whereas the Congregational churches have always stood for free 
inquiry, free speech and tolerance of all sincere faith and opinion and 
since we believe that error is best overcome by truth, and ignorance by 
knowledge and that coercion defeats itself in the end; 

“Therefore, be it resolved that we deplore and oppose all attempts 
to suppress free speech or intimidate those who differ from us in opin- 
ions or faith, either in the name of patriotism or religion; that we trust 
the power of truth to win its way in an open and fair field and urge all 
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those who ask for tolerance when they are in the minority to exercise the 
same tolerance toward others when they themselves are in the majority.” 

At this session, Congregationalists storngly denounced compulsive 
military training in the schools as they had done only a few years pre- 
vious and reiterated their conviction that preparing for war was provoc- 
ative of rivalry among nations and was against world peace. ~We 
commend our Department of State for its recent proposals to other 
nations looking toward the outlawry and abolition of war and call upon 
the American people and every branch of our Government to maintain 
such attitudes and practices toward other peoples in both hemispheres 
as will surround us with the only ultimately effective defense of any 
nation—the good will of the world.” 

This resolution went further to say, “There has been brought to light 
a state of corruption in government—which reveals a sad lack of 
honesty, civic responsibility and social righteousness; and since there 
has been no flaming forth of indignation on the part of our citizenship 
and no adequate sense of shame, therefore; be it resolved that we ac- 
knowledge with shame and contrition our share in the common worship 
of Mammon and an insensitiveness to Christian ideals that has made 
all this possible.” 

Often our repentance comes too late. 

The crash of 1929 was heavy upon the United States. No new Con- 
gregational churches were started in Colorado this year. In Denver 
the two strongest united, First Church and Plymouth became First Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church. The year before, committees had been 
appointed to work out a proposed basis of union: 

The Affirmation of Faith of this freshly organized church was, “I 
believe in God; that it is my duty and privilege to the best of my ability 
to do His will as exemplified in the life and revealed in the teachings of 
Christ; and that God’s power to reveal Himself has not waned nor will 
cease.” 

In 1930, a Congregational church was organized in Montclair and 
exerted a radiant influence which has lived far beyond the life of the 
church itself which lasted only until 1936. Several Denver churches 
became richer in personnel by receiving members from Montclair. 

The Rev. George Tripp who had served the church at Briggsdale, 
accepted a call to the Eaton Congregational Church in 1932. He was 
particularly suited to lead the youth groups through’a maze of con- 
flicting problems; there are many today who feel more grateful to him 
than they realized at the time. Mrs. J. C. Carlson says of Mr. Tripp 
that he provided his people with spiritual food and inspiration for their 
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tasks in this era of “decided change in religous and socal trends which 
called for messages clothed in the atmosphere of the times.” 

This was the year—1933—that saw the beginning of Federal Aid to 
the Unemployed. “On relief” became a household word and churches 
in Colorado found that somehow they must “make do.” One Congrega- 
tional church was started in the state this year: the Union Church at 
Prairie Center. It served its purpose in a time of need and passed away 
at the end of two years. 

These were the days when such books as “The Grapes of Wrath” 
were being reviewed in Women’s Fellowships where the more rugged 
parts were daintily skipped and college groups where nothing was 
skipped; but young minds were awakened to some of the things that 
must be changed when they would be riding the lead horses. 

Our Colorado churches heartily endorsed the “Old Age Pension” in 
1936, and that was the year that a reminder came from national head- 
quarters that this state had fallen far behind in its share of the “Debt 
of Honor’—only 28 percent of its churches had contributed. 

This debt was for repayment of the retired ministers’ fund that had 
been dipped into during dark days of Congregational history. 

And this was the year that through friendly agreement with the 
Methodists, Grandview Community Church in North Denver came into 
the Congregational fold. 

China was now at war with Japan. Ever mindful of the Church’s 
responsibility to the world’s needy, Colorado Congregationalists sacri- 
ficed, personally and en masse to feed the hungry and clothe the naked. 
Yet many Americans were gathering all the scrap iron they could to sell 
to the nation who was warring with the ones we were trying to help, 
not realizing how soon we would be getting it back in ammunition fired 
at our armies by a friend-turned-enemy. Had our Christian social 
consciences been too feeble to spark Christian Social Action? Or had 
we rationalized by repeating ad infinitum that constitutionally Religion 
and Government must go their separate ways? 

Somehow into our Colorado reading matter crept a letter from a 
Chinese student to an American friend, “I am sitting in a sandbagged 
basement, waiting for the bombs to fall and reading the New Testament. 
Not a bad place to read this book. Some people think it is just a pious 
manual, but as a matter of fact it is a practical book in a crisis.” 

Now Colorado had a very special project of her own, Faith Hospital 
in Collbran. Rev. L. M. Isaacs, who had been the beloved pastor of 
the church here, had moved away after selling his home with the under- 
standing that it would be turned into a hospital. Congregational women 
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in Connecticut had bought it, fulfilling the request of Mr. Isaacs. It 
was the only hospital for miles around. In 1938, a new building was 
erected and under the efficient care and concern of Dr. Henry Hall 
Ziegel, it has become a veritable “ministry of healing” for the valley. 
The hospital, better known as Plateau Valley Hospital, is owned by the 
Congregational Church of Collbran; its board consists of nine members, 
all citizens of Collbran or nearby communities. 

On June 1, 1939, Rev. Nelson C. Drier became Superintendent of 
the Colorado Congregational Conference. He brought with him en- 
thusiasm for Christ’s work which bolstered the faith of all who knew 
him. 

“Not once, but many times, he drove all day and counselled far into 
the night, seeking to save the soul of a church,” a minister under him 
has said. 

Dedicated ministers of the gospel all over the land were pleading 
for Christian principles to be lived as well as discussed. During the 
Christmas season of 1939, Rev. Edward Manthei, pastor of First Con- 
gregagtional Church of Colorado Springs, admonished his congregation 
that on St. John’s day “in memory of the disciple whom Jesus loved— 
we must learn now to love those whom we may be called upon to hate, 
lest hate come too easily to stifle the God-given right of men to speak, 
to assemble together, to think and to worship.” 

T. S. Eliot’s “The Ideal of Christian Society” was being talked about 
in church and secular groups and the quotation often repeated was, “It 
certainly is true that we can, without any discomfort, separate our reli- 
gion from the society in which we live and dance merrily along a 
tight rope strung over Niagara Falls.” 

In 1940, Congregational churches in Colorado were helping support 
fifteen different areas of mission work in China. A Colorado girl re- 
ceived from a Chinese girl this verse written by John Addington Sy- 
monds: 


“These things shall be—a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls 
And light of knowledge in their eyes.” 


In times of stress, when problems are beyond quick solving, the mind 
of man must find nepenthe. Now, nearing the end of. this decade, there 
was a sudden—it may not have been sudden in other states—trend in 
Colorado toward a change of architecture in churches. Some cynic 
wrote “The saints were satisfied with a sound foundation, a tight roof, 
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adequate heating, reasonable acoustics, pipey pipe-organ, and colorful 
windows. 

“Now the need seemed to be to hide the organ pipes and give more 
prominence to the Cross, the Table and the use of candles.” 

Perhaps this did more than could be reckoned, in building spiritual 
strength and hope in many houses of worship. For who can work with 
his hands to make a meaningful symbol of Christ’s purpose for mankind 
without belief in its fulfillment? 


CHAPTER 7 


1941-1961 
Prisoners of Hope 


“Return to your stronghold, O prisoners of hope.” 
—Techariah 9:12 


The national Moderator of the Congregational Christian Churches 
this year of 1941 was the Honorable William E. Sweet of Denver, former 
governor of Colorado, and a devoted member of First Plymouth Church. 

In Europe another war was raging. In the United States, having 
scrapped the Neutrality Act of 1937, we were now concerned about 
feeding the hungry in France and England while making sure that none 
of our gifts fell into the hands of Germany. . 

In the Colorado Pilgrim of January, 1941, we read, “Feeling runs high 
whenever it is suggested that relief of the situation may interfere with 
the British blockade, but sympathy and alarm are also expressed when 
the plight of the occupied countries and even free France is known and 
the awful consequences of a hungry winter are considered.” It was 
suggested in the same article that this would be “an excellent topic” for 
discussion groups in the churches. Where had gone all our good resolu- 
tions—the direct result of many discussions? If action doesn’t follow 
resolutions, where are we? 

The Association meetings and the Spring Mission Clinic renewed the 
hopes of Christian workers in every church of the Conference. As 
always, the strong churches kept helping the weaker ones; many sacri- 
ficial gifts were given at home and sent abroad through the Committee 
for Assistance to War Victims. Particularly valuable were the Lenten 
offerings. We find many records of fine church activities and sometimes 
increases in foreign mission giving. 

Yet we turn to the Youth for what we were hoping to find. Quoting 
from the Pilgrim Fellowship’s column in the monthly Colorado Pilgrim, 
(“Trail Blazer”), the editor, Harold G. Wagner, wrote, 

“When we were at Camp Scrooby last summer the problem—Amer- 
ica’s becoming involved in War—was remote and we could laugh and 
scoff at it. However, the world situation has altered since that time and 
now we cannot avoid it and regard this problem lightly. 
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“Tf the national government continues its warlike tendencies, then 
make no mistake, we shall be at war as much as if our soldiers were 
fighting on the white cliffs of Dover, or our airplanes were bombing 
Berlin. I might add that our ‘non-belligerent’ status is now a matter of 
of expediency; continuance of our non-peace-like policy will eventually 
bring about our formal entrance into that war, for we are gradually 
being whipped into line by a rapidly rising tide of war hysteria. 

“When will the Christian people of the earth learn what Christ meant 
when he said, ‘All they that take the sword shall perish by the sword’?” 

In the same church paper a few months later, there was this comment 
by a writer of mature years, ““Never has Easter dawned upon a more 
frightened world than in 1941. Never have men been under greater 
temptation to put their trust in engines of destruction. But the Christian 
who has fathomed the deeper meaning of Easter will neither fear nor 
will he depend upon it.” 

In the September, 1941, issue of the Colorado Pilgrim, the resolu- 
tions accepted at the annual meeting were published. If you were a man — 
from another planet could you have told whether the Church was for 
or against getting into the war? “... Whereas the Christian Church is 
confronted with terrible choices and hard alternatives in this year of our 
Lord . . . that the Gospel of Love is faced with the brutal facts of a 
world ruled by selfishness and hate and individuals are uncertain of 
their moral and spiritual footing, 

“Be it resolved: that true to the traditions of our forefathers who 
won the right to disagree but who prized the privileges of fellowship, we 
as a state Conference call upon our churches and individual members, 
not to assent hastily to any formula which might right the world’s ills, 
but to examine profoundly our Christian faith and to examine critically 
the world’s and our own actions in the face of that historic faith. . . . To 
that end we lay upon each member’s conscience these questions which 
call for Christian decision and action: Dare we think that the cause of 
Christ’s Gospel can be served by the war system? Dare the Christian 
Church identify itself with the pagan purpose of a state or an empire— 
or shall we sit in judgment upon the folly and the pride of men? What 
shall we who love Christ do in this year 1941?” 

On December 1, 1941, Mr. Dreier left Colorado to become Super- 
intendent of the Congregational Conference of Southern California. 
Many church people in Colorado felt that he had been * ‘the man of the 
hour” during his brief time here. 

On December 7, 1941, the news of Pearl Harbor came to Goleraor 
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while people sat about their Sunday dinner tables, discussing the ser- 
mons, good or bad, which they had heard that morning. 

The divine spark springs to flame in every human heart when human 
agony comes close enough to burn it wide awake. All America was 
awake and each individual reacted according to his interpretation of 
the meaning of his religion and to his conception of what the highest 
duty to his country was. One Congregational church in the state 
reported proudly that a dozen of its young men had enlisted on the 
first day we were at war and more were expected to follow. Many young 
ministers became chaplains—some because they felt they must be in 
the army but could not conscientiously bear arms. 

There was some faint encouragement when it was seen that attitudes 
toward the “Conscientious Objector” had changed much in the 23 
years between these world wars; there was more tolerance shown him 
and an effort to understand these “peculiar” people who had taken 
seriously their church’s brave resolution: “We express unalterable 
Opposition to the war system and our inability to bless those sentiments 
and practices which tend to perpetuate it in the world.” 

In January, 1942, Rev. Leon E. Grubaugh became the Superinten- 
dent of the Colorado Congregational Conference. A native of Michigan, 
he had received his seminary training at Boston University and had 
served three Methodist churches before coming to Colorado. Mrs. 
(Aletha) Grubaugh was a former teacher and YWCA Secretary and 
was particularly suited to being the wife of such a minister as was her 
husband, one who knew no hesitation when he saw clearly that a job 
was to be done. Each has made a valuable contribution to the Christian 
Way of Life in Colorado. 

One of the first significant results of Mr. Grubaugh’s presence in the 
state was the acceptance of his invitation by the German churches 
to participate more actively in the Conference while still maintaining 
their relations with the German National bodies. At this time there were 
27 German Congregational churches in the state. The deep spiritual 
convictions of these church people have enriched the whole state and 
raised the standards of Congregationalism, particularly in regard to their 
delight in giving sacrificially to Our Christian World Mission. 

Before the end of his first year in Colorado, Dr. Grubaugh (some time 
later he received the honorary degree from his Alma Mater) had 
crossed the Continental Divide 42 times, had traveled 22,000 miles, 
more than half of it by automobile. He had anticipated gas rationing 
and wanted to know all his churches, pastors, and people as.soon as 
possible. Soon he was saying, “What? Still a mission state? We’re 
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grown up now; let’s be independent.” Significantly, it was the German 
church in Fort Collins which made the first monetary offering to start 
us on the road to independence. 

In the decade—1940 to 1950—there were 73 new ministers of this 
denomination who came to Colorado, many to fill pulpits left vacant 
directly or indirectly because of the war. Many moved on to other 
fields; some are still here. 

In September, 1942, Dr. and Mrs. Clark Garman came to Colorado 
under the Council for Christian Social Action, to see what could be 
done about relocating the Japanese who were being sent out of Califor- 
nia. Rev. Mr. Garman had been a missionary in Japan for many years; 
then in California he had helped with the evacuation tragedy. The 
Conference quickly appointed a committee to work with Mr. Garman: 
Willard Spence, Conrad Rheiner, Raymond A Waser, Leon Moore, 
Charles Bridwell and Superintendent Grubaugh. 

In less than two months, Protestants, Buddhists, and Roman Catholics, 
working together, had housed 8,000 Japanese and Nisei in the Granada 
project. At first volunteer ministers of these various religious faiths 
—fifteen of them—took turns holding services in the one accessible 
building. The Buddhists in camp greatly outnumbered the Christians. 

Congregationalists over the state were saddened this year because of 
the death of Rev. Adna W. Moore who had served the Second Congre- 
gational Church of Colorado Springs for almost seventeen years. Before 
that, he had been pastor at the Flagler church and had also served 
the church at Green Mountain Falls during several years of his pas- 
torate in Colorado Springs. Only a few weeks before his going, he had 
written these lines: 


“T cannot tell how I shall go 

Or when or where. 

Tis all in God’s wise plan I know, 
And He’ll be there. 

I'll find Him on the other side 
As I do here, 

And He’s my God, I’m satisfied. 
I cannot fear.” a 


In 1943, the Colorado Conference celebrated its 75th anniversary, 
not in pride at what it had accomplished but in humility at those things 
it had not done which should have been done. One of those things was 
that it had not yet reached independence. For every dollar it gave for 
missions, it was receiving more than a dollar in return. This fact 
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prodded thinking people into doing something about it, and by 1945 
they were rejoicing in that independent state. 

In the Colorado Pilgrim, the editor at this time, Rev. Roy W. Thomas, 
wrote, “Man’s destructive power has outrun his moral power, his prac- 
tice of justice and will for righteousness. . . . Christianity was too ane- 
mic to prevent World War I. It was likewise too impotent to prevent 
World War II. Why? The Christian world has been satisfied with mere 
chips of spiritual power . . . . We must cease prayer as wishful worship, 
and learn prayer as the condition for the use of basic power.” 

And now that the war was over, new churches loomed on the horizon 
of Faith. Two other new churches came into being in 1946, the Black 
Forest Church and the Wiggins Community Church. 

For a long time at Wiggins, on the eastern plains of Colorado, a 
group of several denominational backgrounds had been having Sunday 
afternoon services through the courtesy of a minister from Ft. Morgan. 

“Why can’t we have a minister of our own, instead of asking pastors 
from other churches fifteen miles away to come every week to preach 
to a handful?” One thinking person asked the question which promptly 
brought the answer, “We can.” 

Superintendent Grubaugh was on the field almost at once, helping in 
a thorough canvass of the town and the farming area. The result was 
so many families of so many different “persuasions” that a vote was 
necessary to find under what denomination this new church would pro- 
ceed. On June 25, 1950, it was recognized as the Community Congrega- 
tional Church of Wiggins. The Rev. Glen Argo was installed as the 
minister. 

For months Dr. William O. Rogers, pastor of the Washington Park 
Church and a director of the Home Missions Board, had been leading 
a group of interested people in Bonnie Brae, Denver, in plans for 
bringing a church into this new-homes area. In 1946, Rev. Roy. B. 
Damron was elected minister of Church Extension of the Home Board 
and his first assignment was to the Bonnie Brae parish. A building site 
had already been purchased on South Steele; a parsonage was soon ob- 
tained and Mr. Damron remained as minister even while leading another 
group in northeast Denver toward organization. 

Within the next two years, lots had been bought at the corner of 
Leyden and 26th Streets and plans for a parsonage and the first unit 
of a building had been approved. This was the beginning of Park Hill 
Church, one that was to make phenomenal progress. It was) duly or- 
ganized in 1948 and received into the Denver Association in 1949. 
Mr. Damron stood by until a permanent minister was called, the Rev. 
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David Colwell, who had grown up in Colorado but had received his 
higher education in the East. 

Christians the world over during these years were taking startling new 
looks at themselves in mirrors of painful consciences. Colorado did her 
share of self-scrutiny. The awareness of failures strengthened her deter- 
mination never again to be caught without oil for the lamps within her 
hands—lamps that may light the way so brilliantly that even the “un- 
believer,” if there be such a one, will follow it. 

Nature after every war sees to it that there is a great population 
increase. Colorado was receiving her share in full measure and so of 
course new churches were crying out to be born. New emphases were 
being made on Stewardship. 

About this time, Dr. Warren H. Denison made one of his memorable 
trips to Colorado. This man deserves a spot on these pages because 
to many church people he made the word “Stewardship” a sparkling 
thing of beauty. 

“I had never thought much about the word,” remarked one minister, 
“until I heard Dr. Denison talk about it as if we were in a very special 
way blessed above other people because we had the privilege of being 
stewards of God’s earthly wealth. He made it sound like something too 
rare to be passed up.” 

In 1949, the Conference voted to engage an assistant to Dr. Gru- 
baugh and Rey. Cyril M. Hicks accepted the call as Director of 
Christian Education and LaForet Camps. Soon his work expanded 
until his official title was Assistant Minister and Superintendent and 
Director of Christian Education of the Congregational Conference of 
Colorado. This was with the understanding that he would give half 
time responsibility to the Missions Council for Stewardship Education 
and our Christian World Mission promotion. Later he became chairman 
of the Department of Christian Education for the Colorado Council of 
Churches. 

Mr. Hicks was—and is—the kind of person who went about his 
various tasks with concentration combined with a buoyancy that was 
contagious, not caring who got the credit for what he did just so it was 
well done. 

It was with something like consternation that the churches received 
the news that Mr. Hicks had accepted a call to the office of 
Field Secretary of the Conference of Congregational Churches of Iowa 
with headquarters in Grinnell. 

Church buildings were being constructed all over, the land now. 
Congregationalists organized the National Church Building Loan Fund 
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Committee and in 1953 Colorado conducted its share of the campaign. 
It was a marked success. Robert Louis Stevenson once said, “Man was 
never so inspired as when he was building a Cathedral.” 

In June of this year, the Lakewood Community (Congregational) 
Church was organized and a call was extended to the Rev. Martin Roy 
Murray, who accepted promptly, having already been at work on the 
potential church. A Sunday School in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
L. B. Powers had been an active beginning for this project and it con- 
tinued its activities when worship services began in the parsonage at 
120 Carr St., Lakewood. 

In September of this year, a new era in Student Christian Education 
began for Congregationalists in Colorado with the arrival, on the cam- 
pus of the University of Colorado at Boulder, of Rev. Claude W. Al- 
bright, Jr. and Mrs. Albright. They were sponsored by the Conference 
and the First Congregational Church of Boulder. 

On October 14, 1953, the Rockland Community Church in Mt. 
Vernon Canyon was welcomed into the family of Congregational 
churches. Mr. Edwin T. Eberhart of Littleton, a student at Iliff School 
of Theology, became its first minister under the new regime. 

Meanwhile the Boulevard Congregational Church in north Denver 
had bought a site in Wheatridge, farther west, and was planning to 
move out as soon as a temporary place for services could be found 
while the new edifice was under construction. With the “merger” on the 
rugged way to consummation and the new name already decided upon, 
the Rev. William Davis, pastor of this church, announced for the con- 
gregation, that it was no longer Boulevard Church but The United 
Church of Christ (Congregational), thus being the first church in Colo- 
rado to use the new name. 

In the summer of 1955, Rev. LeRoy G. Allen came to Colorado as 
the Assistant Superintendent and Minister of Christian Education. He 
and Mrs. (Gladys) Allen had been for seven years serving the First 
Congregational Church of Southington, Connecticut. Mr. Allen is a 
graduate of the University of Kansas and Yale Divinity School. Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen are making a valuable team in the work of building Christian 
character in Colorado. 

Christ (Congregational) Church became a promising child of the 
Conference on October 16, 1955. The Rev. Kingsley Hawthorne and 
Mrs. (Priscilla) Hawthorne from Lowell, Massachusetts, had accepted 
the call to help start this highly potential church. They worked tirelessly 
and on the dedication day they were surrounded by a loyal group defi- 
nitely dedicated to the cause of Christ. 
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The meeting was held in the basement of the parsonage, 2500 South 
Sheridan, in the Harvey Park area southwest of, but in, Denver. Rev. 
LeRoy Allen gave the “Charge to the Congregation”— the essence 
of which was “Let God BE God, let the minister BE the minister, let 
the Church BE the Church.” 

One Saturday morning, March 10, 1956; throughout Colorado 
rushed the tragic news that Dr. Leon Grubaugh had died in the darkness 
before dawn. Darkness indeed lingered long in many hearts. He had 
been Superintendent of the Conference for fourteen years and a friend to 
each individual in every church. 

Dr. Grubaugh’s enthusiasm for and faith in the future of the growing 
stature of Christianity in Colorado had matched only his unceasing 
efforts to make the vision a reality. The accomplishment of the Con- 
ference during these years had been phenomenal. 

Quoting from Hall Young’s poem, 


“Let me die working, 
Still tackling plans unfinished 


Living, loving, redeeming, 
Let me die giving,” 


a message from the Cyril Hicks family expressed aptly what Dr. Gru- 
baugh’s life had demonstrated. 

At a called session of the Conference on July 25, it was unanimously 
voted to call the Rev. Dr. William Inglis of Whittier, California, to be 
the Minister and Superintendent of the Colorado Conference. 

Dr. Inglis accepted the invitation and arrived in Colorado in time to 
make his first appearance at the fall North Central Association (a name 
which did not stick long for the Denver Association) meeting in Denver 
at the Washington Park Church. 

Dr. Inglis is of Scotch ancestry and studied in Edinburgh under a 
Ford Fellowship of Chicago Theological Seminary. In 1947, he was 
honored with a Doctor of Divinity degree from the Pacific School of 
Religion. He and his wife (Lucile) were the first to occupy the recently 
purchased Superintendent’s Residence at 620 Jasmine, Denver, where 
they share their gracious hospitality with friends and “the stranger within 
the gates.” 

For some time in Belmont, a new residential area of Pueblo, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Robb had been welcoming a group into their home to 
discuss the prospects of a church in the vicinity. The Church Extension 
Department encouraged them and in the year of 1956,. the Rev. G. 
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William Shafer of Colorado Springs accepted a call to help this group 
grow into a church body. Mr. Shafer had graduated from Colorado 
College and obtained his seminary degree from Yale Divinity School. 

Mr. John Bonforte gave the site for both the church and the par- 
sonage. Services continued in the basement of the Robb home and by 
1957 Christ Congregational Church of Belmont was received into the 
Arkansas Valley Association and at high noon in February, 1958, the 
minister led the service of ground breaking. 

Another welcome addition to the roll of ministers in Colorado in 
this year of many happenings was the Rev. Robert Burda of Washing- 
ton, D.C. He had responded to the call of the mountains as well as that 
of man, for he had done student summer service in the San Miguel 
Parish while getting his seminary degree. The growing community of 
Naturita, the newest addition to his parish in which Rev. James Bull 
was valiantly serving four churches, was now requesting a minister 
of its own to relieve the situation. 

Mr. Burda arrived in time to help with the organization of the Natur- 
ita church and to become its first minister. 

On March 2, 1958, an organizational service of the Congregational 
Church of Broomfield Heights, a rapidly expanding north suburb of 
Denver, took place in the basement of the parsonage which was oc- 
cupied at the time by Rev. Harold Rarick and family. 

Mr. Rarick who was the popular pastor at Eastlake Church, had 
consented to lead this new group through its formative stage while still 
serving his own congregation. He had worked with them through the 
months of planning and of building the parsonage and so it was that he 
was importuned to preach the sermon on this auspicious occasion. 
Mrs. Rarick, the choir director at Eastlake, and her choir added 
their gift of song to the service. 

Across the mountains to the west about this time Rev. William Sipe, 
a Congregational minister, was serving the Community Church of Gun- 
nison, the home of Western State College. This church has no denom- 
inational relationship, preferring to be known only as a church which 
serves the community. It does its missionary work through the State 
and National Councils of Churches. However, Mr. Sipe learned of a 
one-time active Congregational Church in Crested Butte several miles 
north of Gunnison, which had been the fifteenth Congregational Church 
started long ago in the state. So, one day he drove up there and found 
numbers of people eager to have the church reactivated which he 
promptly proceeded to do with the help and approbation of the Con- 
ference. During that summer, Mr. Brooks Walker, a member of the 
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Gunnison Community Church, who was preparing for the ministry 
at Harvard Diivinity School, helped Mr. Sipe with the exciting business 
of bringing the church back to life. 

Farther west in Montrose County, uranium had been discovered, and 
was increasing the population comparably to the gold rushing days. A 
word was coined to name the community which soon became the second 
largest town in the county—Uravan. The Council of Churches gave a 
comity assignment to the Congregational Church Extension Department. 
The Rey. Stacy Richards, with his wife Kim, and their small daughter, 
moved into the town at Number B-27, having accepted the call to be- 
come minister of this, the fifth church in the San Miguel Parish. The 
church was recognized and officially received into the Western Associa- 
tion in November of 1958 with seventeen members on the roll. 

The State Women’s Fellowship presented this promising young child 
of the Conference a Communion service. 

Another good thing that happened to Colorado this year was the 
coming of Rev. Gene McCornack and Mrs. McCornack. Rev. LeRoy 
Allen, after seeing the Conference through the trying times after the 
death of Superintendent Grubaugh, had resiged to return to a pastoral 
position. 

Mr. McCornack accepted the call to be the Conference’s Assistant 
Minister and Director of Religious Education.. He had been the Asso- 
ciate Minister in the Mayflower Church, Detroit, Michigan, for four 
years. The preceding summer he had conducted a tour of prospective 
ministers to Koinonia Farms, Americus, Georgia, the work camp ex- 
periment in the Christian non-segregated community in the heart of the 
segregated South. 

During the first month of the New Year, 1959, when hopes perennial- 
ly soar high, Congregationalists throughout the country received with 
sadness word of the death of Dr. Seldon Curtiss Dickinson, Sr., the old- 
est Congregational minister in Colorado at the time. You will remember 
his early and untiring devotion to the Christian cause in Colorado. At 
the time of his passing he was Pastor Emeritus of the Eaton church 
where at one time he had been a most active and influential minister. 

The Eaton church held a memorial service for Dr. Dickinson on 
January 12; he had planned the service himself—the message he wished 
to leave to th friends. It was an unforgettable revitalizing of triumphant 
faith. 

But Time pulls searching Man on, often rectors he is ready to go. 
In March, 1959, CHEF pounced into the minds and onto the hearts of 
Congregational people: Christian Higher Education Fund: To be 
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honest, we must say that some of the men and women who fill the pews 
on Sunday morning, sighed thusly, “What, another plea for money? 
When we are still in debt for our building? When we have just raised 
the minister’s salary? When we’ve just bought a new pipe organ? When 
we've just hired an assistant to our over-worked pastor?” 

However, the majority of the church members demonstrated that the 
poet was right when he said “for Thou has made us a little lower than 
the angels.” What was more important than aiding college students to 
think of life in Christly terms whether studying science, philosophy, 
psychology, business administration, or home economics? What was 
more important than helping teachers to be strong to lead the future 
leaders into ways of God-directed peace? 

Many of the Colorado churches acted promptly, eagerly, in assuming 
their apportionate goals of the state’s share of $112,000.00. Yet when 
the national “honor roll” closed in 1961, Colorado was not on it; we 
had a bit over 90% of our goal, counting what the two churches in 
Wyoming contributed. At the last accounting, tardily the rest was com- 
ing in. 

On April 12, 1959, the Arkansas Valley Association received into its 
membership the Broadmoor Community Church. At the same time the 
minister, Rev. George Otto, was installed. The charter was closed with 
141 member families on the roll. Even before becoming a member of 
the Conference, this church had accepted its goal for CHEF. 

In September this year, the Rev. Gordon Blunt came to Littleton 
with his wife (Ruth) and four children, from Muskego, Wisconsin, in 
acceptance to a call to a potential church. Six families who were mem- 


bers of the Washington Park Congregational Church, Denver, had 


moved to this expanding town, a southern neighbor of Denver. They be- 
came the “steering committee” of the church which the Church Exten- 
sion Department had long felt should be established in an area where 
they were given comity by the Council of Churches. 

The Blunts plunged into the exciting business of starting the church. 
Lots had already been purchased with the help of the Home Missions 
Council and soon the parsonage was ready for its first occupants. Mr. 
Blunt, a graduate of Oberlin and experienced in the important task of 
getting new churches off to the right start, preached his first sermon here 
in South Elementary School with 78 present, on the World Day of 
Prayer, 1959. In November, 81 members signed the charter; it was left 
open until after the first of the year. 

The Broomfield Heights Congregational Church came into the mem- 
bership of the Denver Association on October 25, 1959, at the time of 
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the installation of the minister, Rev. Bradley Skinner. Mr. Skinner had 
been in the parish since April, helping recruit the 99 charter members. 
He was educated at Amherst College and Hartford Theological Seminary 
and has served churches in Connecticut, Ohio and Massachusetts. 

Mrs. (Elizabeth) Skinner is a graduate of Yankton College and Hart- 
ford Seminary and is also an ordained minister. 

Northglenn United Church of Christ was the first church in Colorado 
to be formed in cooperation with the Congregational Christian and the 
Evangelical and Reformed. The Rev. LaVerne Ebert, senior minister 
of Zion Evangelical and Reformed Church of St. Louis, accepted the 
call of the committee responsible for the establishment of this union of 
our two families. Mr. and Mrs. Ebert and two daughters are in their 
home at 10473 Washington Way, Denver. They arrived in May, 1960. 

“Our Chapel of Memories” at Highland Memory Gardens is the 
meeting place for this congregation at this time. 

On Pentecost Sunday, June 5, 1960, Faith Congregational Church of 
Littleton closed its charter with 133 members. Rev. Gordon Blunt was 
installed as the minister and the church was received into the Denver 
Association. Twelve ministers of this Association took part in this 
historic occasion among whom were Rev. Robert Clark, Chairman of 
the Church Extension Department, Dr. Robert Inglis, Superintendent 
of the Colorado Conference and Dr. William O. Rogers, Dean of Con- 
gregational ministers in the state. The pulpit lent to Faith Church was 
one from which Dr. Rogers had preached for many years at Washing- 
ton Park Church. 

In Aurora, east of Denver, twenty-five families were importuning the 
Conference for help in forming a church in another exploding popula- 
tion area; they were aided in their efforts by First Plymouth Church 
and Park Hill Church; this meant these churches would lose 
some of their members who lived in Aurora. A three and a half 
acre site on Park View Avenue was purchased and the Church Exten- 
sion Department called the Rev. William Hobbs, Associate Minister of 
First Congregational Church of Jackson, Michigan, to be the pastor. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hobbs and one baby daughter were at home in the parsonage 
at 824 Peoria Street soon thereafter. On November 29, forty-nine per- 
sons became members of this church, twenty-nine of them from Park 
Hill Church. Services were—and at this writing still are—in the 
Volunteer Firemen’s Hall. 

As we close this chapter of newly born churches in our Colorado 
family, the birth of one more is expected any time. It will be named 
the United Church of the Applewoods, Denver. Option is held now 
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on a church site on West Thirty-Second Ave., across from Rolling Hills 
Country Club. Services are being held in the Maplegrove Elementary 
School. The Rev. Carlton Whitlatch of Scranton, Pennsylvania, has ac- 
cepted the call from the local committe-of-beginning whose chairman is 
Mr. Robert Christiansen. Mr. Whitlatch came from Trinity Congrega- 
tional Church, Scranton, and is now at home with his wife and two 
daughters at the parsonage at 3054 Routt Circle in Applewood Knolls. 

The Church Extension Department is now considering the need of a 
church in northwest Arvada. There is a possibility this may be expedited 
by a triumvirate of the Congregational Conference, the Evangelical and 
Reformed and the German churches. 

A group of the concerned, representing Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians, American Baptists, United Lutherans, Evangelical and United 
Brethern, Evangelical and Reformed, are working with an “inner-city” 
Protestant Parish. The Rev. Russell S. Williams has accepted a call to 
begin work in the Lincoln Park area of Denver. He comes from Syra- 
cuse, New York, for this most important mission. He is rich in experi- 
ence of social work; besides Syracuse he has proven his value in the 
“crowded ways of life” in Cleveland, Ohio, and in the Iona Community 
in Scotland. 


CHAPTER 8 


Some Pioneers of 
Colorado Congregationalism 


“Bring me men to match my mountains, 
Bring me men to match my plains, 
Men with empires in their purpose 
And new eras in their brains.” 
—Sam Walter Foss 


To list all of the outstanding pioneers who helped to make Congre- 
gationalism in Colorado the positive force it has become would be im- 
possible; the number is too great and the records they left behind them 
are too meagre. Without the help of such men as J. P. D. Burrell, 
Deacon Baxter, George Walker and Amos Bixby, the Central City 
Church could scarcely have been started. Boulder owes an incalculable 
debt to Deacon James Hubbard and Horace Wolcott. To D. G. Peabody 
and I. N. Rogers, Denver will ever be grateful. Scores of devoted men 
and women gave sacrificial service to the work of the early day churches. 

Hence, in this chapter we have undertaken to tell only of some of 
those who rendered outstanding service to their churches and to the 
denomination, realizing that many more who have gone to join “the 
Choir Invisible of those immortal dead who live again in the minds 
made better by their presence” rendered a service of immeasurable 
worth because of their unflagging love and devotion to Christ’s Kingdom. 

There was John R. Hanna, deacon of First Church, Denver, and co- 
founder of Colorado College; A. J. Fowler, beloved member of First 
Church, Denver; James Snook, glorious servant of the church in Greeley 
for more than half a century; Rev. S. C. Dickinson—preacher, historian, 
state leader; Rev. Joel Harper, sweet spirited preacher; William M. 
Cocks, unselfish and intelligent leader of Third Church, Denver, and 
the State Conference; A. M. Culver, always a stalwart worker; Rollin 
Adams, bulwark of the Fort Collins Church; and a host of others who 
can be remembered only by what they did and whose lives live on in the 
characters of the men and women whom they helped. 

Courage and fortitude these pioneers had; they faced obstacles, 
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dangers and discomforts incident to pioneer conditions; they made 
sacrifices for the cause they loved. They served with sympathy, love 
and self-abandon. Many of these early day men and women constitute 
Colorado Congregationalism’s immortal great. 

Stern idealism, faith and love spring up like flowers in the footsteps 
of the unremembered heroic pioneers who kept the fires of religion 
burning on the hearth in the early churches. 


“They climbed the steep ascent of heaven 
Through peril, toil and pain; 
O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train.” 
—Reginald Heber 


REV. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, D.D. 
Our First Pioneer 


William Crawford, the first Congregational minister in Colorado, was 
born at Barr, Massachusetts, January 3, 1835, and spent his early years 
on a farm. At the age of 18, he graduated from Leicester Academy, 
being the first scholar in a class of ten. At twenty-two, he graduated 
from Amherst College, being the second scholar in a class of forty-six. 

Deciding upon taking training for the ministry, he studied at Union 
and Andover Theological Seminaries, graduating from the latter in 
1860, when he was 25 years old. 

After supplying a church in Skowhegan, Maine, for a few months, he 
took charge of a mission church in Clearwater, Minnesota, for a year 
and a half and then went to the church at Danver’s Center, Massachu- 
setts, where during a six months pastorate, he took thirty-five into 
membership. 

Early in 1863, the American Home Missionary Society asked Mr. 
Crawford if he would consider going as a pioneer to Colorado, explain- 
ing to him the greatness of the need. He would. He eagerly seized the 
opportunity of blazing a trail where the challenge was great and no one 
else seemed willing to go. Soon he was on his way. 

Mr. Crawford traveled as far as Hannibal, Missouri, by rail, thence 
by boat to Omaha. He was at Hannibal on Sunday, June 7; at Omaha 
on June 14; at Julesburg on June 21, where he stopped. over Sunday to 
avoid traveling on the Sabbath. In this he was rewarded by finding on 
Monday a much less crowded coach. He arrived at Central City on 
June 28, 1863. 
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In this stage ride he heard stories of border barbarism which curdled 
the New Englander’s blood, and he thought it no laughing matter “to 
have no chance to lie down for days together, to be reduced to a 
bundle of nerves and then to a mass of jelly.” 

During Crawford’s work at Central City, he took opportunity in ful- 
fillment of his other responsibilities as Home Missionary Superintendent 
—to make explorations to nearby points and as far away as Canon 
City, Colorado City, and South Park, often encountering many hard- 
ships and extreme dangers. From Canon City to Pueblo, he and his 
party took a zigzag course to avoid passing an evil house which they did 
not care to see. 

During all of his years, he kept up a lively interest in Congregational 
churches in Colorado. He lived to see nearly 200 churches established 
in the Rocky Mountain Region with 15,000 members. Much of the 
early history of Congregationalism in Colorado we obtain from his let- 
ters to the Home Missionary Society which have been preserved. He did 
his work well. All honor to Rev. William Crawford, our Rocky Moun- 
tain Pioneer! 

William Crawford was as sturdy as the pine trees of his Central City 
parish, and was like the pine which: 


“Moored in the rifted rock 
Proof to the tempest’s shock, 
The firmer is rooted, 

The ruder the blast.” 


REV. NATHAN THOMPSON 
Preacher-Scholar-Educator 


Among the pioneers of Colorado Congregationalism, Rev. Nathan 
Thompson holds a position of pre-eminence. Born in New Braintree, 
Massachusetts, a delightful New England farming community, he 
fitted for college at Williston Seminary. Graduating from Amherst in 
1861, he decided upon the ministry and graduated from Andover in 
1865. 

Led by a spirit of service, filled with the determination of a pioneer, 
and possessing the courage of a man who would risk dangers for the 
cause he loved, he answered the call of William Crawford to come to 
Colorado. He arrived in Colorado with Andover’s first band to the 
“New West,” and took up his significant work at Boulder Valley on 
October 10, 1865. 


Allison Stocker a . 
Stephen Knight William E. Sweet 


For ten years he served the Boulder church superbly as a leader, 
a preacher, an educator, and a community servant. 

As a missionary of the American Home Missionary Society, it was 
natural that he should devote some time to preaching in other early day 
communities. This he did with some degree of regularity at Burlington 
(now Longmont), Ward and other places. Wherever he went he found 
those who were glad to hear the Gospel preached. 

Mr. Thompson’s contributions to education in Boulder and Colorado 
were significant. In 1868, he taught the advanced classes in the local 
public school. When more space was needed, he fitted up the vestry 
of his church for school purposes. Out of this grew the first high school 
in Boulder, and one of the first in Colorado. For seven years he was 
president of the school board of Boulder. When the people of the city 
voted $15,000 in school bonds for a new building, Mr. Thompson sold 
them in the East at par, instead of the usual heavy discount on Western 
notes. 

Mr. Thompson had an important part in establishing the University 
in Boulder. As early as 1869, he had the vision of such an institution 
of higher learning; and wrote that he was going “to have a college here 
by and by,” and that the high school which he was conducting might be 
regarded as the infant institution. That dream was realized—much of it 
due to his efforts before he left Colorado. 

In 1872, he was made a member, and in 1874, President of the Board 
of Trustees of the University of Colorado when active steps were 
taken to have the University located in Boulder. By dint of great effort, 
the sum of $15,000 was secured to acquire a like sum voted by the 
Legislature for erection of the first building. In the summer of 1875, he 
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and another member of the board made a trip to Lawrence, Kansas, and 
to St. Louis, to get ideas for the first building of the University—Old 
Main. 

Beside his great help in the beginning of Colorado University, Mr. 
Thompson was active in establishing Colorado College, being a member 
of the Board of Trustees when that institution was established. 

After ten years of strenuous and effective labor in Boulder, Mr. 
Thompson felt that in the interest of the health of his family and his 
own he should go to a lower altitude, and returned to his native Brain- 
tree. He left Boulder the very week the corner stone of Old Main was 
laid, in the fall of 1875. 

So dynamic was Mr.. Thompson’s life and far-reaching his influence 
that it is fitting to follow his career briefly after he returned to New 
Braintree. He served as pastor at Boxboro and South Acton, Massa- 
chusetts, for a time. Then, leaving the pulpit for the educational field he 
became successively School Superintendent at Boxboro, principal of 
Lawrence Academy, principal of Elgin Academy, Elgin, Illinois, pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek at Morgan College, and in 1897, head of a 
house of reformation for colored boys, in Laurel, Maryland, where his 
final work was done. 

He died in Laurel in July, 1917, respected, honored, and loved by 
all who knew him in the four states in which he had labored. He was 
buried by loving friends in his native New Braintree. 

Nathan Thompson’s character and service to Boulder and Colorado 
were recognized by O. L. Baskin in his History of Boulder in these 
words: 

“His services in the interests of religion, temperance, morality and 
education can hardly be over-estimated and should never be forgotten.” 
They never were forgotten. When in 1908 the present church building 
was dedicated, by a rising vote the following telegram was sent to him: 

“The church assembled for dedication sends loving greetings to you 
who laid deep and strong foundations upon which a later generation has 
built.” His Alma Mater paid high tribute to him in the Amherst Quarter- 
ly for November, 1917: 

“In him survived the spirit and conscience of the past generation of 
New England. He was a Knight of the public welfare, wearing not only 
the whole flower of a blameless life but also the whole armor of God.” 

Judged by the loftiness of his character, his pulpit ability and his 
services to humanity, Nathan Thompson was a man of greatness. 
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REV. ROSELLE THEODORE CROSS 
Preacher, Historian and Maker of Churches 


To no one does Colorado Congregationalism owe more than to Rev. 
Roselle Theodore Cross, man of faith and vision, scholar, organizer, 
naturalist, writer, lover of children, and Christian statesman. 

He was born at Richville, New York, August 21, 1844.. His father, 
Rev. Gorman Cross, of New Hampshire birth, preached in and around 
Richville for over fifty years. His mother was Sophia Murdock, of 
Vermont parentage. His ancestry dated back to the early Puritans in 
New England. Several ancestors were Revolutionary soldiers. 

He attended the common school near home and then the preparatory 
school at Oberlin. He graduated from Oberlin College in 1867. His 
theology courses were pursued at Union Theological Seminary and An- 
dover. 

After completing this study, for five years, 1869 to 1874, he was 
principal of the Oberlin Preparatory Department. Then he went into 
the pastorate and for two years was pastor of the church in Hamilton, 
New York. He was married at DeSoto, Wisconsin, to Emma Asenath 
Bridgman. 

In 1876, filled with the pioneer spirit, he accepted the call to the 
infant Colorado Springs church. On the journey westward, misfortune 
dogged him. At Oberlin one of his boys was buried. Traveling by way 
of Omaha, Sioux City and Dakota, another child was taken seriously ill. 
The best medical skill in Sioux City could not save the little one, and 
he was buried in Dakota beside his grandmother, who had passed on 
before Mrs. Cross could get to her mother. 

Arriving in Colorado Springs after a hard and sorrowful trip, under 
brighter skies and a brilliant future, he plunged at once into the task of 
building a strong church in a promising town. 

Dr. Cross (he was awarded the Doctor of Divinity degree both by 
Oberlin and York College) rendered signal service to his church and to 
the denomination by publishing a church paper. In January, 1879, he 
began publishing The Congregational News. This paper and its succes- 
sor The Rocky Mountain Congregationalist informed the people of the 
church on local, state and national matters, enriched personal lives, and 
preserved for the future valuable material. Without copies of these two 
papers which have been preserved, the writing of this volume would 
have been impossible. 

The Congregational News was one of the first such papers in the en- 
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tire country. Its motto was a constant challenge to the church and all 
Congregationalists in Colorado—‘The New West for Christ.” While 
looking to the future, Dr. .Cross deposited in Coburn Library much 
printed and manuscript matter having to do with Colorado Congrega- 
tionalism. The present volume will find its way there too. 

“My ambition has been not to take, but to make good places,” was 
Dr. Cross’s motto. While in Colorado Springs, as Dr. James B. Gregg 
said, “He trained his people to enduring habits of faithfulness, reliability, 
moral earnestness and liberality.” 

After eight years at Denver, he went to Silver Lake Church in Min- 
neapolis where four years were spent in building an effective church. 
The next ten years were spent at York, Nebraska, where he made a 
deep impression on the church, the college and the community. Then, 
after a year at Eugene, Oregon, we find him back in Colorado, this time 
at South Broadway, Denver. In all, he labored sixteen years in Colo- 
rado. One does not need to look far to discover his guiding hand in 
much of early day Colorado Congregationalism. 

Dr. Cross was one of the first to make a short sermon to children a 
feature of the Sunday morning service. Out of this grew his widely cir- 
culated book, ‘Children’s Sermons.” 

Dr. Cross’s character was well interpreted by Dr. Gregg in these ap- 
preciative words: “A man of integrity, of strong convictions, of fearless 
speech, a man of faith and faithfulness, of hope and of the love which 
is the greatest of all. He won the respect and affection of multitudes.” 


SAMUEL CUSHMAN, JR. 
Pioneer Church Founder-Sunday School Leader-Christian Example 


It would be impossible to over-emphasize the service rendered to 
Colorado Congregationalism by Samuel Cushman, Jr. In the Central 
City Church and in Denver First Church his efforts were noteworthy. 
His leadership in the first Sunday School in Denver was so outstanding 
as to reveal the need for a church of his denomination in Denver. His 
trip to Boston to alert the C.H.M.S. to help establish a church in Denver 
hastened the founding of First Church. Early day Congregationalism in 
Colorado felt tremendously the force of his effort and his exemplary 
Christian character. 

Born in Attleboro, Massachusetts, on November 7, 1831, he came to 
Auraria in a wagon in 1859, bringing with him the idealism, courage 
and fidelity he had acquired in his New England home. 
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At once connecting himself with the Union 
Sunday School of Auraria and Denver, he 
soon became active in it. The Misses Sopris 
were in charge of the music in this pioneer 
Sunday School. Arriving late on one Sunday 
they found that this modest young man who 
had heretofore sat in the back of the room 
was leading the singing. With his tuning 
fork he had struck the right key and the sing- 
ing was hearty and spirited. 

Soon he became Superintendent of the 
Sunday School and Indiana Sopris was his 
assistant, her equally talented sister, Irene, 
being a teacher in the school. 

In 1861, Mr. Cushman moved to Gilpin 
County where he successfully engaged in 
mining interests. For a time, he managed 
the Caribou Mine in Boulder County. At one time he was editor of the 
Central City Register, and the Georgetown Courier. 

His interest in religion and especially in founding Congregational 
churches in the “New West” never faltered. In Central City he was 
earnest in helping his fellow New Englander, William Crawford, estab- 
lish The First Congregational Church of Colorado, and was a charter 
member of it, and active as an officer in this pioneer church. After Mr. 
Crawford left, he served as clerk from January, 1868, until September, 
1869. 

With his usual good sense, he came to Denver in 1866 and married 
that wholesome example of pioneer womanhood, Indiana Sopris. They 
at once established a home in Central City and she promptly joined the 
church there, by letter from the Denver church. 

In 1877, the Cushman family moved their home to Deadwood, South 
Dakota, where he engaged in business and always in church work. For 
a time he was Dean of the State School of Mines, at Rapid City. 

At the close of the century, his health failing, he was on his way 
to Galveston, Texas, when he died of a heart attack on a Burlington 
train between Edgemont and Alliance, Nebraska on July 13, 1899. By 
his own request, he was buried in the Sopris family plot in Riverside 
Cemetery, Denver. = 

Samuel Cushman was prominent as a citizen and a churchman, and 
he was loyal as a friend. In a day when the “New West” was wild and 
sometimes lawless, his influence was always on the side of law and 
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order. His home was a center of culture, refinement and hospitality. 
His name will ever be remembered as one of the outstanding founders 
of Congregationalism in Colorado. 


JOHN SIDNEY BROWN 
Christian Business Man-Church Worker-Idealist 


This early day church worker was born in Ashtabula County, Ohio, 
on May 10, 1833—another farm boy who made good in the city in a 
great way. He attended the district school in winters and had a few 
terms in a neighboring academy. 

At age twenty-four, he moved to Kansas and entered the employ of 
his brother, J. F. Brown. Soon he was in charge of a wagon train loaded 
with merchandise for Denver. Other trips followed. In 1862, he be- 
came a permanent resident of Denver. Engaging in the grocery business 
with A. B. Daniels, he prospered until the disastrous fire of 1863 wiped 
out nearly all of their assets. Nothing daunted, they started in business 
again. In 1870, after Mr. Daniels retired, J.. F. Brown entered the 
firm and the well-known J. S. Brown and Brother Mercantile Company 
emerged. 

Mr. Brown early became a member of First Congregational Church, 
where he was a faithful worker and a generous contributor. He and 
Irene Sopris were married in 1868, and together they established a fine 
Christian home. This happiness was rudely interrupted by her sudden 
death in 1881, leaving five motherless children. 

For his second wife, Mr. Brown chose the gifted and kindly Miss 
Adele Minnie Overton, who was graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1871. Coming to Denver the same year, she: became 
assistant principal of the high school, in which position her talents were 
put to beneficial use in improving the school system. In First Church 
she was sincerely loved for her beautiful character, her winning person- 
ality, and her thoughtful deeds. 

Mr. Brown passed to eternal rest in 1913, at the age of 80, and Mrs. 
Brown followed him three years later. 

Mr. Brown was active in business, civic and church life until the day 
of his death. A First Church historian records of him that he was a 
home loving man and that he spent his evenings at home. “He was a 
man of strict moral character, and he never took a drink in his life.” 
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REV. JOSEPH W. PICKETT 
(Portrait Page 179) 


First Congregational Home Missionary Superintendent of Colorado 


In 1878, the American Home Missionary Society sent the first home 
missionary Superintendent to the territory embracing Colorado, South 
Dakota, Wyoming and New Mexico. He was Rev. J oseph W. Pickett, a 
consecrated man of indomitable energy and outstanding intelligence. In 
eighteen months he accomplished a vast deal and prepared the way for 
a still larger service. He was able to match the mountains. 

Born in a log cabin in Andover, Ohio, J anuary 28, 1832, he knew 
the privations and toil of pioneer life. His ancestors were among the 
early settlers of New England. His mother’s devotional nature made a 
profound impression on him, and at an early age deepened in him 
serious convictions which were to dominate his life. In his youthful 
days he manifested an unusually high type of devotion and dedication. 

As a boy he attended the rural school but, after his eighth year, on 
account of work at home, he was able to attend school only in winter, 
three months in the year. At sixteen he entered Kingsville Academy, 
where he attended one spring and three fall terms, teaching each winter. 

In 1851, at the age of nineteen, he entered Alleghany College, where 
he pursued his studies with diligence. Here he communed with nature 
and with nature’s God. The hills of Meadville were witness to his 
spiritual struggles. One Saturday he walked twenty-four miles to his 
home to join the church of his mother on the following Sunday. 

He was graduated in 1855, his thesis being “Plato and his Philos- 
ophy.” The next fall he took charge of an academy at Taylorsville, 
Tennessee, where he imparted to the students his moral vigor and spir- 
itual force. 

With $1250.00 saved from teaching, he joined the senior class at 
Yale, graduating in 1858. Then he went to Andover to study for the 
ministry, pursuing the full course with industry and zeal. While in the 
seminary he preached at Hyde Park, Vermont, but undermined his 
health in carrying a double load. He, therefore, lost some time in his 
divinity studies, but he soon made up all that he had lost and graduated 
from Andover in 1861. 

We next hear of him at Bristol, New Hampshire, where he was or- 
dained in 1862. Also in that year he married Miss Mary Roberts, a 
sister of Rev. H. P. Roberts, the colorful preacher who later became 
pastor of the church at Silverton, Colorado. | 

He preached at Wentworth, New Hampshire, until May, 1863, when 
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he transferred his activity to Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. In 1864, we find him 
spending a considerable time with lowa troops in the armies of Sherman, 
Thomas and Macpherson in Tennessee and Georgia. Visiting the scenes 
of war, he was impressed by the terrible suffering of the soldiers. 

Back to Mt. Pleasant, he soon became Superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions in Southern Iowa, in which he did such effective work that he 
attracted the attention of the national officers in the East. 

In 1874, on behalf of the A.H.M.S. he made an exploring tour of 
Colorado, visiting all settlements from Cheyenne to Del Norte and 
Trinidad. In his report he made such observations as: “Congregational- 
ists came to the territory in perhaps as large numbers as any other de- 
nomination, but with that lack of denominational instinct which has 
characterized so much of our western work, entered other communions, 
and aided in building up other church policies.” 

Noting that religion in the territory had been in a very depressed 
state, he said truly that “men came under a gold excitement, with minds 
preoccupied.” He reported, accurately, that there were few families, no 
society, and “men gave loose rein to every worldly passion. In the hard 
life-struggle, benevolence, hospitality, and the kindred virtues of the 
older states were almost forgotten.” 

He observed further that denominational spirit was strong and that 
the great central denominations were lavishing large sums of money on 
communities almost indifferent to the gospel. Then he made the search- 
ing statement that “Colorado is peopled with sagacious, intelligent 
persons, who are not to be brought to the sanctuary and to Christ 
by mere denominational zeal.” 

An incident happened at Trinidad which was interesting, to say the 
least. When reaching that outpost, he expected to get an expense check. 
He was wholly without funds, but no check awaited him, and he did 
not know what to do. Then, while out for a walk on Sunday morning, 
he saw some folded paper which, when he picked it up, proved to be 
sixty-five dollars in greenbacks. He advertised that he had found the 
money, but no owner ever was discovered. 

His tour of Colorado completed and his report forwarded to the 
national office, his report showed such insight and understanding that 
the national body invited him to become the Home Missionary Super- 
intendent of Colorado. Feeling that his Nehemiah’s wall in Iowa was 
not finished, he declined this call to the “New West.” He was in no 
small degree affected in this decision in that his wife had died and was 
buried in Iowa, and also by the fact that Iowa was a better place in 
which to bring up his two boys. 
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Early in 1878, the call to go to Colorado was again urged upon him, 
this time as a duty. After study, prayer and meditation, he decided the 
matter and said, “God going with me, I have decided to go.” This was 
on April 13, 1878. Five days later he married Mrs. Sibyl Rider, who 
came to Colorado Springs with him and became a loyal worker in the 
church there. 

Pickett entered his new field at the Cheyenne, Wyoming Conference 
Session on May Day, 1878, and then journeyed to Colorado Springs 
where he and Mrs. Pickett established their home. Promptly he was on 
his way to accomplish his task. First he went to the San Juan district, 
then to the Black Hills and, third, to Leadville. At Silverton, he organ- 
ized a church which, after 81 years, is still active and is the only Protest- 
ant church in the county. Steadily Mr. Pickett continued his itinerant 
labors, encountering storms and cold, and robbers too. When in danger, 
he recited words familiar to him: “He shall cover thee with his feathers, 
and under his wings shalt thou trust.” 

His first report to the A.H.M.S. brought hearty congratulations and 
recognition that he “had been able to present to Christ for his accep- 
tance an Eschol bunch of churches, big and succulent and full of seeds 
for the future.” Receiving this assurance and recognizing the need as 
he traveled around Colorado, he quickened his effort, stating that if the 
Gospel can win anywhere it could win here. And he proclaimed it 
would win here. 

On one of his Black Hills trips, he discovered some fine specimens of 
ore and gathered them in his handkerchief. After staking a claim and 
pondering the matter, he remembered his life motto: 

“This one thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are done before, I press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” Realiz- 
ing that gold was taking hold of him, he shook his handkerchief to the 
winds and knelt down and renewed his consecration to his life work. 

His passing, told elsewhere, was felt sorely by everyone who knew 
him. The miners of the mountains and the ranchmen of the plains 
united in lamentation. One Denver man said, “Nothing since Lincoln’s 
death has given us such a shock and such a sinking of heart.” 

Dr. Cross, at the memorial service, summarized the outstanding 
characteristics of Mr. Pickett’s life and character, saying “His was a 
successful life, and a grand and glorious life, because it was a Christ-like 
hee ; 

“Howl, fir tree; for the cedar is fallen” 
—Zachariah 11:2 
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REV. JAMES B. GREGG, D.D. 
Scholar-Citizen-Preacher 


For twenty-seven years, one of the longest pastorates in Colorado, 
Rev. James B. Gregg, without fear, without doubt, eloquently preached 
an intelligent and inspiring gospel. His was a gospel in tune with 
science and advanced religious thought. His sermons were challenging 
to the mind and inspiring to the life of integrity and fidelity. 

James Bartlett Gregg was born in Medford, Massachuseets, April 15, 
1846. This helped to make the old town—founded in 1630—famous 
for something more than the manufacture of New England rum. He was 
educated in the Medford public schools until he was fourteen, when 
he entered Phillips Academy at Andover, Massachusetts. After two 
years in that noted school, he entered Harvard University, where he 
graduated in 1866. 

Dr. Gregg (he was honored with the doctor’s degree by Colorado 
College in 1892, his Alma Mater in 1906) was always a scholar. In his 
senior year at Harvard he took the first Bowdoin prize for his essay on 
“Cromwell’s Army.” As a graduate student he took the first prize for 
an essay on “The Mystics of the Middle Ages.” 

After leaving Harvard he was for five years submaster of the Eliot 
High School in Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. Attracted to the ministry 
because it offered him his best opportunity to serve God and man, he 
entered Andover Theological Seminary. Here, too, he continued his 
studious habits and showed outstanding scholarship. 

After graduating from Andover in 1874, he was married and be- 
came pastor of the Windsor Avenue Congregational Church of Hartford, 
Connecticut, where he labored until he accepted the call to the Colorado 
Springs Church in 1882. 

Colorado Springs at this time had a population of only about 6000. 
Colorado College was only a struggling school, hardly worthy of the 
name of college. Life was simple. Homes were very poor. But this 
man of faith, industry and vision saw the possibilities which the church, 
the town and the state offered and enthusiastically threw in his lot with 
the West. 

Diligent in study in preparation of his sermons, attentive to all of 
the needs of his congregation, using all of his skill in organizing, and 
ever alert to build up the church, he energetically worked and proceeded 
to develop a strong church. During his long pastorate he received over 
1000 members into his church. At the conclusion of his ministry the 
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membership of the church was only a little less than it is when this is 
written. 

Many honors were bestowed upon this humanitarian and Congrega- 

tional preacher, and he proved worthy of them all. For many years he 
was a member of the Board of Trustees of Colorado College, being 
Secretary of the Board much of the time. He was a Director of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, twice president of the Rocky Mountain 
Harvard Club, president of the Colorado Springs Winter Night Club, 
and Chairman of the Board of County Visitors. For twenty-seven years 
he was active in many enterprises for the intellectual and moral welfare 
of his city and state. 
_ As would be expected of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard 
University, that discerning educator, when conferring the Doctor of 
Divinity degree on Dr. Gregg, correctly characterized him as “a devoted 
laborer at an outpost of the church, who has stood stoutly for freedom 
of thought, personal righteousness and public justice.” 

His long time friend and fellow minister, Dr. Frank T. Bayley, said 
of him: ‘“‘He has long been a leader in the work of the school, the church 
and the community; a brother honored and beloved in our ministry and 
among the churches, and a citizen of the noblest degree in city and 
state.” 

The Gregg family (there were seven children) maintained an interest 
in the Colorado Springs Church, and they gave to the church the Gregg 
Memorial Library Building, which continues to be an excellent church 
library. 

Dr. Gregg had an abounding enthusiasm for the work of the ministry. 
He preached the truth as he saw it clearly and courageously, and he 
lived up to it faithfully. On December 15, 1906, when asked for a 
message to the ministers and people of the churches of Colorado, he 
said: 

“I think that the best minister is the man who lives most 
thoroughly in communion with the God who is revealed in 
the Gospel of John, in the epistle to the Ephesians, and in the 
Sermon on the Mount; above all in the character of Jesus 
Christ—the living Word, the express image of the Father’s 
person—absolute righteousness and universal love. . . . Be- 
loved, it is a high privilege . . . it is a great calling—to be the 
ambassador of Jesus Christ in Colorado.” 


This distinguished preacher at no time better expressed his noble 
philosophy of life than in one of his notable sermons when he said that 


there are four things that satisfy: “Righteousness, 
Truth, Love, and Liberty. But genuine liberty comes 
only as a result of righteousness, truth and love.” 


REV. THOMAS A. UZZELL 
“Parson Tom” 


“He did his level best.” This is the epitaph which 
marks the grave of Reverend Thomas A. Uzzell in 
Fairmount Cemetery, Denver. 

On December 17, 1910, there closed the earthly 
Rev. Allan A. Tanner career of this colorful, earnest, consecrated, and 

industrious member of the early group of pioneers 
of Congregational Colorado. He was one of the most deeply 
mourned men in the history of Denver. The rich and the poor attended 
his funeral; the Jew and the Gentile, the sinner and the saint, the 
governor and the high officials of the city and state were there, together 
with the horny handed sons of toil, clothed in their working garb; all 
met together to pay loving tribute to the man they loved as few men 
are loved. 

At the age of 21, in Illinois, Tom was converted in a country school 
house by a Methodist exhorter, and decided to be a Methodist minister. 
After working his way through Hillsboro Academy, he entered Asbury 
University, now De Pauw University. Working part time as a barber and 
preaching in a little church, he worked his way through the University 
and was graduated in 1877 at the age of 29. 

Upon graduation, he decided to go West, and so was sent at once by 
the Methodist Church to Fairplay, Colorado, where he was ordained in 
August, 1877. Here he preached for some time, but when silver was 

discovered in Leadville most of his parishioners 

Thomasalizzell joined the rush. Out of money, he borrowed $6.00 
to pay his fare and followed after them. Arriving 
in Leadville and having no other place to stay, he 
accepted the courtesy of a “tin-horn gambler” to 
stay with him for several days in a large packing 
case. 

Leadville at this time was a crude and wicked 
mining camp, but Uzzell was intent on preaching the 
Gospel. In a saloon he preached the first Protestant 
sermon delivered in the town, at which meeting 
$500.00 was subscribed toward the building of the 
first church in Leadville. 
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Finally the church was finiished—all but the bell. This was thought 
necessary to call people to church. Then, quietly on Saturday night it 
was installed. On Sunday morning the bell rang out furiously the call to 
worship. Two miners, prospecting up the gulch, paused and one said to 
the other, “I'll be damned if Jesus Christ hasn’t come to Leadville, too.” 
It was Parson Tom who rang the bell. 

Among those who helped build it was the famous H. A. W. Tabor, 
to whom Parson Tom went and asked him to contribute $200.00 for 
chandeliers for the building. Tabor agreed to give $500.00 telling the 
Parson that “The church has got to make a lot of noise to be heard in 
this town.” There is a story, often told, that Tabor asked Tom, “Who 
is going to play the chandeliers?” 

On another occasion, after the church was built, the keeper of a house 
of prostitution came to Parson Tom and asked him if he would preach 
the funeral sermon for one of her girls who had died. He would. And 
could she be buried from the church? She could. At the service fifty 
“girls in black” filed in. Parson Tom and the undertaker were the only 
men present. He preached so vigorously about Heaven to be gained 
and Hell to be feared that he brought tears to the eyes of everyone 
present, including the undertaker. 

Before leaving Leadville, he went mule-back over the range to Creede. 
He spoke from a pool table in the wicked gambling saloon—the Denver 
Exchange. That night in his hotel room his trousers were stolen, to- 
gether with the collection of about $500.00. Later, Soapy Smith made 
the thieves return not only $500.00 but $1,000.00 for his church enter- 
prise, together with a list of the donors. 

After working several years at Leadville, Parson Tom served the 
churches at Pueblo, North Denver—now Asbury, and Georgetown. 
In 1885 he came to Denver, where he became a Congregationalist and 
at once became a vital influence in the civic, political and religious life 
of the city. 

He found time to be Chaplain, first of the Legislature and then the 
Senate; to represent Denver on the National Charities Convention, and 
to serve in the lower house of Denver’s municipal government. 

When Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough Riders held their reunion at Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, Parson Tom was invited by Colonel Roosevelt to 
deliver the memorial sermon. 

After completing twenty-five years of service as pastor of People’s 
Tabernacle, his friends, both inside and outside the church, gave him a 
trip, in 1910, around the world. The friends he made on this trip 
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caused to be erected in his church a plaque commemorating their ad- 
miration for him. 

When he returned from the world trip, he was ill and he did not long 
survive. One week before Christmas “he was not, for God took him.” 
On Forefathers Day he was laid away, the Denver Ministerial Alliance 
taking charge of the service. Many loving and beautiful tributes were 
paid to the man who, for a quarter of a century, had held so large a 
place in the city’s life and who was held in so high esteem by all groups 
of Denver's citizens. This was true because, as one who sang in his 
choir 50 years ago says, “He loved them.” 

Much of this story has been given to us by Parson Tom’s daughter, 
Mrs. Fred Plattner. of Denver, who remembers her father and mother 
with much appreciation and affection. She feels that in this memory 
she has a rich heritage. From her we learn that when her father died he 
requested that his grave be marked by the simple inscription “He Did 
His Level Best.” 


“How is the strong staff broken 
and the beautiful rod.” 
—Jeremiah 48:17 


DR. CHARLES CAVERNO 
Scholar-Preacher-Fearless Thinker 


Among the outstanding men in the first half century of Colorado 
Congregationalism stands Charles Caverno, than whom no one deserves 
a higher place. On January 1, 1888, Rev. Mr. Caverno came to the First 
Congregational Church, of Boulder, at a time when a man of his leader- 
ship and intellectual capacity was needed. 

He was thoroughly prepared for the task which awaited him as pastor 
of our church at the seat of the State University. He was born in New 
Strafford, New Hampshire, on August 19, 1832: loving his native town 
and cherishing scenes of the old homestead, he wrote a history of the 
place. 

He was graduated from Dartmouth in 1854, receiving a Master’s De- 
gree from there in 1857. Meanwhile he graduated from Albany College 
of Law in 1856. For seven years he practiced law in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, and served in the Wisconsin State Legislature during the 1860- 
61 term. 

Deciding to devote his life to the Christian ministry, he entered 
Chicago Theological Seminary in 1865, and was ordained one year 
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later. Before coming to Boulder, he filled three 
important pastorates, Lake Mills, Wisconsin, 
and Amboy and Lombard, in Illinois. 

In 1859, he was married to Abbie H. Smith 
of Waitsfield, Vermont. Their daughter, Doro- 
thea, was a great help to him in his work in 
Boulder. However, Mrs. Caverno had died be- 
fore he came to Colorado and he married a 
second remarkably talented woman, Anna C. 
Matson, of Lombard, Illinois, who also was 
able to assist him in his great work when blind- 
ness threatened him. 

Dr. Caverno’s work in the church was most 
effective. In a university town at a time when 
many of the old theological concepts were being 
challenged by developments in science, his 
sermons and his contacts were such as to show the essential accord be- 
tween science and religion. There was no conflict between science and 
his Congregational religious concepts. Many a young person was thus 
led into or kept in the church, who otherwise would have drifted away. 

As his friend, Dean J. Brackett, of the University of Colorado, said 
of him: 


Rev. J. Monroe Markley 


“He was simple, forceful, profound without obscurity— 
a master of style, honest beyond men of his cloth.” 


He was a thoughtful reader of natural science, particularly astronomy 
and geology. He loved the foothills, from rocks miles deep to the starry 
skies above. Many a person in Boulder had his vision enlarged and the 
beauties in religion and nature deepened because of this preacher who 
knew much about man, about God and nature. Of Dr. Caverno, it was 
said by Dr. Henry H. Walker, his successor: 

“His voice and pen were together a challenge to men to think honestly 
and bravely; to face inexorable facts and to make such readjustment of 
belief as these might demand, no matter what the cost. He was pro- 
foundly sympathetic with the spirit of critical research, yet he had not 
the spirit of the destroyer, except as from the dust and ashes there might 
arise a nobler edifice of faith and life.” 

In conferring the doctor’s degree upon Dr. Caverno, the spokesman 
for the University of Colorado gave recognition to his services as a 
writer. In addition to philosophical and theological papers written for 
the Andover Review he wrote several books, including Treatise on 
Divorce, A Narrow Ax in Bible Criticism, and Chalk Lines Over Morals. 
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On the title page of his books he placed his life motto, “Mutabo pro 
causa.” 

During the year 1890-1891, Dr. Caverno taught philosophy at the 
University, where his scholarly mind, his fearless devotion to truth and 
his simple way of expressing profound truths made a deep impression. 

In 1898, Dr. Caverno retired from his pastorate and returned to his 
former home in Lombardi, Illinois, and in the midst of the garden he 
loved he spent his declining years. 

Just a few aphorisms reveal the mind and heart of the man: 


“Sometimes it is a healthy process to say a plain, ‘I don’t know’.” 

“Tt is no use to argue with a windmill.” 

“It is easy to say ‘thus saith the Lord’ when it is only Caverno 
talking.” 

“If righteousness be right, then in law we have a body of right- 
eousness as pronounced and unmistakable, as infallible, as has 
anywhere come to expression since Enoch walked with God.” 

“The waves of the ether of life break on no farther shore, they 
ripple on forever.” 


One Boulder man who did not regularly attend church, as he saw him 
walking down the street, remarked: “It is a sermon just to see and meet 
that man.” It was reserved for Dean Brackett to express the deep feeling 
of all: “To know Charles Caverno was to frequent the highest peaks of 
human experience.” 


REV. A. K. PACKARD 
Preacher-Statesman-Thinker 


It was well for Congregationalism in Greeley and Colorado that Rev. 
A. K. Packard came to the Greeley Church in 1874, and remained eight 
years to pilot the church in a very difficult period. With courage and 
intelligence he handled the knotty problems with credit to everybody 
concerned. That story is told in another chapter of this book. 

Mr. Packard was born at Bridgewater (now Brocton), Massachusetts. 
Like so many of our early day Congregational preachers, he received his 
collegiate training at Amherst College, and graduated from Andover 
Theological Seminary. 

He came to Greeley in September, 1874, bringing a ripened experi- 
ence in the pastorate, with eight years at Garmouth, Massachusetts, and 
fifteen years at Anoka, Minnesota. He found the problems awaiting him 
that required all of his remarkable skill and good judgment. 
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A new church building was also needed.. This he began in 1875, but 
the grasshoppers interfered, and so the first positive move came in 1878, 
and in spite of obstacles the building was completed and dedicated in 
July, 1881. When this building was remodeled it was a very fitting thing 
that a Packard Memorial window was placed in the north wall, presented 
by his children in recognition of his indefatigable labor in the erection 
of this house of worship. 

On September 24, 1882, after 31 years in the pastorate, Rev. Packard 
retired from the minstry, but he continued to make himself useful in the 
church and community, and particularly in the educational progress of 
Weld County. 

Dr. Packard’s contribution to Congregationalism in Colorado was felt 
in the entire state. He cooperated actively with the State Association 
and manifsted a brotherly interest in the life and work of his brother 
pastors in all that they undertook. 

His pastorate was notable for his help in clearing men’s minds on 
controversial religious questions. He came to Greeley just 15 years after — 
Darwin’s Origin of Species was published. Religious minds were seri- 
ously disturbed. Some thought that their faith was undermined. 
Dr. Packard was a bulwark of strength, to many whose minds were 
perplexed as to the relation of science to religion. He quieted their fears, 
assuring them that “we as Christians do not anticipate anything but help 
to Christianity from the discovery of any facts or the development of 
any truths of science.” It was given to few men to render so great a 
service to Congregationalists in Colorado as that rendered by this gifted 
hero of the Cross. 


DEAN EDWARD S. PARSONS 
College Dean—Guide of Youth—Peace Advocate 


An appreciative estimate of this pioneer of Colorado Congregational- 
ism was expressed by James B. Gregg in June, 1908, in these words: 


“One of the most widely known, best beloved, most 
versatile and valuable men in the ranks of Colorado Congre- 
gationalism is Professor Edward S. Parsons, Vice President 
of Colorado College. He is a preacher whom everybody likes 
to hear preach, and a teacher by whom everybody enjoys 
being taught, and a man of such simplicity of character, 
sincerity, moral earnestness, spirituality, good sense, faithful- 
ness, untiring industry, ever ready to lend a hand, geniality, 
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and universal friendliness that young and old rejoice in him, 
and his presence is welcome in every company.” 


Professor Parsons was born August 9, 1863, in Brooklyn, New York. 
His father, Charles H. Parsons, was a New York business man who for 
many years was a member of the Executive Committee of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society. Edward was prepared for college 
at the Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute. Entering Amherst 
in 1879, he received an M.A. Degree in 1886. His theological course 
was taken at Yale Divinity School. 

While in the Divinity School, he spent the summer vacation of 1887 
in the church at Platteville, Colorado. Getting a taste of Colorado, he 
returned the next year as pastor of the Park Congregational Church of 
Greeley. : 

At Platteville, Parsons made fast friends of the young men, who 
found that he was a good baseball player. They said “He was an awful 
good pitcher.” So he played with them and won their respect.’ They 
quit their swearing and rudeness on the ball ground, did not play on 
Sundays and went to church to hear him preach. Wherever he went, he 
was heartily received by youth. 

Edward Parsons began his pastorate of the Greeley Church in July, 
1888, and was ordained the following month. At once he threw himself 
into the work with zeal and earnestness. Twenty-nine members were 
added to the church the first year, and fifteen the second. As usual, 
he was much interested in youth. His sermons were instructive and 
interesting. He was energetic and always busy. Yet he had time to be 
the good pastor to all of his people and he took time to instruct children 
in week-day classes. He had ideals of character and illustrated them 
in the pulpit and out of it. 

On July 24, 1892, after a very successful pastorate of four years, 
Mr. Parsons left Greeley to become Dean of Colorado College. He had 
endeared himself to his people in Greeley and they were willing to see 
him go only because he was called to another type of Christian work on 
behalf of youth. ’ 

In his work at the college, he was eminently successful. But his efforts 
on behalf of youth did not stop there. He was in constant demand 
throughout the state and beyond as a speaker on educational and re- 
ligious subjects, unsparing of himself wherever opportunity came. Fre- 
quently he spoke at Summer Conferences at Lake Geneva and Silver 
Bay. 

Dean Parsons’ interest in Colorado Congregational work in no way 
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lessened. He held many positions of responsibility in the Colorado 
Springs church in which his service could not be over-estimated. During 
the years of his leadership in Colorado College he was regarded as the 
personal friend of all the pastors in the state. His emphasis on “The 
Social Message” attracted nationwide attention. No less forceful was 
he as a peace advocate as far back as 1911. 

Dean Parsons’ ideal for Christian training at Colorado College is 
revealed in the statement he made in May, 1893: 


“It aims to penetrate all its training with the spirit of 
Christ. It is not ecclesiastical; it is not sectarian; but it believes 
that in the light of Christ men are to see light, and it seeks to 
ground its students on the righteousness and love that Christ 
imparts to human souls.” 


Never losing his interest in youth, Dean Parsons always urged the 
importance of training in the home, the church, and the school. Fre- 
quently he pleaded for early training and gave his own interpretation to. 
the well known proverb: “Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

It is in such men as Dean Parsons that the most precious wealth of 
Colorado consists. 


REV. MYRON REED 
Friend of the Masses 


In the year 1884 there came to the pulpit of the First Congregational 
Church of Denver a dynamic and fearless preacher—Rev. Myron W. 
Reed. A confirmed liberal and a man of faith and courage, he cham- 
pioned the cause of the masses. As a minister he preached for all 
humanity; however, he had a consuming passion to better the condition 
of the common people of the world. He let it be known at the be- 
ginning of his ministry in Denver that “In my pulpit I will not appear 
as a special pleader for rich men.” 

Myron Reed was born in 1837 in Vermont, the son of sturdy and 
staunch Presbyterians, his father a Presbyterian preacher, apparently of 
the Old School. His mother was a woman of beautiful Christian char- 
acter. Being an active Abolitionist, the father took his son to Abo- 
litionist meetings, where the son developed a hatred of slavery. 

Came the call to join the colors to help Abraham Lincoln save the 
Union. Like many more patriotic American youths he enlisted in the 
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army. During this service he received a wound from which he never 
fully recovered. 

When the war was over he went to Chicago and attended a theological 
seminary. 

He came to the First Congregational Church of Denver in 1884 
preaching his first sermon on Sunday, April 6, 1884, before an audience 
which filled the church to capacity. 

Popular as a pulpit orator and championing the cause of humanity as 
a whole, Mr. Reed preached to large audiences. The church was always 
filled when he spoke, chairs often having to be placed in the aisles. 

For over ten years, Mr. Reed preached before these crowds. He was 
not interested in theological doctrines and creeds—he was interested 
in man’s relation to God. Forms did not impress him—he preached 
that all which God requires of man is but “to do justice, and to love 
kindness, and to walk humbly with your God.” His sermons were car- 
ried by Denver papers on Mondays and by some fifty journals though- 
out the country during the week. 

Nor was his powerful pulpit work his only concern—his thought was 
given to the needs of all ages and groups. In 1887 he organized a very 
flourishing Christian Endeavor Society. 

Encouragement was given to church membership, of course, but he 
also broadened the work so that members of the congregation who were 
not members of the church could have a voice in its program. 

Myron Reed stood for an institutional church which would be at 
work seven days a week. He interested himself in politics, once running 
for Congress, and being offered the nomination a second and a third 
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time, but declining the honor because he thought he could do more good 
in his downtown church than he could in Congress. 

When it became evident that the church building was inadequate to 
serve the expanded church activities, it was proposed by some to move 
up on the hill. To this he replied, “Now I do not want to go up the hill 
and build a $200,000.00 church. That is not what I am intended for. 
I think the Lord has fitted me to work among the masses.” 

He helped found the “Charity Organization,’ which was the fore- 
runner to the Community Chest, and was its first president. No worthy 
cause in the city failed to get the support of his powerful influence. 

Week after week Mr. Reed continued to preach eloquent and inspiring 
sermons. His aphorisms stuck in people’s minds (“There is earth enough, 
food enough; there is not kindness enough”). Frequently he launched 
forth in support of the masses. It was inevitable that many people 
sooner or later should take exception to his outspoken comments on 
political, social and industrial issues. On Sunday, June 3, 1894, he 
preached a sermon on “And the world passeth away’”—an eloquent ser- 
mon, full of inspiring thought! 

In that sermon he spoke for the rich and poor alike, saying, “I long 
to see a world in which a man because he is rich will not be insolent, 
and I long to see a world in which a man because he is poor will not 
be mutinous.” Then he struck out on a current labor controversy. The 
miners at Bull Hill, near Cripple Creek, were in a bitter strike. Mr. 
Reed asserted vigorously, “My sympathies are with the Bull Hill miners, 
and I hope to God they win.” 

The next day Myron Reed handed his resignation to the Trustees. 
This created a great stir in the church and in the city. Some of Mr. 
Reed’s ardent adherents were strong in supporting him. Others more 
calmly thought of the best interest of the church. Some thought that 
there had been growing for some time a feeling of opposition because 
of his frequent criticism of the rich. When the vote of the church was 
finally taken, his resignation was accepted by a vote of 85-15. 

Now Mr. Reed was without a pulpit, but not for long. Some of his 
friends, led by Henry P. Steele, rented the Broadway Theatre, called by 
them the “Broadway Temple.” Here he preached every Sunday the 
same challenging sermons until his death in 1899. On the morning of 
February first, news of his passing swept throughout the city, spread- 
ing a pall as it went. 

The Denver newspapers gave columns of space to the esteem of the 
masses for their fallen leader. Colorado and the West had lost one whose 
place could never be filled. Governor Thomas and the Capitol Board of 
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managers asked that the body lie in state in the State House. However, 
the family desired that funeral arrangements should be in charge of the 
Temple organization. 

On the day of the funeral the body lay in state in the “Temple” for 
two hours before the funeral service. A mighty throng—estimated at 
over 6,000—passed by the bier, many dropping a rose or a tear on the 
casket. It was a throng confined to no class. The great middle class for 
which he so often spoke was there. So were the rich and the poor. 
White and black, Catholic and Protestant, Gentile and Jew, all creeds, 
all sects and all classes were in the sad procession. It was humanity 
passing by—realizing that a friend had gone, one who lived his life for 
Man. 

The memorial service was conducted by Rabbi William S. Friedman 
of Temple Emanuel. Among those who participated in the service were 
Chancellor William Fraser McDowell, Father William O’Ryan, and 
T. M. Patterson. 

In his eulogy Rabbi Friedman summed up some of the characteristics 
which had made Myron Reed great and which made him “a martyr to 
what he believed. He was a true liberal. He saw the good in every form 
of faith—he was positive without prejudice—he was deeply religious; he 
rejected all creeds and denied none.” 


““A workman who has no need to be ashamed.” 
—Second Timothy 2:15 


REV FRANK (LeBAYLEY ¢DiD) 
(Portrait Page 129) 


Man of God 


That was a joyous day for the cause of religion and righteousness in 
Colorado, both in Congregational and other circles, when in October, 
1891, the Reverend Frank T. Bayley became pastor of the struggling 
Park Congregational Church in Denver. Old and young were uplifted 
and inspired by his devotion to Christ, by his wholesome sermons, and 
by the simplicity and sincerity of his life. For twenty-six years his was 
a shining light, by deed and spoken word, leading his congregation and 
countless others to the highest idealism and usefulness in life. 

His birthplace was Boston, where he was born in 1846. Orphaned at 
eleven, he was a self-educated young man, in that he taught, to earn his 
way through college and seminary. His preparatory school education 
was received in the academy at Gorham, Maine. At nineteen he served 
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with a Massachusetts regiment as a drummer boy in the Civil War, 
serving later on the Christian Commission. 

A graduate of Bowdoin College, his theology course was taken at 
Union Theological Seminary in New York. Colorado College later 
honored itself by conferring upon him the Doctor of Divinity degree. 

Inspired by their pastor, the members of Park Church became the 
largest Congregational Church in the state. In 1892 the church was 
moved to the new location and the name changed to Plymouth Church 
in honor of Dr. Bayley’s former church. In two years the membership 
increased to 210, more than doubled again in 1899, and by the end of 
twenty years 1383 members had been added. = 

Dr. Bayley was a profound preacher of the unsearchable riches of 
God, a pastor beloved, and a leader in those things which make for 
truth and righteousness. As his friend Dr. J. Monroe Markley said, he 
was “one of God’s noblemen, called with a holy calling, with conse- 
crated hands, well trained mind, and a heart throbbing with a burning 
love for humanity, pouring out his life in works of faith and labors of 
love for the glory of God and the good of men.” 

Dr. Bayley made a specialty of children’s work; he was loved by 
every child in the Sunday School, and is remembered still for his kindly, 
thoughtful words to them when they were small. He was known as 
“The Minister of the Children”; out of his sermons to children grew his 
popular book, Little Ten Minutes, which was published in several 
foreign languages. 

Equally popular was this servant of Christ with college students. His 
appeal to an intelligent approach to religious questions, backed by his 
devotion and captivating personality, won the hearts of youth. He fre- 
quently was invited to speak at college meetings and youth conferences 
—was thought of as pastor-at-large for the Rocky Mountain country. 

Late in his ministry at Plymouth, feeling that a younger man might 
better serve the congregation, he offered to resign. This offer was re- 
jected with such a show of affection and appreciation that he was moved 
to reconsider. The enthusiasm shown him was so deep that he saw in it 
God’s working and he consented gladly to remain. 

However, his ministry was cut short by his lamented death in October, 
1917. He was mourned with deep grief and sincere devotion by the 
entire congregation and thousands of people in Denver and Colorado. 
At the memorial service, Dr. Boyle of Central Presbyterian Church and 
Rabbi Friedman of Temple Emanuel spoke. The remarks of both of 
these religious leaders were especially appropriate. Most effective were 
the distinguished Rabbi’s thoughtful words: “I feel as if I should re- 
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move my shoes from my feet as I stand in this pulpit because I am 
standing on holy ground.” And so this great man of God passed on. 
His work was done, his mission completed. His expressed hope when 
he began his ministry at Plymouth, “That we may become entrenched 
in the confidence of the Gospel of love,” had been fulfilled. 

His appreciative congregation, out of love and reverence for his 
memory, placed a plaque in the foyer of his church, bearing this tribute 
to him: 


IN LOVING MEMORY OF 

1846 REV. FRANK T. BAYLEY, D.D. L917 
THE SERVANT OF GOD 

THE FATHER OF PLYMOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
WHO FOR THE LAST TWENTY-SIX YEARS OF HIS LIFE 

MADE THIS CHURCH OUR FATHER’S HOUSE 

OUR CHILDREN’S HOME 
A RESTING PLACE FOR THE STRANGER ON HIS WAY 
A TEMPLE OF PRAYER AND THOUGHT 
OF MUSIC AND SONG 
FOR LOVING HUMAN RELATIONSHIP 
THROUGHOUT THE YEARS 


THEN VALIANT-FOR-TRUTH HE PASSED 
OVER THE DARK RIVER 
AND ALL THE TRUMPETS SOUNDED 
FOR HIM ON THE OTHER SIDE 


ALLISON STOCKER 
(Portrait Page 125) 


Lay Leader of Youth 


When but a youth of eleven years, Allison Stocker during vacation 
periods began working at the carpenter’s trade, from which experience 
he became one of Denver’s leading contractors and builders. More than 
that, he became one of the notable and influential Christian laymen in 
the Congregational church which he chose to join. 

Mr. Stocker was born in St. Clair, Pennsylvania, August 11, 1862, of 
Scotch and English ancestry. His father was a native of St. Clair, and 
his mother, Elizabeth Allison, of Mauch Chunk (now Jim Thorpe) 
Pennsylvania. 

Allison Stocker went through all the grades of the public schools of St. 
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Clair and was graduated from the Pottsville High School. He also 
studied law. For a time, he clerked in a store. 

As a young man of eighteen, he went to Leadville on March 29, 1880, 
and with his father and brother engaged in mining. He came to Denver 
at Christmas time in 1888, took up work as a journeyman and then 
engaged in business for himself. 

Among his many activities were bank president, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, treasurer of Denver County, treasurer of the 
State of Colorado, and president of the Lions Club. 

He was married on July 28, 1884, to Miss Blanche Roerig, a native 
of St. Clair, Pennsylvania. * 

Upon coming to Denver, he at once sought out the Boulevard Congre- 
gational Church. He was a Congregationalist by choice. He became in- 
terested in all phases of the Boulevard Church activities. Particularly, 
he concerned himself with the work of the Sunday School, of which he 
was Superintendent, and the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor. 

In 1911 he became Moderator of the Colorado Association. In this 
capacity he visited the churches of the state, everywhere urging the im- 
portance of the Book and the Child. He pressed home the idea that 
every church had in the Sunday School the instrumentality of bringing 
the Book to the children of all ages. So strongly did he urge this oppor- 
tunity that he was called “The Sunday School Man.” To him it was 
the new day of the Child. Everywhere he sought an increase in the 
enrollment of the Sunday School. 

Nor was his interest in the lives of older folks wanting. During his 
year as Moderator, he stressed the claims of the Kingdom upon the 
hearts and minds of the people of all ages. His forceful messages were 
the plain statements of a business man who put into daily practice the 
gospel he proclaimed. 

As president of the City Missionary Society of Denver, he exerted 
a strong influence upon churches which were needing help, and also 
upon other churches, getting them to bring support to the weaker ones. 
As an outstanding business man, he gave a business-like accent to all 
of his church activities. 


THOMAS HOOD 
Consecrated Layman—cCultured Christian Gentleman 


Like many other early day men, Thomas Hood came to Colorado to 
regain his health. Many who came in this quest were not successful, 
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but he was. Back East he had fitted himself for the practice of mari- 
time law, but when his health broke he gave that up and established 
himself in his profession in Denver. 

No history of Congregationalism would be complete without some 
recognition of this kindly, thoughtful and gentle spirit. As deacon of 
Plymouth Church, and a valued member of the state organization, his 
service was of untold value. If a kind word was needed, he said it. If 
a thoughtful deed was needed, he never failed to respond. If a resolu- 
tion was to be drawn or a thoughtful tribute to be paid, he was always 
able to draw on his vast knowledge of poetry, literature history and the 
Bible and to express the desired sentiment in beautiful language and a 
style all his own. 

This man of harmony and good will was always able to enjoy the 
richest in life and see the best in other people because he was at once in 
harmony with man and with God. 


“A little word in kindness spoken, 
A motion, or a tear, 
Has often healed the heart that’s broken 
And made a friend sincere.” 
—Colesworthy 


JUDGE R. H. GILMORE 
Christian Layman—Wise Counselor 


Judge Gilmore was a charter member of the Third Congregational 
Church of Denver, later becoming a charter member of the Boulevard 
Church, to give of his energy and counsel in helping that new church 
become well established. Still later he became a very active member of 
Plymouth, serving as deacon and in other capacities. 

For thirty consecutive years Judge Gilmore was a trustee for the 
Congregational Association, and gave to the Association the best of 
legal advice, without charge. Late in 1912 he retired from the Board of 
Trustees, leaving others to carry on the good work which he had for 
so long on his heart. As a result of his endeavors, the legal side of our 
Congregational Church life became a model for many other states 
throughout the country. 
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STEPHEN KNIGHT 
(Portrait Page 125) 


Christian Businessman and Churchman 


Stephen Knight was born in Syracuse, New York, June 16, 1855, of 
English parentage. When he was a boy of about fifteen, he came with 
his family to Denver, but never forgot his youthful joys of up-state 
New York. 

He obtained his education in the public schools of Denver, and also 
in a private school. He was an apt and diligent student, but at an early 
age he found it necessary to engage in business. Through a young friend, 
Martha A. Morrison who attended the old First Congregational Church 
at Fifteenth and Curtis Streets, Stephen Knight met the lovely Kate 
Davis and soon became deeply attached to her. They were married 
in 1881 with Reverend James Hilton of First Congregational Church 
officiating. Among the guests at the wedding was Mr. John R. Hanna, 
a former Sunday School teacher of the bride. Two sons and a daughter 
blessed the home which they established, the daughter, Evelyn, still 
being beautifully active in her church. 

In 1883, Stephen Knight was employed by his father-in-law, Mr. 
Charles Rogers Davis, who owned the Roller Flour Mills which later 
became the Eagle Flour Mills and eventually a part of the Colorado 
Milling and Elevator Company. 

Through his wife, Mr. Knight’s church interests broadened and his 
business ability strengthened. With his honesty and integrity and his 
ready discernment between the essential and non-essential, his position 
in the business world became outstanding. 

He became president and a director of the Colorado Milling and 
Elevator Company, was a director of the United States National Bank, 
Merchants Fire Insurance Company and other corporations. Mr. 
Knight served on Mayor Speer’s City Planning Board for Denver’s Civic 
Center. His civic spirit was shown in a gift of a bronze Indian Eques- 
trian statue to the Civic Center. He was appointed to the Library 
Board, served Denver notably as a member of the Board of Education 
for twenty-two years and for some years as its president. The Stephen 
Knight School in Denver is named in his honor and memory. He was 
director of Chicago Theological Seminary from 1916 to 1921. 

In Denver’s YMCA as a board member, he took a decided interest 
in and assisted financially with the Chief Ouray Boys Camp at Granby, 
Colorado. 

Stephen Knight’s service to Congregationalism in Colorado was ex- 
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tensive. He was a member of the Third Congregational Church, later 
joining the First Congregational Church and was active in its merger 
with Plymouth Church in 1929. To the work of the Colorado Congre- 
gational Association and the Congregational Missionary Society he gave 
encouragement. His superb judgment was an invaluable contribution 
to the work of both organizations. 

In 1912, when the City Missionary Society was formed by State 
Superintendent W. H. Hopkins, the organization elected Mr. Knight 
as president and Dr. Robert Allingham was called to superintend the 
work of re-locating, erecting and reactivating several Congregational 
Churches. For six years and more, their efforts together were beyond 
evaluation. 

Mr. Knight died December 15, 1935. While he was still living, it was 
said of him, “Endowed with a rugged honesty of purpose, he has been 
a man of independent thought and action, and one whose integrity of 
thought and honor have been so absolute as to compel the respect and 
confidence of his fellow men.” 


“His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in hifn that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man’.” 
—Shakespeare 


REV. WILLIAM H. HOPKINS 
(Portrait Page 182) 


Devoted Christian Leader 


William H. Hopkins was born on June 5, 1866, in a log cabin on a 
pioneer Columbia County, Wisconsin, farm, the son of sturdy, devout 
parents who had come with their families from England just before Wis- 
consin emerged into statehood. The old district school which he at- 
tended was a pioneer shack on the prairie. 

Working on the farm most of the year, he was able to attend only 
three winter terms in the Poynette High School. Nevertheless, this 
schooling prepared him to teach and to enter the State University. At 
nineteen, he became a country school teacher. 

In his diary, kept for sixty-five years, he relates how the responsibil- 
ities which he bore in this school drove him to Bible study and prayer. 
Every morning, after the fire was lighted in the stove and before the 
youngsters arrived, he would have an hour for Bible study. 

While in the University of Wisconsin, from which he was graduated 
in 1892, he continued his habit of Bible Study. To enrich his knowledge 
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of the Bible he took courses in New Testament Greek. Accepting a 
place of leadership in the student Young Men’s Christian Association, 
for three years he conducted a student Bible Class, and served on a 
Gospel Team. 

After leaving the University, he entered Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, from which he was graduated in 1895. 

While in the seminary he organized the Gross Park Congregational 
Church. In the five years he remained with this church he saw the Sun- 
day School grow to an average attendance of over 400, saw a church 
edifice erected, and saw a number of young people dedicate their lives 
to Christian service. While in the Seminary he came to meet Dwight 
L. Moody and was admitted to the friendship of Graham Taylor. 

In 1898, feeling the necessity of taking up work requiring less strain 
than he had been working under, he became the pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church of Aurora, Nebraska. His main service to this church 
and community was his leadership in Bible Study. 

During his ten-year pastorate at Third Congregational Church, Den- 
ver, through his Bible work, pastoral activities, his helpful Gospel mes- 
sages, his friendliness and his organizing ability, he developed a church 
loyalty which has continued through the years even though the church 
no longer exists. 

In the year 1907-08, Mr. Hopkins was Moderator of the Colorado 
Congregational Association. His leadership during that year was a chal- 
lenge to Bible study and prayer. 

In 1910, urged by ministers and laymen in the Colorado Congrega- 
tional churches, Mr. Hopkins reluctantly gave up the pastorate of 
Third Church and became Home Missionary Superintendent of Colo- 
rado. In this position, in keeping with his usual habits of prayer, Bible 
study and Christian brotherliness, he accomplished much for the cause 
of Congregationalism. He sought, primarily, to strengthen existing 
churches rather than to establish new ones. He gave emphasis to the 
need for able, well educated and trained ministers, and to long term 
pastorates. He urged upon all ministers and laymen the need for 
strengthening the spiritual activities, a strong program for youth, 
and a sound business administration in each church. As editor of the 
Rocky Mountain Congregationalist he made this monthly paper a power 
in the life of each church in the state. 

Under Mr. Hopkins’ guidance, the new constitution was adopted in 
1912, forming the Colorado Congregational Conference. Under this 
new basis both the strong, independent and the missionary churches 
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were bound into one bundle; a Board of Directors, elected by the 
Annual Meeting, was provided. 

After three eventful years of effective service as Home Missionary 
Superintendent of Colorado, Mr. Hopkins was asked to accept a sim- 
ilar position for the Congregational churches of the South. At this time, 
Rev. Wm. H. Ranney, Moderator of the Colorado Conference, said, 
“Superintendent Hopkins has shown an unusual capacity as an admin- 
istrator of the manifold work of our state. He has been the wise coun- 
selor and personal friend of every pastor in the state. He has been a 
pastor beloved throughout Colorado, rather than a mere official su- 
perintendent.” His cooperation with all other denominations was also 
highly commended. 

In 1918, after five and one-half years in the South, he felt led to 
return to the pastorate. After a short time as pastor of a federated 
church in Pittsfield, Illinois, he came back to Colorado as pastor of the 
Manitou Springs Church. 

After five years of outstanding service, he transferred, in 1923, to 
Los Angeles. The remaining years of his ministry were spent in 
churches in Southern California. 

In the year 1942, at the age of 76, Mr. Hopkins took formal leave 
of the active ministry and retired to a little home in Claremont, 
California. 

Rey. E. W. Butler, under whom Mr. Hopkins joined the pioneer 
church in rural Wisconsin, named five traits of Hopkins’ character: 

“First, he was a man of prayer. Second, he knew his Bible. He studied 
it. He promoted the study of it. Third, he was an evangelist, of the 
same type. He believed in regeneration and earnestly pointed out the 
way. 

“Fourth, he had a deep sympathy with the man who toiled with his 
hands. His church was an open door to all such, and to everyone else. 
Fifth, he was a hard worker. Few men are able to carry on such a 
program of physical effort as he put forth all of his life.” 


WILLIAM E. SWEET 
(Portrait Page 125) 


Businessman—Churchman—Governor—Crusader 


William E. Sweet carved for himself a place among the makers of 
Congregationalism in Colorado by first winning his way in the business 
world. ie 

Sweet’s ancestors were English on both sides, immigrating to America 
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before 1700. It is significant that his great grandfather, Isaiah Sweet, 
moved from near Albany, New York, in 1789, to West Brome, Quebec, 
Canada, where many families from the United States were settling. 
Later the family moved to Churchville, Quebec, which changed its 
name to Sweetsburg. Eventually, the family returned to the United 
States, finally to Chicago, where William E. Sweet was born, January 
27, 1869: 

On the night of the great Chicago fire, October 9, 1871, the family 
saw the city burning. Then, the railroads offering free transportation 
to get people out of the city, Sweet’s mother took him to Colorado 
Springs, his father coming later. 

In Colorado Springs young Sweet lived with his Peon until he 
went back East to school. After graduating from Swarthmore College 
in 1890, he settled in Denver and engaged in business. The time was 
right for him, and he applied himself with industry and sagacity, with a 
resultant success. 

Sweet had been brought up a Methodist and upon settling in Denver 
joined Grace Methodist Church. After a few years he moved to a part 
of Denver near Plymouth Congregational Church, and about 1897, he 
and Mrs. Sweet became members of Plymouth, where he remained active 
until his death. 

Outside of his home and business, Sweet had four main interests, 
reaching to the point of crusades: The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Social Gospel, Politics, and the Christian Church. In 1906, 
Sweet electrified the city and brought himself into prominence as a 
philanthropist by a contribution of $25,000.00 toward a fund of 
$250,000.00 for the erection of a Y.M.C.A. building in Denver. 

Mr. Sweet’s venture into politics was meteoric but brief. After 
thirty years in business, in 1922 he decided to make the race for gover- 
nor as a Democratic liberal. Inviting all kindred spirits to his banner, 
he covered the state on a speaking tour (he was a forceful speaker), 
won the Democratic Primary and the election. 

Twice during his career, Mr. Sweet transcended party lines to 
stand for principles in which he believed. In 1928, believing profoundly 
in the prohibition cause, he declined to support Governor Alfred Smith 
for the Presidency because of the great issue of temperance. Instead he 
took the stump for Herbert Hoover. His voice was heard gladly again. 
Mount Sinai was thundering once more. 

Mr. Sweet’s service to Plymouth Church was notable. Particularly 
outstanding was his leadership in the Sunday School. Accepting the 
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Superintendency in 1897, by 1901 he had efficiently organized each 
department and built the enrollment up to 540. 

His labors on behalf of the City Missionary Society were of high 
order. His work and counsel as a trustee of the State Association were 
invaluable to the conduct of the denomination in Colorado. 

In 1940, William E. Sweet was signally honored by being elected 
Moderator of the General Council of Congregational Christian Churches 
of the United States. In this position he travelled the country, address- 
ing gatherings of church people on what he considered the challenging 
issues before the church of the day. 

This lofty position of church leadership was his crowning service 
and last crusade. Before the two year term of office was over his health 
failed completely, and, worn out and wearied in service, his lamp went 
out on May 9, 1942. 

Mr. Sweet once said, “To be of use in the world is the greatest pos- 
sible measure of success.” Judged by this standard, he attained a high 
degree of success. Often this crusading knight had buckled on his 
armor and fought a good fight. Now, his battles over, he is remembered 
by what he did for humanity. 


REV. WILLIAM WATSON RANNEY 
Eloquent Preacher—Able Thinker—Warm Friend 


Rev. W. W. Ranney dignified and graced the pulpit of the First 
Congregational Church of Colorado Springs, from November, 1909, to 
December, 1915. He was a worthy successor to Dr. Gregg, and success- 
fully carried forward the work so well done by that distinguished pulpit 
orator and minister. He was scholarly and warm hearted, and a man of 
vital religious experience. 

Graduating from Williams College in the class of 1885, he pursued 
his training in theology at Andover. He then returned to Williams, 
where he spent several years in charge of the physical training. He was 
versatile in his interests and this led him to spend a year as secretary 
of the Waterbury, Connecticut, Young Men’s Christian Association. 

For thirteen years before coming to Colorado Springs, he was pastor 
of the Park Congregational Church of Hartford, successor to Horace 
Bushnell and Nathaniel Burton. While there he was the president of 
the Congregational Club of Connecticut, 

While in Colorado his counsel to and service for the churches through- 
out the state were as gladly received as they were invaluable. In 1912, 
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at the time the State Conference was evolved from the State Association, 
he was the Conference Moderator. 

The impact of Mr. Ranney’s character and preaching on the life of 
Colorado Springs and Colorado is revealed in the estimates of two men 
who knew him well. Rev. Manley D. Ormes, whose own contribution to 
Congregationalism in Colorado was considerable, paid this tribute to 
him, “He was noted in the church and town for his wide culture, for 
his unusually fine character, and his quiet, gentle and winsome ways.” 
And Dean E. S. Parsons, whose judgment of men and activities was 
notable, added, ‘““Mr. Ranney’s broadmindedness and tolerance, the 
vitality of his Christian thinking, the courage and frankness with which 
he faced religious problems, and withal, the beautiful spirit which tes- 
tified so clearly to the fact that religion was the supreme thing in his 
life, were the beginnings of a new religious epoch for us.” 

Those of us in Colorado who knew his beautiful, gracious, victorious 
life think of him in terms of Browning’s familiar lines: 


“One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 


AMOS DENNISON MOSS 
A Faithful Steward 


“From the edge of the sea in Connecticut, where he was born, to 
the edge of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado, where he died, this 
modern pilgrim journeyed; and with what serene and steadfast integ- 
rity he crossed the years—a life luminous with the presence and the 
power of God.” 

How many and varied were his services to this church. A teacher 
in the Sabbath School, a deacon, a member of the board of trustees, 
17 years treasurer of this church; and all of this while he performed 
the arduous and exacting duties of assistant treasurer of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company for 21 years, so that to fulfill his duties as 
treasurer of this church he was often obliged to burn the midnight oil. 
The silver loving cup for his service as treasurer of Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church, Denver, and the title of Deacon Emeritus, were, and 
are, only small tokens of the love and honor he deserved and won from 
this church. 
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“His integrity was like a rock, but it was a rock adorned with the 
flowers of graces of unfailing kindness. He was a strong and sturdy 
citizen, but in his relations to God he had the heart of a dear little 


child, and ‘of such is the Kingdom oh Heaven’. 
—Plymouth Church Bulletin 


REV. ALLAN A. TANNER 
(Portrait Page 136) 


Preacher of Gospel of Love 


The Rocky Mountain Congregationalist for February, 1911, says of 
this talented, forceful and popular preacher of love toward God and 
toward man, “Rev. Allan Tanner is one of the sweetest spirited, most 
lovable men in all Colorado.” 

His first contact with Colorado Congregationalists was at Rico, 
where, during student days, he began his ministry. His father was 
president of Illinois College in Jacksonville, Illinois. Here Allan grew 
up and was graduated from the college over which his father presided. 

Having chosen the ministry as his life work, he entered Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary from which institution he was graduated and was 
sent forth to preach. His first pastorate was with the Pueblo First 
Church, coming to that post in 1893. 

Mr. Tanner remained in Pueblo for five years, during which time a 
parsonage was built, and the membership of the church was increased. 
Notably during this pastorate a new, simplified form of admission to 
membership was adopted. Subscription to ancient confessions did not 
fit into his program for the church. To him, religion was not a belief, 
but a life. 

In 1898, he left Pueblo. For four years he was pastor at Waterloo, 
Iowa, and for five years before coming back to Denver he was at 
Alton, Illinois. 

His experience with the labor problem led him for a time to the 
lecture platform where he won distinction as one of the popular and 
inspiring Chautauqua lecturers of the hour. 

On Sunday, September 19, 1909, Dr. Tanner began a notable min- 
istry in the First Congregational Church of Denver, a relationship which 
lasted until February, 1917. His sermon that first Sunday was a fore- 
runner of what the church enjoyed for over eight years, the subject 
being “The True Test of Christian Discipleship.” 

For eight years Dr. Tanner urged upon his congregation, and lived 
in his life, the injunction of the Master “that ye love one another.” 
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This basic principle he emphasized not only in industrial but in all 
relations of life. 

During those eight years First Church prospered. Enthusiastic 
audiences greeted the pastor each Sunday morning. The membership 
increased, the congregation grew. After three years of Dr. Tanner’s 
pastorate, over fifty per cent of the membership had been added since 
his coming. The debt on the church was paid off and a new parsonage 
was built. 

Dr. Tanner’s wife died on September 19, 1914, deeply mourned by 
her fine family—a daughter and two sons—and by all of the people 
who knew her. Her funeral service was conducted by Dr. F. T. Bayley 
of Plymouth Church.. 

Dr. Tanner continued his labors with this church for three years 
more, always teaching clearly from his pulpit one main truth, “that 
Christianity is simply the study and practice of the law of love as taught 
by Christ.” 

Feeling called to other labors, he resigned his pastorate in Novem- 
ber, 1916. Remaining with the church until February, 1917; taking 
with him an active member and a leader among the women of the 
church—Mrs. Nancy Bonney—as his new wife, he left for the South. 

By emphasis on Jesus’ law of love, Dr. Tanner had made a deep and 
lasting impression on First Church. Repeatedly he had preached this 
law of love, for the individual and for society, always emphasizing un- 
selfishness and kindness. He found these truths, portrayed in those 
significant lines of Ella Wheeler Wilcox: 


“So many Gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
When just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs.” 


REV. J. MONROE MARKLEY 
(Portrait Page 139) 


Eloquent Preacher—Pastoral Leader 


Two Colorado Congregational Churches—Denver First and Long- 
mont—had the great privilege of having this eloquent voice and 
thoughtful pastor minister to them for a period of years. Dr. Markley 
came to the Denver church from Pittsfield, Illinois, where he had a 
notable success. He was recommended to the church as “‘a strong and 
capable candidate for the pastor of this church.” 

Dr. Markley’s pastorate of First Church in Denver was marked by 
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the erection of a new edifice at East Tenth Avenue and Clarkson Streets, 
a substantial increase in the membership of the Sunday School, and by 
definitely liberalizing the statement of religious belief. His eloquent 
and informative sermons drew many people to the services. 

The first service in the new building was conducted in November, 
1907. After a short time he resigned and for a few years was on the 
lecture platform, one of his most popular lectures being “An Uncrowned 
Hero,” or the story of Dr. Marcus Whitman who saved the Oregon 
Country to the United States. 

Mr. Markley’s decision to leave Denver was met with deep sorrow, 
and resolutions of appreciation were adopted by the church. He was 
commended for the great service he had rendered to the church and for 
the beauty of his life and character. With assurance that the new 
church would be “a conspicuous memorial of his work,” they bade him 
Godspeed in the work to which he had been called and assured him that 
he would “ever be held in grateful and loving remembrance.” 

From 1913 to the time of his death, Dr. Markley was pastor of the 
Longmont First Congregational Church. Here he manifested the same 
splendid qualities of leadership, strong pulpit presentations, organizing 
ability and gracious Christian spirit. He was hindered in only one 
respect; his health was poor, as he suffered from a severe lung ailment. 
He died on June 1, 1928, mourned and loved by everyone who knew 
him, in Denver, Longmont, and the entire state. 

In all the long list of men who have served the churches of Colorado, 
none was ever kinder, more gentle and more sincere than Monroe 
Markley. His sermons reflected his beliefs and his life demonstrated 
them. He believed in a church’s placing emphasis not so much on doc- 
trine as upon deeds. He stood steadfastly for applied Christianity. 
This led him to insist, in his always loving spirit, that the church must 
be as “lofty as the love of God and as simple as the needs of men.” 


REV. JOHN DOANE 
Preacher—Builder—Friend 


One of the most effectual makers of Congregationalism in Colorado 
was Rey. John Doane. Highly educated, experienced in business, an 
outstanding preacher, he also had a remarkable quality of friendship, 
which made him loved and revered not only in eee but also through- 
out the state. 

Mr. Doane was born in Charleston, Massachusetts. His ancestry went 
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back to 1629, when another John Doane settled on Cape Cod. His 
father, Thomas Doane, was a civil engineer and the founder of Doane 
College, at Crete, Nebraska. 

Young John’s boyhood was spent at Charleston amid all the delights 
of that historic town. However, his health was frail and at fourteen he 
was sent on a trip around the world. Returning, he still needed to be 
out of doors, and so spent a year at the mason’s trade. Entering 
Harvard College, he was graduated in the class of 1880, along with 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

He then spent a year surveying along the line of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, after which he took up theological studies at Oberlin 
Seminary. Transferring to Andover Theological Seminary—an institu- 
tion which supplied Colorado with so many notable preachers—he was 
graduated there in 1884. His first pastorate was Olivet Chapel, at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Here he was ordained, and here he was married by 
Dr. Washington Gladden, his former pastor and a lifelong friend. 

In 1889, under his physician’s advice, he came west. He held three 
pastorates in Nebraska—Grand Island, Lincoln and Fremont. He came 
to Greeley in 1905. Here for six years his leadership was pronounced. 
In 1907, at the corner of Eighth Street and Tenth Avenue, a church 
was erected which adequately served the congregation for many years. 
Later, when the building was partially remodeled, a very attractive 
room was set apart as the Doane Room, in his honor. 

He was a fine example of a preacher devoted to the spiritual and 
material interests of his church, and, above all, to the individual mem- 
bers of his congregation. He was a family pastor, to the old and to the 
young. He was the faithful pastor of his flock. 


DR. HENRY H. WALKER 
Scholar—Eloquent Preacher—Organizer 


Another of the long line of scholarly men who have distinguished the 
Boulder Church pulpit, and of the Andover graduates who have come 
to Colorado was Rev. Henry H. Walker. Being a man of advanced 
religious thought he was a worthy successor to Dr. Charles Caverno. 

Mr. Walker was born in Flint, Michigan, August 26, 1871, of 
Persbyterian parentage. After the death of his father, the family moved 
to Ann Arbor, where he attended high school and the University of 
Michigan, graduating from the University in 1893. Three years later 
he was graduated from Andover. He earned the Winkley Fellowship 
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and devoted the next two years to study at the University of Halle in 
Germany, where he received the Ph.D. degree in 1898. 

Dr. Walker was still in Europe when the call to the Boulder pastorate 
came to him. They wrote to him that “we need a leader who, besides 
havinga fertile, cultivated brain, will bring people heart to heart with 
God. A minister who sought this end with intelligent good sense would 
meet with a warm response from earnest souls.” 

Dr. Walker qualified in every respect for this high ideal. He held a 
position of large influence in Boulder, and, as Dr. Goodykoontz said, 
“was equal to it.” He set forth before his people high ideals of endeavor, 
and saw their attainment, with Christ as the chief cornerstone of life and 
character. 

Dr. Walker represented the advanced religious thought of his day, and 
stood in his pulpit, without fear or doubt, as one who proclaimed a 
positive and constructive gospel of the Christian way of life. He himself 
said to his church: 

“As a Congregational church you have a heritage out of the past, and 
a mission to the present and the future of this city and to the world. 
In an age, fretting under the bondage of ecclesiasticism you must stand, 
as in the past, for simplicity and spiritual freedom. In an age, in revolt 
against tradition and dogma, you must lead earnest men into the broader 
fields of spiritual truth. In an age of doubt, you must stand for a 
reasonable life-giving faith. In an age steeped in the spirit of materialism, 
you must stand for spiritual realities. You have a mission to the 
intellect to guide to the truth; to the conscience to quicken it with moral 
enthusiasm; and to the heart to warm it with the love of God in Christ, 
suffering for a needy and lost world. This is your great mission. This 
is the seat of your power and opportunity.” 

In another connection, Dr. Walker gave expression to his idea of the 
church, in a Boulder program: 

“This church stands today, as it has long stood, not for a conservatism 
that denies the possibility of progress in the Christian thought and life, 
nor for a liberalism that would rob us of the divine and eternal founda- 
tions of our faith. It stands for God, for truth, for Jesus Christ, for 
the presence of the Holy Spirit in life and history, for the supremacy 
of the individual mind and conscience within broad bounds to formulate 
its faith before the bar of the eternal.” 

During his twelve year stay in Colorado, Dr. Walker was interested in 
all phases of the work of the denomination within the state and beyond. 
In 1908 he was Moderator of the State Conference. The inspiration of 
his trained mind and his warm heart was felt wherever he was known. 
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In 1910, Dr. Walker resigned the only pastorate he ever held, leaving 
behind a strong church and a host of friends, to become Professor of 
Ecclesiatsical History in the Chicago Theological Seminary. In this 


position he was an inspiration to students until his death in 1927. 


CHAPTER 9 2 


Lady With a Lamp 


“A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of our land, 
A noble type of good— 
Heroic womanhood.” 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


It was a man who suggested that these words should head this chap- 
ter. They were men who decided that a specific chapter on “Women” 
should be written. 

It was Woman en masse who pened this necessity. In her 
naivete she had thought that all through the hundred years she, too, 
had been working right along with the men to build Congregationalism 
into the life of Colorado so that when the story was told she was already 
a part of it. 

Even as the women of Macedonia helped to make life as homelike as 
possible for Paul on his first journey to the West, so did the women for 
the mid-eighteenth century missionary apostles. We shall mention only 
a tiny fraction by name of these women whose prayers and work and 
stimulating faith helped bring Christianity in Colorado to where it stands 
today. Remember when we call one by name that one snowdrop sparkles 
in the sun because the host of little sisters close around it, keep it from 
melting too soon. 

Did you ever hear of Aunt Clara Brown? She was a slave in Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. When she was three years old she was sold with 
her mother to Ambrose Smith who moved to Kentucky. At her master’s 
death she was sold away from all her family. 

Eventually a family bought Clara, agreeing to free her if she would 
pay part of the emancipation fee. She paid one hundred dollars of the 
$475.00 required. She was fifty-seven years old now and left for a 
free state. She ran a hand laundry in Kansas and joined the 1859 gold 
rush to Colorado, contracting to cook for 25 men enroute if they would 
haul her stove, tubs, washboard and clothes box to Auraria (now 
Denver). 

Aunt Clara joined the first Sunday School organized in Denver but 
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soon went to Central City and started the first hand laundry business 
in Gilpin County. She washed blue and red flannel shirts for fifty 
cents and other clothes in proportion. 

This former slave listened to the advice of her friendly customers 
and invested her savings wisely. When she had saved $10,000 she went 
back to Kentucky (the war was over and all her “folks” were free) to 
find her family. She succeeded in finding 34 of her relatives and brought 
them all back to Colorado. Three of her children had died and she had 
never been able to find her husband. 

This remarkable woman helped to start the first Sunday School in 
Central City. She turned her home into a hospital, hotel, or general 
refuge, whatever was needed at the moment for any who needed it. 

Aunt Clara had already joined the Disciples of Christ before the 
Congregational Church was started in Central City but she watched 
with keen approbation the building of another church in town. When 
she learned that the building program was falling short of its financial 
needs she donated one hundred dollars to the cause. 

Aunt Clara died in Denver at the age of eighty-five. Friends from 
all walks of life came to do her honor. Her life was a stop-look-and- 
listen monument to women who came West with their men but had 
never had to call them “master.” 

One other name of this era we ponder. The same year that brought 
Aunt Clara brought the Sopris family with daughters, Indiana and 
Irene, and six sons. They settled in a log house in Auraria. 

Indiana rented a room from the blacksmith who had the only frame 
house large enough to spare a room and started a school. She used 
any books she could procure from the families in the settlement. The 
territorial Legislature didn’t provide for public schools until 1861. 
Then Indiana Sopris became the first woman school teacher in Colo- 
rado. Irene soon followed her sister’s example. 

Indiana joined the First Congregational Church of Denver at its 
beginning; in 1866 she married Samuel Cushman and moved to Central 
City where she became a valuable member of that church. She was par- 
ticularly suited to Sunday School work and her influence on the youth 
of that generation has lived through every generation since her time. 

Six years before Colorado became a state, the first formal Congrega- 
tional women’s group was organized in Boulder, April 4, 1871. Eleven 
persons were present; they chose a name, “The Busy Bees.” A little 
girl’s question, “Why don’t you have a club to do nice things?” had 
prompted the organization. This became a union group of fifty mem- 
bers. Their stated purpose was “the care of the needy in America.” 
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Two years later, 1873, a missionary society came alive in the First 
Church, Denver. Two junior societies were sparked about the same 
time. One of the best things these early women’s groups did was to 
interest children in people all over the world—human beings who needed 
help in so many ways. They recognized and fed the hunger in every 
child’s unfolding mind for the need to be needed. Children’s societies 
sprang to life in most of our early churches and became strong elements 
of the present and on-going Christian progress. 

The “Earnest Workers Club” was a group of little girls who concen- 
trated on “home missions.” A boys club known as “The Rocky Moun- 
tain Gleaners” was interested in the far-away places. They chose as one 
project helping support a school in India. 

In Denver during these years was an outstanding woman who had 
been “born a Congregationalist” in New Hampshire when Denver was 
yet a prairie. She was Mrs. Charles R. Davis. She had attended the 
Congregational-founded Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary in Massachu- 
setts and had taught school in the hills of North Carolina before coming 
to Denver in 1870. 

Mrs. Davis was an active member of First Church, Denver, when it 
was on Curtis Street near Fifteenth and later in the red brick steepled 
edifice on Glenarm, near Seventeenth. Her Christian spirit was a vital 
part in this congregation. 

When Third Congregatgional Church was beginniing, Mrs. Davis was 
urged to use her influence to strengthen it which she did with her mem- 
bership and generous financial aid as long as she lived. 

Kate Davis, daughter of Mrs. Charles R. Davis, is remembered affec- 
tionately as a young woman; among countless other thoughtful deeds, 
she walked many, many blocks to take flowers from her garden to ar- 
range in the ornate vases in First Church on Glenarm Street for Sun- 
day Services. 

Kate Davis married Stephen Knight and later when her mother be- 
came interested in Third Church, she, too, helped there with oyster 
suppers and with the “Mary and Martha Society” in making quilts to 
reduce church expenses. Some of these attractive quilts are extant today. 

The Stephen Knight family was always together at services on Sunday 
mornings at Third Church and later when they joined First Plymouth. 

Another mother-and-daughter gem belongs with memories of First 
Congregational Church, Denver. Anna E. Baldwin came to Kansas with 
her parents who were helping thus to oppose slavery in the state. 
There Anna met and married Henry Lyman Baldwin. They came to 
Denver on account of her health, where she recovered and became an 
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outstanding member of the church as long as she lived, and a vigilant 
member of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. She died in 1921 
at the age of 86 years. 

“Deacon” and Mrs. Baldwin had a daughter, Katherine, who followed 
vibrantly in the ways of her parents. She was active in the women’s 
societies and fellowships all her life; also, she belonged to those civic 
organizations where she felt she could be of use. At the time of her 
death, January 22, 1961, at 96 years, she was the oldest member of 
First Plymouth Church, in years and membership. 

But to slip back to early women’s societies, in 1877 the women of the 
Greeley Congregational Church organized and during the next year 
they started a junior group, recognizing the importance of beginning 
missionary education very early in life. 

State organizatzions of our women began at a meeting in Greeley in 
1878; its name became “The Rocky Mountain Board of Missions for the 
Interior.” Mrs. J. W. Pickett had come from Colorado Springs to help 
organize and chair this initial meeting. 

Mrs. Sibyl B. Rider Pickett deserves special mention here. She was a 
widow when, just before coming to Colorado, she had married J. W. 
Pickett with whom, dear reader (to use a popular phrase of the time), 
you became acquainted many pages back. Mr. Pickett’s work kept him 
away from home much of the time but Mrs. Pickett, while an excellent 
homemaker, saw so many things that should be done when now was the 
time. She soon became known as “Mother Pickett” not only to her own 
family but to all the boys and girls in Colorado Springs. She loved 
children with the kind of affection which begets action. She helped 
organize many groups throughout the state—women and children—into 
various kinds of active Christian societies. 

In her later years Mrs. Pickett made her home in Sebastopol, Cali- 
fornia, with her daughter, Mrs. Bertha L. Barnett. In 1902 she visited 
her son, Edgar Rider, in Grand Junction, Colorado, and three days 
after her arrival she passed away. 

Mrs. Sarah Keith was elected president of this first Colorado Con- 
gregagtional women’s society back in 1878. She set an example of 
executive ability which through the years state presidents have emu- 
lated. 

This was the year that a conversation between Colorado College 
President Tenney and Mr. Pickett, concerning the urgent need of Chris- 
tian schools in the West, lighted a flame in the hearts of the women. In 
Colorado Springs, “Women’s Work for Women” became a going con- 
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cern and soon there was an expanding arm of the National Woman’s 
Educational Committee. 

Apparently the American Home Missionary Society had a single 
purpose, “‘to care for the weak churches until they are able to go alone.” 
Yet there ever was within the weak church, those who remembered, “If 
we had not been helped we would still be unborn. Let us reach out to 
light another’s need for light. The smallest fire never grows smaller by 
reaching out.” 

Time writes her irrevocable happenings and we turn the pages to keep 
pace. Aside from the state organization each church had its own 
group of faithful women—the Ladies’ Aid Society, this in addition to 
the local Missionary Society. In some cases they were almost the same 
group meeting on different days with different aims but sometimes 
“never the twain did meet.” 

The Ladies’ Aid was true to its name—the members aided in many 
things—Sunday School, supplying most of the teachers; preparing 
dinners and suppers; preparing Holy Communion and seeing that the 
table cloths were spotless and without folded creases; entertaining 
visiting celebrities and sometimes being overly generous with advice 
to a new minister or his wife. 

Each woman of every Congregational church in the state was con- 
sidered a member of the Colorado Congregagtional Women’s Missionary 
Union and urged to see that her church helped support the Congrega- 
tional Women’s Missionary Board of the Interior. 

Apportionate giving was coming into common practice. One year the 
Buena Vista women far outshone all others in percentage-wise giving. 

Duties of the Women’s Home Missionary Union were spelled out 
plainly: 1. To help pay missionaries on time and to help establish new 
churches. 2. To help build these frontier churches through the Congre- 
gational Church Building Society. 3. To educate the Freedmen, Chinese, 
Indians and poor whites of the South through the American Missionary 
Association. 4. To help prepare young men for the ministry, to give 
Christian education to the Mormons and Mexicans and to aid colleges 
and academies in the West through the American Education Society. 

In an annual report of the Ladies’ Aid Society of Plymouth Church, 
Denver, we find, in 1893, “We began the year with 18 members and 
now have 36. Our total receipts aggregate $538.29 ... . What rejoicing 
there will be when we leave the little antiquated chapel and its meager 
accomodations, broken windows, many colored walls, church mice, rags 
and tatters, for our commodious, neat, new chapel. .. . We shall not be 
satisfied, however, when we walk about Zion and go round about her 
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and tell the tower there-off. We would prefer to tell the tower thereon!” 

The editor of Plymouth Notes in which this appeared added, “And 
there is also an intimation that, unless the gentlemen beware, the ladies 
will undertake to put it thereon! It is especially noteworthy in view of 
the suggestion of the trustees that the ladies might finish off the base- 
ment, which, by the way, they are likely to do. Hurrah for the ladies of 
Plymouth.” 

During this “panic” year these women had given $73.00 to Home 
Missions and $162.38 to Foreign Missions. They had entertained visit- 
ing missionaries from India, Madras, and Syria besides several National 
Board members. 

It seems that as the new chapel for Plymouth neared completion 
the Ladies’ Aid was denied the privilege of providing the altar furnish- 
ings since one man had asked permission to do it alone. So the “dear 
indefatigables speedily found another object upon which to center their 
energies; and now the fiat has gone forth that the plumbing in the chapel, 
which certain fearful and unbelieving men had proposed to leave undone 
for a season, is to be completed.” 

In these exciting years of getting roots down, the women of 
Colorado Congregationalism kept constantly alive this thought quoted 
from a woman Superintendent of Youth Work, “An interest in mis- 
sions is not something which may or may not characterize a church. 
To say that such and such a church is a strong church but takes no in- 
terest in missions, is like saying that so and so is a strong man but has 
only one lung.” 

About this time there was a special organization called “The Bridge” 
composed of “young ladies” who were unmarried. Their object was to 
raise funds for the unmarried women in the foreign fields: in Mexico, 
Micronesia, Japan, China, India, Turkey and Africa. 

Mrs. William Cocks was a faithful worker and many times office 
holder in these various societies, both local and state-wide. For many 
years she with her husband was a pillar (and the word is apt) in Third 
Church, Denver; when this church was dissolved they, like many of its 
parish, moved to what had now become First Plymouth. Miss Mabel 
Queen, sister of Mrs. Cocks, is still an active member there. 

Mrs. John C. Gorsuch was another woman whose unflagging efforts 
helped set the Christian work of women on a firm foundation in Colo- 
rado. Until her marriage to Dr. Gorsuch in 1893, she was a Presbyte- 
rian. He was a Methodist so she joined his church. However, when 
they moved into South Denver and found themselves near the Ohio 
Avenue Congregational Church, they placed their membership there. 
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At once they found places where they could serve; they both sang in 
the choir and Mrs. Gorsuch soon was teaching a Sunday School class. 
She became interested in the state-wide Congregagtional work and 
was one of the early and outstanding presidents of the Women’s Home 
Missionary Union of Colorado. For ten years she was editor of the 
Women’s Column in the Rocky Mountain Congregationalist. She died 
in 1958 at the age of 91 years. 

During early years there was another woman whose name became 
well known all over Colorado. Miss Kate Haus was an ordained minis- 
ter, not a common title for women in Colorado at this time. She came 
as a Sunday School missionary and stayed until her death in 1926. 

Although working with the youth of the land was her first love, she 
helped organize numbers of churches in the state and served as the minis- 
ter at Eastlake, Hayden, Englewood and in Denver. At various times 
she held state offices in the Young People’s Society of Christian Endea- 
vor and in the Women’s Home Missionary Union. The last seven years 
of her life she spent with the Second Congregational Church, Denver, 
where she taught a class of boys. 

Mrs. Francis Allison was another member of Third Church, Denver, 
who left her lasting mark on Congregationalism. She was a graduate of 
Moody Bible School, Chicago. She had a courageous personality and 
the type of evangelism that won young people. She was popular as a 
Sunday School teacher and also as a church visitor in. which capacity 
she served graciously for many years. 

A living reminder of Mrs. Allison is the “Kedros Club” which still 
meets once a month in Denver, originally her church school class. When 
Third Church closed its doors this group still lived on and now in 1961 
about twenty of the original group keep it a vibrant club of Denver. 

Another name recorded here is Frances Bayley. She was the daugh- 
- ter of Dr. Frank T. Bayley, pastor of Plymouth Church, Denver. 

Frances was a lovely and dynamic young woman when as a student 
at Colorado College she met Dr. Harry Packard. Both were members 
of the Student Volunteer Movement. While waiting for a call to a 
foreign field, she worked with enthusiasm in her father’s church. 

Dr. Packard completed his medical education and these two were 
married and they moved to the “west side” and joined Third Church. 
It seems that Denver has much for which to thank that one-time 
strong Third Congregational Church; many valuable people today still 
know it as their first church home. 

A call of Persia came to Dr. and Mrs. Packard. With the blessings 
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of family and friends they left for that stricken country. The good they 
did, especially during World War I, can never be fully realized. 

Their heroism and devotion was commended by their loved ones in 
placing a plaque in Plymouth Church which no one but Thomas Hood 
could have prepared. It reads: 


“The People That Know their God Shall Do Exploits.” 
—Daniel 11:32 
To 

Harry P. Packard, M.D. 
and his wife 

Frances Bayley Packard 
who at great peril 

Rescued Thousands of Native Christians 

From death in Persia 

A.D. 1915 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 
The Youth replies, ‘I can’.” 


And now through the hastening years we catch fleeting glimpses 
of the women; young women staring in wonder at the happy endurance 
of older ones. “How can they do it?” Then suddenly it comes with a 
shock—they are no longer the very young matrons or maids—they are 
the intermediates, taking up tasks laid down by those who have slipped 
through that door that is always opened from the other side; and still 
the “older ones” keep on, amazingly youthful, while they are doing 
those things they love to do in His name. 

Listening in when perhaps we shouldn’t, we hear such remarks as 
“The carpet down the center aisle is threadbare. The women will see 
to it before Deacon Brown trips and falls flat on his gentle old face.” 

Or it may be, “We simply cannot disappoint Rider Memorial this year. 
We'll go without new hats this winter, shall we? I reckon mine will stand 
a few more snowstorms.” 

Another time it was truly this, “We are greatly indebted to the women 
for the new roof on our church.” 

Sometimes the remarks are personal and happily blest are those who 
can laugh with friends at themselves. Dr. Martha Morrison of First 
Plymouth one day remarked to a friend in a reminiscing session, “I was 
in Mrs. Hanna’s Sunday School Class for years. One at a time as the 
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girls got married, Mrs. Hanna gave each one a silver spoon. Finally 
she gave me a salt cellar.” 

Dr. Morrison’s mother had been a life long member of First Church, 
then First Plymouth and her daughter followed upon her steps. Martha 
is well remembered by many friends who appreciated her splendid spirit 
of ignoring many disappointments, looking far above the mundane trivi- 
alities, to find something to bring forth the laughter she scarcely hid 
beneath a solemn countenance. 

Gradually throughout the state the Congregational Women’s Fellow- 
ship took the place of the Women’s Society for Christian Service and 
the local Ladies’ Aids became extensions of this state-wide and national 
fellowship. Most of the Missionary Societies, as such, were swallowed 
up by the Fellowship, a major part of whose tasks is promoting true 
fellowship throughout the whole world and becoming actively conscious 
that the word “missions” is not a nice word any longer—it should be 
mission: “The Mission of the church is to love thy neighbor as thyself 
and to remember that thy neighbor is whoever needs thy help.” 

During the last fifty years, the woman who has held the Colorado 
presidency of the Women’s Missionary Union or the Women’s Fellow- 
ship the longest was Mrs. A. J. Sullens. Having no children to occupy 
her time and with a husband who was state Superintendent, she willingly 
gave her time and talents to promoting the work of the women in each 
of their avenues of Christian adventure. 

Mrs. Eleanor Kittle followed Mrs. Sullens as president of the Congre- 
gational Women’s Fellowship of Colorado—and we wish we could tell 
many good things about all who followed her but space forbids. 

Mrs. Kittle had worked on the Women’s Board in various capacities 
and in each succeeding office she held, her fine mentality and her gen- 
uine love of people became more evident until, when the presidency was 
left vacant, she was conceded to be the one who could best carry on the 
ever increasing work. 

One of the ventures Mrs. Kittle initiated was a “Women’s Retreat.” 
Perhaps they had taken place in many other states but this was new 
to Colorado. This historic event—only one weekend—took place at 
Blanchard’s Lodge in Boulder Canyon. It was a quiet time in the fall 
and the talks and prayers were about the work that. beckoned through 
the winter. It was a soul-searching, yet buoyant occasion which changed 
the lives of some of those present. Since then, with few exceptions, 
each year has seen an inspiring women’s retreat; presently at LaForet, 
sometimes in conjunction with the Men’s Fellowship, sometimes without 
them. 
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“The Woman’s Gift’? is one of the finest things that has happened to 
our Colorado Women. The little box sits on the woman’s dressing table 
or somewhere where she can’t help seeing it daily. Into it she drops at 
the end of her day, some offering of money, a “Thank you, Father, for 
being so good to me.” She has learned to appreciate the little things, 
like being a healthy human being, and the big (?) things like a hus- 
band’s raise in salary or the birth of a grandchild, or such things as one 
woman experienced: 

“I was cellar cleaning one summer day,” she told her Fellowship 
group, “and I found such a stack of fruit jars I decided I'd never fill 
them all again with the children gone off, so I loaded them up ready to 
send away when a knock on the door startled me. There stood one of 
the neighbors with a bushel of ripe peaches from his orchards as a gift 
to us. Just in time I remembered how much nicer it would be—if I 
sent any of the jars away—they wouldn’t go empty. That day I put in 
a more generous offering than I sometimes do.” 

This Woman’s Gift, you know, is for extra-special help with our 
Christian World Mission, what would not be done were it not for this 
gift. From the first record we have at hand, in 1941-1942, the state- 
wide gift of the women was $300.00. In 1959-1960, it was $3,041.00. 

There is a woman in Colorado who, though of the Roman Catholic 
faith, has been an unknown “angel” to Congregationalism as she has 
been to many other worthy causes, not only in Denver but throughout 
the state where need is great. 

Miss Helen Bonfils of Denver and New York, accomplished actress 
and drama producer, has helped with generous gifts to ten Congrega- 
tional Christian churches in Colorado when she realized what this help 
could mean at just the needful time. 

Our Congregational Faith Hospital in Collbran has benefited by her 
help through the Belle Bonfils Blood Bank established in memory of 
Miss Bonfil’s mother whose gentle rule of life was “For others.” 

The history of Congregationalism in Colorado would not be complete 
without a brief reference to Katherine Lee Bates. The daughter of a 
Congregational minister, Rev. William Bates, and a brilliant and con- 
secrated mother, she was educated at Wellesley and Oxford, becoming 
a member of the faculty of the former institution. 

_ In the summer of 1893, she was lecturing at Colorado College on 
“The English Religious Drama.” Among the people whom she met 
when she arrived at Colorado Springs was Woadrow Wilson, whom 
years later she was to see as the President of the United States and who, 
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she thought, would be the “Champion of Peace” and lead us to brother- 
hood throughout the world. 

Joining a party which made the trip to Pike’s Peak she was impressed 
with the unsurpassed beauty of the scene. Before she left Colorado 
Springs, under the spell of the hills, she had written “America the Beauti- 
ful.’ She took the poem home and kept it for two years. On July 4th, 
1895, it was published in the Congregationalist. Popular approval at 
once attended it. Her most famous poem was heralded as one of the 
greatest patriotic hymns of all time. 

In 1961, Mrs. LeRoy Allen is closing three oe years as State 
President of the Women’s Fellowship. 

Mrs. Bradley Skinner has accepted this office for the next year, in 
the same loyal spirit which has characterized this closely-knit Fellow- 
ship. 

We could write many pages in honest appreciation of countless women 
who have made Congregationalism in Colorado grow strong with true 
Christianity and its steadying warmth and light. Space forbids. Yet now 
as through the ages it has been the faithful UNNAMED who carry the 
UNSUNG but most necessary burdens with no thought of praise but 
happy in serving their Lord. 

We can only say here, “. . . She reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 

. She openeth her mouth with wisdom; and in her tongue is the law of 
kindness.” 


CHAPTER 10 


Development of the Colorado 
Congregational Conference 


“Great things are done when men and mountains meet.” 
—wWilliam Blake 


The early Congregational ministers in Colorado felt the need of 
fellowship with other men of the denomination. Hence, even though the 
numbers were small and the distances between places were great for the 
available methods of transportation, they sought to organize for each 
other’s good. 

According to the Central City Miner’s Register of January 17, 1866, 
a General Conference of the Congregational churches of Colorado (four 
in number) was organized at Empire on Wednesday, January 17, 1866. 
The first meeting was to be held on the following June 19 at Central City. 
The Empire church had been founded on January 16, and the ministers 
present held a meeting the next day. Whether the meeting to be held on 
June 19th ever happened is doubtful There is no record of it and 
nothing came of this move toward a Colorado organization. 

The next move was the forming of the first Association of ministers. 
Three preachers—Norman McLeod of Denver, Wm. H. Phipps of 
Empire, and E. P. Tenney of Central—constituted this first organization 
of Congregational ministers in Colorado. However, no permanent or- 
granization came of this move. 

The Central City church felt that there would be definite value in a 
territorial organization such as existed in New England, and consequent- 
ly voted on February 19, 1868, to extend an invitation to pastors and 
delegates from all the churches in the territory (only five) to meet at 
Central on March 16 and 17, 1868, the purpose being to organize a 
Conference. Out of this the State Association Conference grew and 
functioned with the American Home Missionary Society until the State 
Conference was brought into being in 1912. 

At this first meeting Rev. Mr. Tenney recommended a constitution of 
eight articles. This was adopted, but the document was lost. 

A special meeting was held at Georgetown on September 29, 1868. 
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Only Central and Empire sent dele- 
gates. Rev. Tenney submitted for ap- 
proval a ten page letter to the A.H.MLS. 
asking that a general missionary be sent 
to the Rocky Mountains, and suggested 
the naming of Norman McLeod. It was 
an excellent letter and was unanimously 
adopted. However, it did not win ap- 
proval at National headquarters. 

The regular meeting of the Con- 
ference convened November 3-4, 1868. 
Only the three mountain churches were 
represented. These were dark days for 
the churches; what with grasshoppers 
and other discouragements, the church- 
es barely continued alive. Up to this 
time only the mountain churches kept 
the Conference alive and maintained . 
its continuity. The debt of gratitude Addison Blanchard 
to these churches (now extinct) is 
vital. Only one session of this get-together was held. The annual re- 
port was made, officers were elected and the session adjourned. No 
further meetings were held for two and one-half years. 

‘Then on October 25-26, 1871, the Conference met in Denver; 
Greeley, Denver and Cheyenne which at that time was affiliated with 
Colorado, were present. A new constitution was adopted, but this, too, 
was lost. We have no record of any action taken except that the Ply- 
mouth Rock confession of faith was adopted. 

From October 29, 1872, to June 29, 1874, sessions were held at 
Greeley, Boulder and Denver to consider the relation of education to 
the religious interests of the territory. The idea of a college had been 
discussed in the Central City church before its untimely death. Rev. 
Thomas Haskell urged the organizing of a college under Congregational 
auspices. The founding of Colorado College at Colorado Springs was 
the direct result. 

The regular annual meeting of the Conference for 1874 was held at 
Central City in October. Nine churches answered the roll call—the 
largest number up to that date. A new constitution was adopted and 
the name was changed to “Association.” It was voted to print the 
minutes of the meetings, but they seem not to have done so. The first 
printed minutes which we have been able to find were for 1875. 
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The 1875 annual meeting, with six churches represented and 19 
delegates present, appointed a committee to revise the Constitution. 
This was done, and it seems that revising that Constitution has been a 
frequent activity ever since. 

This Constitution was printed in the 1875 report. The main pro- 
visions were as follows: 


Article I 

Name and Object 
Section 1. This body shall be called the “Colorado Congrega- 
tional Association.” 
Section 2. The object of this Association shall be to promote 
the fellowship of Congregational churches in Colorado and 
vicinity, their advancement in the Christian life and their 
efficiency in Christian work. 
Section 3 was notable: This Association shall not exercise 
any ecclesiastical authority or interference with the govern- 
ment or discipline of the churches, or consent to hear appeals, 
or give advice in ecclesiatical causes of any kind. 
Article If provides that any church desiring to unite with 
the Association may make application at some regular meet- 
ing, presenting therewith its articles of faith and rules, and 
may be received by a majority vote of the Association. It also 
provides a basis of representation of churches at the Associa- 
tion meetings, the minister of every church being recognized 
as a member. 
Article HI provides that the officers of the Association shall 
be a moderator, a secretary, and a scribe, and defines the 
duties of each. 
Article IV provides for committees of the Association; partic- 
ularly to be noted was a committee on Home Missions. 
Article V provides that the annual meeting shall be held on 
the last Thursday in October and the semi-annual meeting 
the last Wednesday in April. 


At this time and until the emergence of the Conference in 1912, it 
will be seen that the State Association consisted, as indeed the Con- 
ference does still, of pastors and delegates from the churches. 

Two things marked the service of the Association. It held annual and 
semi-annual meetings which provided fellowship and acted as a clearing 
house on denominational interests. Its proceedings were kept in the 
“Minute” book. These minutes, together with the statistics and a nar- 
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rative report of the state of religion 
in the churches, were published in 
pamphlet form, placed on file and a 
copy sent to the national office of the 
denomination. 

The permanent officer was the secre- 
tary. He was the only one who received 
any salary at all, and his remuneration 
was very small. 

Colorado had become a state before 
the next outstanding session of the 
Association was held at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, on May 3, 1878. It marked 
the beginning of the Home Missionary 
period. Here Rev. J. W. Pickett began 
his devoted and glorious, though brief, 
career. 

This meeting was also significant 
because the Rocky Mountain Mission- 
ary Society was organized. Though 
auxiliary to the A.H.M.S., it had broad powers and influence. 

The stated object of this new organization which was to cooperate 
in promoting Congregationalism in the Rocky Mountain area for 60 
years, was 


Rev. Joseph W. Pickett 


“To diffuse a knowledge of the Gospel in the destitute regions 
of the Rocky Mountains and vicinity; by aiding in organizing 
and supplying Congregational churches; and by aiding feeble 
churches and congregations in such manner and to such an 
extent as the Society shall from time to time direct.” 


A new element was introduced into Colorado Congregationalism at 
the annual meeting of 1879, held at Colorado Springs. Prof. James H. 
Kerr, of Colorado College, read a paper dealing with Evolution and 
Religion. The date was just 20 years after Darwin had published his 
“Origin of Species” and Prof. Kerr’s presentation created something of 
a stir among the 37 delegates present. However, under the leadership 
of Rey. A. K. Packard, complete harmony prevailed. 

The annual meeting of the Association held in Greeley in October, 
1881, was memorable because at this time it was decided to drop the 
Spring meeting and to have in its place two local Association meetings, 
subsequently named the Denver and the Arkansas Valley Associations, 
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all of the mountain churches, except Breckenridge, being in the latter. 

The Denver Association took form on May 4, 1882, at a meeting 
held at Denver’s Second Church, with Rey. C. M. Sanders as Moderator. 
The Arkansas Valley Association was formed soon after, on May 10, 
1882, at Buena Vista, with Rev. H. R. Case as Moderator. The Western 
Association was organized at Montrose, in 1890, with Rev. J. S. Vorhees 
as Moderator. 

With the local Association functioning, the State Association, in 
1886, took action referring all cases of ministerial standing to the local 
Associations. 

There were many devoted workers, both men and women, who pi- 
oneered in the early day churches and the State Organization. One of 
these was Miss A. R. Bell of First Church, Denver. In the state work 
she was registrar from 1879 to 1888 and was recognized because she 
generously gave time and money to further Congregationalism in the 
“New West.” 

During the closing years of the 19th and the opening years of the 20th 
centuries, the State Association continued to function pretty much as it 
had done for some years. Churches were organized and helped. Some 
of the churches survived and many did not. 

A noteworthy event on October 15, 1905, was the organizing of the 
Colorado Home Missionary Society, replacing the Rocky Mountain 
Missionary Society, founded in 1878. The stated object was 


“To promote the organization of Congregational churches in 
the State of Colorado; to aid needy churches in the support of 
the ministry; to do general evangelistic work; and to cooperate 
with the National H.M.S. in the cause of home missions.” 


The Colorado H.MS. was also to collect, receive and hold funds and 
property to be applied to the objects of the Society. 

From this point on, until 1912, there were two state boards—the 
Association and the C.H.M.S. In carrying on the work each had the 
same boards and personnel. At meetings held the board of one organ- 
ization would meet and conduct its business, then adjourn and take up 
the affairs of the other. This seems not different than the plan in other 
_ States until about 1910. 
~ Need for unification of the responsibilities came to be recognized 
in Colorado as well as in other states. Enough progress in some states 
was made, notably Ohio, so that at the National Council meeting in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1907, a committee which had been at work for some 
time, came in with the recommendation: 
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“That the state organizations become legally incorporated 
bodies; and that under a general Superintendent and such 
boards as they may create, and acting in cooperation with 
committees of local Associations and churches, they provide 
for and direct the extension of church work, the planting of 
churches, the mutual oversight and care of all self-sustaining 
churches as well as missionary churches and other missionary 
and church activities, to the end that closer union may insure 
greater efficiency, without curtailing local independence.” 


While it was recognized that by this proposal churches would find 
larger life and usefulness in a common pact of fellowship with other 
churches, nothing should interfere with the complete independence and 
self-government of the local church. “Which distinctive heritage we 
share with the great body of churches of the Congregational order.” 

Colorado started in 1910 to put the plan of unification into operation 
here. At the annual meeting of the Association that year, a committee 
consisting of W. W. Ranney, Chairman, John Doane and F. A. Zicke- 
foose, was appointed to study the constitution and a new plan of organ- 
ization. This committee went to work immediately and reported prog- 
ress at the 1911 meeting, at which time notice was given that recom- 
mendations for changes in the constitution would be voted on at the 
meeting a year later. 

On September 24, 1912, an historic meeting of the State Association 
was held at City Park Church, Denver. From this time dates the 
adoption of the Constitution, which, with frequent minor amendments, 
has been in force ever since. It should be said, however, that a major 
change was made in 1938. 

Before the vote was taken at the 1912 meeting, Dr. Ranney, Chair- 
man of the Policy Committee, made each provision of the new Con- 
situation perfectly clear. The first alteration was to change the 
name from “Association” to “Conference,” in line with the policy of 
many other states. However, all monies and property remained in the 
name of “The Colorado Congregational Association.” Thus, the state 
body was distinguished from the local bodies, the Associations. Con- 
fusion was thus avoided. 

One of the main features of the new policy was to consolidate the 
Colorado H.M.S. with the new Conference. This had always been 
needed. There never had been a good reason why the Board should 
meet one hour as the C.H.M.S and the next hours as the State Associa- 
tion. The new Constitution bound into one group the strong, inde- 
pendent churches and the smaller and weaker ones. Probably they 
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should never have been separated. 
The Board of Directors, respons- 
ible for work all during the year, 
replaced the Board of Trustees of 
the C.H.MS. 

Further, the new Constitution 
instructed the Board of Directors 
to organize the work into at least 
three strong departments: State 
Missions, Systematic Benevo- 
lence, Educational, and other de- 
partments as needed; Home Mis- 
sions, guided by Dr. Frank T. 
Bayley; Sunday Schools, led by 
Allison Stocker and Rev. Allen 
Shaw Bush; and Systematic Ben- 
evolence, under the leadership of 
Rey. Alfred Neitkamp. 

Provision was made whereby 
churches so desiring could call an 
extra session of the Conference. One important article recognized “the 
general oversight” of the National Council, but carefully avoided the 
word “authority.” 

The last clause of Article II showed that there would be no return 
in Colorado to ecclesiastical bondage from which our Pilgrim Fathers 
fied: “It shall fully respect the Congregational principle of local auton- 
omy.” 

Dr. Ranney said: “We are not about to create a new Episcopacy or 
new Presbyterianism—we are Congregationalists by conviction—un- 
alterably so—but we intend to find ways to make our denomination do 
its work more effectively.” 

Another event which occurred in 1912 was the founding of the Den- 
ver Congregational Missionary Society, representing the Congregational 
churches of Denver in a program of denominational enrichment and ex- 
tension. Rev. Robert Allingham was the Superintendent and John Malm 
“its first President. The Society was incorporated and, therefore, was able 
to receive and disburse funds. A number of Denver churches owe their 
existence or development to this poe and the generosity of Mr. 
Stephen Knight. 

Some slight amendments to the Constitution were made in 1917, but 
no major changes were made. 


William H. Hopkins 
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The Annual Meeting held at Plymouth Church, Denver, in June, 
1919, was significant for its adoption of four timely resolutions: 


1. The Inter Church World Movement was endorsed, thus manifest- 
ing our usual spirit of cooperation. 

2. Repeal of the Prohibition Act was opposed. 

3. The proposed League of Nations was approved. 

4. A plan of church union in the Unitied States with the Episcopal 
or any other denomination was vigorously opposed. The Colorado 
Conference did not wish to abandon the position Congregational- 
ists of American had held for 300 years. 


In 1926 the Conference again met at Plymouth Church, and some 
changes in the Constitution were made.. The German churches of 
Colorado were included in the Conference. The date for the annual 
meeting was changed to May or June. The departments of work were 
more clearly defined. Church Aid was made to include benevolence 
apportionment, and Religious Education to include applied Christianity. 
The Colorado Congregational Association was continued in its authority 
to hold funds. 

During the next twelve years the Conference continued its work 
smoothly and effectively. No great changes in policy were made. Special 
emphasis was devoted to strengthening existing churches, rather than 
organizing new ones. However, several weak churches found it difficult 
to continue during this period of depression, and some closed their 
doors. 

The year 1938 marked some sweeping changes in the state work. The 
annual meeting was held in Greeley in May. Delegates from the 
churches came prepared to “strengthen thy stakes.” All work was con- 
solidated in the State Conference. Heretofore the holding body was the 
Colorado Congregational Association which was incorporated, while the 
Conference was not. Under the new Constitution all property of the 
Congregational Association and the Denver City Congregational Mis- 
sionary Society was transferred to the Colorado Congregational Con- 
ference. The Conference was incorporated on June 8, 1938. The unifica- 
tion of the work was thus made complete. 

The story of LaForet, acquired in 1944, is told elsewhere in this 
book. This camp has become a vital factor in the life of our churches 
and of our young people. 

A noteworthy event of recent years was the development of the 
Lenten Fellowship. After the change of the Annual Meeting from Fall 
to Spring and the dropping of the semi-annual meeting, a mid-winter 
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get-together of some sort was felt to be desirable. Consequently, in 
February, 1929, a state-wide meeting convened at First Plymouth 
Church, Denver. It took the form of a missionary clinic. At first it was 
attended mainly by ministers; then the attendance of laymen increased 
until now a large representation from the churches comes each year. In 
1945 this well-established meeting became known as “The Mid-Winter 
Fellowship.” 

Gradually, the purely missionary aspect of this meeting gave way to 
important Conference business items until now it has become the oc- 
casion for, not only inspiration and education, but also for the considera- 
tion of the budget for the year ahead; in fact, for demonstrating the 
triune meaning of Stewardship. 

Colorado Congregationalists have from the start taken a deep interest 
in the application of the Gospel in the affairs of everyday life. To this 
end study has been made to determine the implications of the teachings 
of Jesus as they apply to all phases of life. 

From time to time at the meetings of the State Conference, attention 
has been given to the important problems of the day, as related to 
Christian living and a Christian Society. The only place where Colorado 
Congregationalism can express itself unitedly is at these state meetings. 
No church is obligated to accept the policies so adopted. However, the 
churches have found that pronouncements on important matters have 
been useful in indicating how the denomination stands and generally 
have accepted them. 

Over the years the denomination has fearlessly denounced evil, law 
violation and tyranny in whatever form it appeared. The cause of 
righteousness, justice, freedom and peace has never lacked a champion. 

Many of the ideals which the demonination has championed have not 
been realized. Indeed, some evils are worse than ever. One wonders 
whether the church, then, has failed. The Church has not failed. Though 


the cause of evil still prospers, God’s truth and purpose will still win, 
for: 


“Faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee.” 


“ Congregationalism in Colorado has been moving forward. The Con- 
ference is an important factor in Colorado Congregationalism. Ours 
is a self-determining and representative type of church management. 
The local church elects delegates to the district Association and the 
State Conference. The State Conference, upon recommendations from 
the district Associations, elects delegates to the National Council. The 
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Superintendent and Minister of the Conference gives aid to the churches 
in various ways, in pastoral relations, financial matters, securing mis- 
sionary aid and planning programs. Information, inspiration and in- 
struction are parts of the services rendered by the Conference. Yet, 
every church is supreme in the control of its own affairs. 


CHAPTER 11 


Youth Activities 


‘Remember also your Creator in the days of your youth, 
before the evil days come, and the years draw nigh, when 
you will say, ‘I have no pleasure in them.’ ” 

—Ecclesiastes 12:1. 


Congregationalists have stood for youth training in the home, the 
church and the school. The Sunday School is geared to cooperate with 
the home after the child has received his first acquaintance with God 
from his parents. From the earliest days in New England where the 
denomination was founded, the school was close by. Having been 
nurtured and trained in what it means to be Christian, children at a 
proper age join the church and enter into its activities. 

As its name implies, the Sunday School met on Sunday; its text book 
was the Bible, with lesson helps, graded for classes of various ages. In 
the early days boys and girls, men and women studied the same Bible 
lesson. The “golden text” was a feature. Everyone was expected to 
commit to memory and be ready to recite the specified Bible verse of 
the week. Often it was recited in unison after the different classes re- 
assembled for the closing exercises. The school was for worship as well 
as instruction. 


Colorado Sunday Schools. The first Sunday School in Denver and 
Colorado was organized on November 6, 1859. Louis N. Tappen of 
Boston, walking through San Luis Street, Auraria (now Tenth Street, 
Denver), saw about fifteen children at play and concluded that there 
must be a school nearby, which there was. It was recess time. He 
_ Stepped into the little log schoolhouse and suggested a union Sunday 
School. O. J. Goldrick, the first school teacher in Colorado, agreed. 
Accordingly, this notice appeared in the Rocky Mountain News of 
November 3, 1859: “A union Sunday School for the children of Auraria 
and Denver will be held every Sunday at 3:00 o’clock P..M. at the house 
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of Preachers Fisher and Adriance near Cherry Creek. The school will 
not only be a union school for both towns but a union of all denomina- 
tions. 
Signed: 

George W. Fisher 

Louis N. Tappan 

Jacob Adriance 

DS Gs, Collier 

C. J. Goldrick.” 


Eighteen persons responded to the call—twelve children, five men, 
and the highly respected Negro woman, “Aunt Clara Brown,” the first 
Negro woman to cross the plains. 

Each Sunday saw an increase in attendance and soon the Union 
Sunday School moved to the large room of the Masonic Hall on 
Eleventh Street. 

D. C. Collier was the first superintendent. He was succeeded by 
Samuel Cushman, one of Denver’s most faithful Congregationalists. 
Several other Congregationalists were enrolled for service in the school, 
among them the Misses Irene and Indiana Sopris, the latter noted as 
assistant superintendent (no wonder Mr. Cushman fell in love with and 
married her). 

Each church, immediately after its organization, started a Sunday 
School. The one at Central City was very flourishing. In Colorado 
Springs the Sunday School was organized on January 3, 1875, and the 
first session was held on January 10, with six classes and fifty-eight 
members. Good reports came from other churches. 

Progress was slow, however, during the early years. By 1876 the 
number in all Sunday Schools was only 378. By 1880, the enrollment 
reached 1959. This number increased, decade by decade, until in 1910 
there were 9577 enrolled. In 1920 this number became 11,641. The 
high water mark was reached in 1925 with a total of 14,110. After that, 
with a decreased number of churches, there was a consequent decline 
in state-wide Sunday School enrollment of Congregationalists. This 
seems to have continued for thirty-five years. Only in 1960 did the 
number come back to near the figure of 1925. The total enrollment 
reported at that time was 13,716. 

The history of our state Congregational Sunday School work is a 
story of great activity by early leaders. It was not the minister alone 
who kept the flame of faith in its golden candlestick through these one 
hundred years. A long line of devout, earnest and loyal men and 
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women have helped the churches to radiate faith, ideals and righteous- 
ness. 

In 1881 the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society 
emerged. This was a great help in improving the quality of the edu- 
cational character of the schools and made a contribution to denomina- 
tional loyalty as well. Heretofore, union Sunday Schools, particularly 
those organized by the American Sunday School Union, tended to result 
in the formation of churches of other denominations if a church was 
formed at all. Congregationalists were not aggressive for their own. 

The first Superintendent commissioned in the United States by the 
missionary department of the Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society, was for our own Colorado work. In 1881 Rev. J. L. 
Naile was sent to Denver and within a few days after his arrival, with 
missionary help he organized at Elyria the first mission Sunday School 
of the Republic under our denominational care; this became the present 
Pilgrim Church. 

Mr. Naile was followed by Rev. H. P. Case who served until 1889, 
when Rev. C. E. Fitch from New York state came and for eight years 
gave a strong impetus to Sunday School activity. 

In 1898 Rev. Allen Shaw Bush took up the work with such earnest- 
ness, intelligence and fine Christian spirit as to challenge the best from 
all Sunday School leaders in the state. For fifteen years he labored 
effectively in organized communities, in mining camps and in farming 
centers, organizing and supervising these Christian schools. 

During a thirty year period between 200 and 300 Sunday Schools 
were organized. Out of these missions a score developed into success- 
ful churches, some into other denominations. Others served their gener- 
ation and passed out with the shifting settlements. All contributed to 
the building of the Kingdom of God. 

In 1889 the organized Sunday School work, with graded lessons 
for each group, had its birth in Colorado in the Boulevard Church, under 
the remarkable leadership of Mrs. J. A. Walker. For twenty-eight years 
this devoted woman also served the churches of Colorado as its Chil- 
dren’s Division Secretary; she was president of the International Pri- 
mary Department and a life member of the International Sunday School 
Association and the Colorado State Board. 

In the early 1900’s Plymouth Church school in Denver was outstand- 
ing in numbers and service to youth, due in no small degree to the 
efficient work of Mrs. Harriet S. Sanderson who, for fifteen years, was 
Superintendent of the Primary Department. Upon her death in 1907, 
the whole church was so sorrow stricken that at a joint meeting of the 
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deacons and trustees, a resolution phrased in fitting words by Thomas 
Hood, was adopted in appreciation of her life among them. 

In 1890 there was no church in the entire Elk River Valley although 
there were homesteaders with families. Mr. and Mrs. William A. Keller 
organized the first Sunday School in this area and carried on in their 
log cabin home. 

For over fifty years, mainly through the efforts of Mrs. James Guise, 
a Sunday School was maintained at Gold Hill. Miss Hannah C. Spauld- 
ing from Massachusetts had taught the first school here; coming to 
Denver in 1874, she taught in the old Antelope School and joined the 
First Congregational Church. Two years later she returned to Gold 
Hill as Mrs. James Guise. There was no church here but she and others 
made the little Sunday School band a power of Christian influence. It 
is recorded of her that “she was a strong tower of Christian character 
and good works.” Of such there were many in the early day Sunday 
Schools. 

One of the important factors in teaching temperance to youth un- 
questionably was the Sunday School. Frequently a temperance lesson 
was included in the school quarterly. Often on these Sundays the les- 
son provided the inspiration for a sermon from the pulpit on the evils 
of alcohol. Regard for the Christian Sabbath was encouraged in Sunday 
School. At regular intervals the school program brought interesting 
stories of home and foreign missions to the attention of every pupil, 
young and older. 

Perhaps the three great events of the year were Christmas, Easter, 
and Children’s Day. At the Christmas Eve program there were usually 
a tree, recitations by boys and girls, singing of seasonal hymns and gifts 
of candy for all the children. Easter Sunday was observed quietly but 
impressively. Children’s Day, always in June, was a big event. The 
pulpit was surrounded with wild flowers gathered by the children. The 
singing was joyful and recitations were always received with due ap- 
preciation. 

Reduced enrollments in the church schools is of concern to many. 
Reasons for this decline make an interesting study. There seem to be 
several contributary causes. The marvelous influence and service of 
distinguished leaders in many churches has not always been kept up 
to the high standard set by such leaders as Mrs. Sanderson, Mrs. 
Walker, Mrs. Allison, Mrs. Auten and Mr. Allen Shaw Bush. 

One cause for the decline in Sunday School enrollment is the lack 
of Adult Bible Class activity. Under recent habits, the family does 
not go to Sunday School together; the adults go to worship services 
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while the children go to the church cshool. Another cause, no doubt, 
has been the passing into history of the state Sunday School Association 
which stimulated and provided enthusiasm for all of the Sunday Schools 
of Colorado. 

Happily there is growing a renewed emphasis on religious education. 
Adults, as well as children and teenagers, are coming to church and 
church activities in greatly increased numbers. Under such skilled 
leaders as Gene McCornack, with capable and dedicated workers, re- 
ligious education is accorded its important place. 


Youth Clubs. In the earlier days of the churches in Colorado, need of 
club activity for teenage boys and girls was felt. Many churches organ- 
ized clubs, often sponsored by the pastors. Such activities included 
sports, hikes, formal meetings and interesting studies. 

Two of the most successful club directors were Rev. R. T. Cross at 
Colorado Springs and Denver, and Rev. W. R. Bossard at Telluride. 
Dr. Cross was a geologist and his knowledge of minerals attracted in- 
quisitive boys to his clubs.. Mr. Bossard was a most enthusiastic worker 
with young people. In 1910 he organized the boys into a chapter of the 
Knights of King Arthur and the girls into a chapter of the Queens of 
Avalon. So effective were these clubs that they gained the commenda- 
tion of the entire town, causing the principal of schools to report that 
Mr. Bossard’s work with boys had entirely changed the spirit of the 
boys in the schools. 

Many other youth clubs in churches of the state were helpful in- 
fluences among the adolescents and even younger boys and girls. 

One valuable means of bringing the youth into the life of the church 
has been the Youth Choirs. In 1875 that forceful preacher in Greeley, 
Rey. A. E. Packard, trained a choir of fifteen boys and girls to sing in 
morning and evening services. This excellent program has been carried 
on ever since and has been adopted by many other churches of the state. 


Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. One of the most in- 
fluential youth organizations of the latter part of the nineteenth century 
and the first quarter of the twentieth was the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor. This movement, started by Rev. Francis E. 
Clark, pastor of Williston Church, Portland, Maine, spread rapidly 
through the evangelical Protestant churches of America. From two 
societies in 1881, the number increased to 22,000 societies in 1893, 
embracing thirty denominations, and from these societies 120,000 were 
received into churches. Christian Endeavor soon became international. 
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At the time of the greatest worldwide extension, there were 80,000 
societies with a total of 4,000,000 members. 

Primarily designed for young people, and having as its motto, “For 
Christ and the Church,” it sought to strengthen their spiritual lives and 
to enlist their loyalty to their own denominations while at the same time 
uniting them in Christian fellowship. 

According to Dr. Clark the society was founded upon four great 
principles: individual loyalty, consecrated devotion, energetic service 
and international fellowship. Each member took a pledge to pray and 
read the Bible every day, and to support the services of his church. In 
this cause one and one-half million American young people were united. 

The first Y.P.S.C.E. west of the Mississippi River was organized in 
the Second Congregational Church of Denver, Colorado, by the pastor, 
Rev. W. D. Westervelt on May 23, 1882. The second church in Colo- 
rado to form such a society was the Colorado Springs church; this one 
came into being the day after Christmas in 1886. Greeley soon followed 
and on November 2, 1887, a Christian Endeavor Society was estab- 
lished in the Boulder church.. Soon thereafter a Young People’s So- 
ciety was founded in each of our stronger churches. Junior groups were 
organized and sponsored by the senior ones. In 1890 there were twenty- 
seven societies in the state with a total membership of 1074. The num- 
ber of societies and the membership increased steadily for the next 
forty years. By 1910 there were sixty-four societies with 2304 members. 

After 1940 there was a gradual decline in Colorado of this form of 
church activity. Other movements came into the English-speaking 
churches to take the place of the Christian Endeavor Society. Yet it 
would be impossible to overestimate the beneficial effect that. this 
society has exerted, not only on its members but on the life of the 
church where it was at work. Every member who attended even one 
state, regional or national convention received an uplift which was 
strong and abiding. 

The movement still exists in many churches of the world and has 
continued to be a potent force for righteousness and church advance- 
ment. In 1960 the World’s Christian Endeavor Union included ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 members in eight denominations in over fifty 
countries or island groups. Here in Colorado it is very active in all the 
German-speaking churches, vitally enriching the lives of young people. 


Pilgrim Fellowship. The Rey. Gene McCornack, minister of youth, 
Says, “Persons at particular stages of development need special care if 
they are to mature in their Christian faith and witness. Youth has 
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special needs. Congregational churches chose the name PILGRIM 
FELLOWSHIP to describe the attempt at youth involvement in the 
church. A PILGRIM is someone on a search for that which sustains 
him and gives his life purpose and meaning.” 

In 1936 at an historic conference at Lakeside, Ohio, the Pilgrim 
Fellowship came into being. The first National Council was held at 
Rockford, Illinois, in 1938, and since then has met every two years. 
During this time the organization has grown steadily and has become 
an effective force in the lives of the youth of our denomination. 

The Statement of Purpose was worked out and accepted unanimously 
at the seventh National Council meeting held in Milwaukee, June, 1950. 
By it Pilgrim Fellowships are united in purpose: 

“To know God in our lives as revealed by Jesus Christ, to worship 
Him only, to study his truth, and to dedicate ourselves to do his will. 
To witness to the message and the mission of the Church among all 
people, serving the world in the name of Christ, and striving toward 
the establishment of brotherhood, justice and peace. To cooperate with 
all who seek to extend the Christian Fellowship.” 

The need of a state organization of Colorado Congregational young 
people had already impressed two young ministers, Rev. Robert Rasche 
and Rev. Walter Witt. After much planning and praying they sent out 
invitations to the young people of the Congregational churches to gather 
in July, 1932—four years before the National Fellowship was formed. 

Arrangements had been made to hold a three-day conference camp 
at the mountain home of Mrs. Maud Rath in Indian Hills southwest of 
Denver. Mrs. Rath with her customary eagerness and efficiency in 
helping young people, agreed to feed and lodge all who came. 

A faculty was engaged, consisting of the two young ministers whose 
idea it was, Mrs. Virginia Greene Millikin, Rev. Milton Bierbaum and 
Dr. William O. Rogers who was at once called “the father of Camp 
Scrooby.” 

Twenty-seven young people responded to the call. Cots were set up 
for the boys along one side of the large all-purpose room; two small 
cabins housed the girls. Mrs. Rath presided in the kitchen and served 
the abundant meals on a long table in the main room. 

Classes were conducted on Bible, missions, worship and youth or- 
ganizations. Teachers met their pupils under the blue spruce trees or 
before the glowing fireplace.. On the closing night the group gathered 
together in a friendship circle which has become traditional in Pilgrim 
Fellowship camps everywhere. Here earnest testimonies were given, 
resolutions shared and sealed by prayer. 
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The following year the attendance was fifty-four and “Camp Scrooby” 
was moved to the commodious Geneva Glen Camps. The annual con- 
ferences are now held at La Foret and the old English name of “Scrooby” 
has given way to P-F’ers (Pilgrim Fellowship). 

In September, 1955, the first leadership training camp for Pilgrim 
Fellowship officers was held at La Foret, attended by forty-five young 
people and leaders. This breathed new life into the Colorado organiza- 
tion. 

In June, 1956, under the sponsorship of Jack and Jean Fuller the 
state-wide program took on new vitality. The young people them- 
selves decided that P.F. should be self-supporting through dues; that 
more emphasis should be placed on Youth Week and Christ’s Work 
Day; and that a state P.F. newspaper should be published bi-monthly. 
The first issue of this paper appeared in August, 1956. 

The second annual P.F. Leadership Workshop in September was at- 
tended by ninety young people and adults. Christ’s Work Day con- 
tributions that year were $1,800.44. A new constitution was adopted 
and under the enthusiastic leadership of the Fullers, the P-F’ers have 
been a strong force among the young people of the state. They take 
seriously the affairs of the church—personal living, Bible study, missions, 
benevolences and cooperative services with other denominations. 

At this writing there are approximately fifty groups in the state. In 
1959 more than 150 people attended the Leadership Workshop. Sub- 
jects studied were “Missions are our Business,” “Science and Religion” 
and “Christian Stewardship.” 

After five years of devoted and effiective sponsorship the Fullers 
retired. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Weber accepted the leadership of the Colorado 
Congregational Pilgrim Fellowship, welcomed most cordially by the 
P-F’ers. They are continuing to lead the gallant fellowship into ever 
more challenging paths. 

The National Council of Pilgrim Fellowship is composed of four 
young people and one adult from each State Conference, plus represent- 
atives of denominational agencies. It meets every two years to frame 
a program to be recommended to the local Fellowships. At this meet- 
ing the National officers are elected for two years. 


College Students. Colorado Congregational churches have been mind- 
ful of their responsibility to the college student. In the early years 
colleges existed only in Boulder, Colorado Springs, Denver, Fort Col- 
lins, Golden and Greeley. In each of these cities where there was a 
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Congregational church, plans and pulpit messages challenged the think- 
ing of eager and conscientious students. In a day called “the age of 
reason” pulpits sounded forth messages showing the reasonableness of 
faith. No one knows how many young minds were challenged to re- 
newed faith and religious life by this activity. 

Colorado College and the church in Colorado Springs were coinci- 
dental. The first church services were held by the college before a 
church was formed and when the church came into being the college 
head was the pastor. When he was succeeded by Rev. James L. 
Dougherty, the new man was both president of the college and pastor 
of the church. So long as Colorado College remained under the auspicies 
of Congregationalism, every student felt the impact of Christian precept 
and example. 

In Boulder one of the chief founders of the University of Colorado 
was Rev. Nathan Thompson, the first pastor of the Congregational 
Church there. In Greeley there has always been a close relationship be- 
tween the church and the college. Each minister serving Park Church 
has felt the privilege and responsibility of his ministry to the students. 

In Denver our Congregational churches have opened their doors to 
all college students and many sermons have been preached in sincere 
and prayerful effort to enrich the student’s religious life. 

During the long period of its service, the Student Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations carried on a great work on 
behalf of students and by students themselves. Associations were active 
at Denver, the University of Colorado, the School of Mines and the 
State Teachers College. In this activity Congregational laymen and 
ministers were in demand as speakers and counselors. 

For a short time previous to 1928 the Congregational Educa- 
tion Society, through the Colorado Conference, contributed toward the 
support of the Student Associations at the University of Colorado and 
the School of Mines. In 1928 the C.E.S. sought to reduce the amounts 
given but were urged by William E. Sweet and Dr. Ben Cherrington to 
continue $300.00 each to the Associations at the University of Colo- 
rado and the A. and M. College at Ft. Collins, and $250.00 to the 
School of Mines Association. 

After World War II the enrollment at the University of Colorado 
increased greatly and it became evident that there was need for a min- 
ister especially to work with students of Congregational affiliation, in 
addition to all the regular activities for students carried on by the 
Boulder church. There was a similar need in other institutions of higher 
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learning. These problems are being solved as the needs arise, as is told 
in another chapter. 

Serious consideration is being given to the erection of a Protestant 
Center near the University of Colorado campus, to be used by the 
American Baptists, the Congregationalists, the Evangelical and Re- 
formed, Westminster Foundation, the Disciples of Christ, and possibly 
the Lutheran Student Association. The Congregational, the Evangelical 
and Reformed and the Disciples of Christ have already united their 
efforts in the “United Christian Fellowship,” and the student minister 
serves all students of such affiliations. 

In Greeley, in 1959, the Congregational church adopted a coopera- 
tive plan with the Disciples of Christ and First Presbyterian churches 
to form the United Campus Christian Fellowship, and called a man to 
minister to this union. The group has bought a house near the campus 
to be the headquarters. 

It seemed unfair to close this chapter on young people without giving 
them a chance to speak for themselves. We did. The experience has 
been enlightening. And here we pause for self-communication while we 
ponder those who came before us, those who walk beside us and those 
who will follow us. 

Listen to what a college sophomore says: “College is a period of 
examining, strengthening, rejecting, and forming convictions. And 
this is no less true of religious convictions. College has an effect upon 
the religious convictions whether it be the strengthening of old beliefs 
or the rejection of these old beliefs for new ones. From the viewpoint of 
the Church, this effect is often unfavorable. Many individuals become 
doubtful of traditional beliefs and may finally decide on agnosticism. 

“Why do many young people, raised in Christian homes, suddenly 
become doubtful about their religion when they reach college? Often 
this is blamed on the atmosphere of the college.. We hear comments 
about ‘atheistic professors,’ their ‘corrupting influence’ on students. I 
think this is a ridiculous notion. Far from being corrupting, the at- 
mosphere of most colleges is intellectually stimulating. Emphasis is 
placed on clear reasoning and critical examination of all issues. If the 
religious beliefs of students cannot stand up under the light of intellect- 
ual examination, it certainly is not the fault of the colleges. 

“Rather it is the fault and concern of the Church. If a person finds 
himself unable to justify his beliefs in the face of critical examination, 
it is because of his inadequate preparation in church. In Sunday School 
and church the emphasis is on Bible study, Biblical personages, moral 
lessons from Christ’s teachings and so forth. Seldom is there any at- 
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tempt to justify beliefs, to establish firm foundations for faith. Seldom 
is there any consideration of other viewpoints. Many teachers are not 
prepared to deal with this sort of question should it arise. Con- 
sequently, when these people reach college they are still unable to dis- 
cuss their religion on an intellectual level.” 

A few days after this interview came this from a freshman in one of 
our universities: “Since I’ve been in college several students I’ve talked 
to have expressed their distaste for the ritual and ceremony of their 
churches. They say that they are willing to go to church if they could 
find some place that taught the words of God without interpreting them. 
They feel that it is up to the individual to interpret the word of God for 
himself. Yet small differences of interpretation of the Bible often 
separate the denominations of the Christian Church. I’ve often wond- 
ered why, if there is a God, one Son of God—Jesus Christ, our Savior— 
and the New Testament—must we have more than one denomination? 

“When a college student asks a minister a question or a Sunday 
School teacher the same question and gets no definite answer. Why? Yet 
the fellow keeps on thinking and, luckily, sometimes he stumbles on 
something he remembers having heard a Sunday School teacher say years 
ago and his question is answered. For example, I remember one of my 
church school teachers answering a question about smoking by com- 
paring the human body to a temple of God where smoking would be 
like lighting a fire at the entrance to the temple and filling it with smoke, 
thus marring the beauty within. Don’t you think it is the church’s re- 
sponsibility to make plain answers to some of these troublesome prob- 
lems? 

One of our friends is a young U.S. Navy man. One night he wrote 
this to us: “As I traveled the world with the Navy, I saw with my own 
eyes what the Pilgrim Fellowship in our church had prepared us for. 
We used to have guest speakers with stories about missionary work in 
countries that only existed in our geography books. We have learned 
that the Church is not only a place of worship on Sunday morning 
and a place to have P.F. meetings on Sunday evening; but a world wide 
organization devoted to the education and betterment of people all over 
the world. 

“I remember a Sunday School teacher who told us stories and let 
us draw pictures relating to the stories. Years later I am learning the 
meaning of those stories. The church has helped me more ways than 
I know.” . 

As you read this next bit, vision the sparkle in the eyes (and may it 
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never be dimmed) of a high school boy: “That last night at camp! 
That’s it! We left our cabins with lighted candles and walked through 
those twisted paths at La Foret to the chapel. At the door we put out the 
candles because there was already a light inside.” Pause. “This is what 
I remember—one at a time alone—” Another pause. “—one at a 
time we walked up to the alter and knelt down and prayed—nothing 
that anybody had told us to say—it was our very own self’s—and no- 
body but God to hear. After we’d all done that, then all together we 
had Holy Communion. It seemed—tright. That’s what I remember most 
about camp.” 

Another young friend is studying for the ministry. For the past two 
summers he has worked as a life guard at a small pool in a poorer 
section of Denver. He said: “The pool is one of the few bright spots 
in the area and is literally inhabited by the little ‘ponchos’ in the 
neighborhood. One of my favorite characters in the swim group is a 
seven-year-old who is called Sambo. Sometimes he sits with me on the 
guard stand and describes the rainbows in the water and he tells of 
cloud shapes in language close to poetic. Yet, likely Sambo will be 
frustrated all his life. There will always be the cap of environment 
sealing off his sensitivity. I am also frustrated by my inadequacy to 
help. 

“Still, the Church, through youth group work especially, has given 
me the sense of humanity to be concerned about so unfair a situation. 

“When the Church is harped at for advancing nuclear test bans, dis- 
armament and other social reforms, it should not be concluded that 
the Church is pro-Communist. Pro-human would describe our Lord’s 
Church better.” 

We would add that few young men and women going to college from 
Colorado Congregational churches have had their Christian faith un- 
dermined by anything they have heard in the classroom or learned in 
the laboratory. In Sunday School, in youth camps and from the 
pulpit, young people have learned that God is love—the kind of 
love incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth. No knowledge attained in college 
has been out of harmony with this great truth. Thousands of young 
people have had their minds clarified on the fundamental harmony be- 
tween science and religion. To paraphrase slightly Arthur Gore’s lines: 


“But, Lord, thy Church is praying yet, 
A hundred years the same.” 


Mr. McCornack has this to say about future plans: 
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“In the new United Church ‘youth ministry’ the youth will be divided 
into three groups of two years each: Junior High, Middle High, and 
Senior High. Unfortunately, little is being done for the high school 
graduate who doesn’t go to college. A few scattered attempts are being 
made to gather these ‘young adults’ into some sort of fellowship unit. 

“A Plan of Organization for the ‘youth ministry’ of the United Church 
has been submitted to all young groups, criticized, revised and is soon 
to be sent to the churches for further study. Some key points in this 
Plan are: . 

“1) ACOVENANTAL RELATIONSHIP in which God is the senior 
partner. We respond in faith, love and service to what God has done for 
us in Jesus Christ. 

“2) AN INTEGRATED MINISTRY in which the youth program is 
seen as a whole: morning class, evening fellowship, choir, drama et 
cetera are coordinated. 

“3) A MUTUALITY of leadership and cooperation between youth 
and the adult advisers is hoped for, where youth provides energy, en- 
thusiasm, idealism and adults provide perspective, counsel and guidance. 

“4')) THE YOUTH MINISTRY is a part of the church, not a separ- 
ate organization; the ministry is by the church to its youth, by the youth 
to the church and by the youth to other youth in the school and com- 
munity. 

“S) OPEN AND COMMITTED is the proper posture of such a 
group. It is ‘open’ in the sense of being an outreaching, non-secret- 
society organization. It is ‘committed’ because its members belong to 
God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“6) THE ORGANIZATION of the group is ever to be the servant of 
the purpose and program. No particular form of organizing is sacred— 
not even the Three Commission System! Although it may be said in 
passing that the attempt to keep a balance in programming between 
faith, action, and fellowship is a good idea. 

“In summary, the reason for a ‘youth ministry’ in our churches is to 
provide for a fellowship of searching, serving, witnessing young people. 
This is best accomplished when their needs are taken seriously and 
when age group differentials are adequately provided for. The Church 
needs to consecrate some of its most mature and creative adults who are 
willing to give of their time and themselves in mutual involvement with 
youth. These are the days when all the major decisions of life are made. 
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We dare not leave our youth ‘at sea’ during these crucial ‘seeking years’.” 


“Let no one despise your youth, but set the believers an 
example in speech and conduct, in love, in faith, in purity.” 
—1 Timothy: 4,12. 
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CHAPTER 12 


La Foret Camps 


By mountain peaks, 
Our eyes were lift’d to Thee; 
Our souls were stir’d 
By each Black Forest tree. 
Our hearts were moved 
To meditate and pray, 
The day we spent with friends, and God, 
At Colorado’s La Foret. 
—Lee Clair Libby 


La Foret came to the Colorado Congregational Conference in 1944 as 
a gift. For several years prior to this date Conference leaders and 
representatives of the Board of Home Missions had been exploring the 
possibilities of joint operation of a camp site in Colorado. Leon Gru- 
baugh, Conference Minister and Superintendent, Dr. William O. Rogers, 
member of the Board, and Melvin C. Dorsett, Minister of Education at 
First Plymouth Congregational Church in Denver, were searching in- 
tensively for a site by the summer of 1943. Together they explored 
several locations on the East Slope of the Rockies, at Estes Park, Allen’s 
Park, Buena Vista, the Tarryall country and others. 

It was at this point that Dean Paul Roberts, of St. Johns Episcopal 
Cathedral in Denver, told his close friend, Raymond Waser, Minister of 
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First Plymouth, of a property near Colorado Springs which belonged 
to the Bemis-Taylor Foundation and which, at one time, the Episcopal 
Diocese had considered purchasing for a camp site. They had abandon- 
ed the idea because they already possessed a good camp. 

The Rev. Mr. Grubaugh made an appointment for Mr. and Mrs. 
Grubaugh, Mr. and Mrs. Waser, and Dr. Rogers to meet with John A. 
Carruthers and Mrs. John Lees Armit, the Colorado Springs members 
of the Bemis-Taylor Foundation Board, on November 20, 1943, in 
Colorado Springs, to discuss the possible purchase of La Foret by the 
Colorado Conference. When they met, Mr. Carruthers astounded the 
Denverites by offering to give the property to the Conference. The gift 
had been suggested by Mr. Farwell Gregg Bemis of Boston, the third 
member of the Bemis-Taylor Board, who had recalled with pleasure an 
earlier contact with Dr. Grubaugh during the “Debt of Honor Cam- 
paign.” 

Mrs. Armit took her aghast visitors to see the estate at once. Dr. 
Grubaugh has written with customary enthusiasm concerning this 
memorable visit. (From the “Story of La Foret” typewritten original, 
1950.) 

“Mrs. Armit arranged to show us La Foret; and together, Ray Waser, 
Mel Dorsett, Dr. Rogers, Mrs. Grubaugh and I, were shown over the 
estate. I remember we began with the stables, and progressed from the 
least pretentious to the better buildings, until at last we stood in awe 
before what we have since named ‘Ponderosa Lodge’ and saw its 
magnificant appointments; we uncovered our heads in the quiet im- 
pressive beauty of the Spanish Mission Chapel, and lifted our eyes to 
the inspiring grandeur of Pikes Peak. It all seemed too good to be true. 
We could not believe our eyes. We pinched ourselves to see if we were 
awake. We laughed and joked with each other about the possible uses 
of various buildings, and secretly hoped and prayed that it might be 
ours. I remember in particular Ray’s saying as we inspected the stables, 
“This is good enough for me! Give me one of these private stalls; and 
that’s all Pll ask!” Then as we went on to one of the other small build- 
ings, Mel, Aletha and I, each in turn, said, ‘““Well, we'll be satisfied with 
this for our quarters. We don’t need to go any farther!” Then, when 
we saw what we have named ‘Blue Spruce Lodge’ and ‘Ponderosa,’ our 
joy was complete. This was far better than anything we had ever 
dreamed of. Here was the answer to our prayers, the goal of our quest, 
—an ideal location and property, suitable, not only for our Conference 
Camps but a perfect answer to the needs of our Home Board for its 
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Western Pastors’ School, and there was a possibility of our having it as 
an outright gift!” 

On December 29, 1943, the Conference Board of Directors voted to 
make formal application to the Bemis-Taylor Foundation for the gift 
of La Foret to the Colorado Congregational Conference.. It was a 
memorable meeting; some timid souls felt that the Conference could not 
afford La Foret, even as a gift; that it would be a “millstone around the 
neck” of the Conference, which was then struggling along on a $12,000 
a year budget, with help from the Board of Home Missions. Others 
wanted to ask for an endowment from the Bemis-Taylor Foundation 
for maintenance and development. The board voted, however, to make 
no mention of endowment in its application for La Foret. The letter 
of application demonstrated the fortitude and vision of these “pioneers.” 

(From a letter by Dr. Grubaugh to the members of the Bemis-Taylor 
Foundation, dated December 29, 1943) “Advance plans have already 
been made by the Conference Department of Religious Education for 
the complete and continuous use of property for this coming summer, 
June to September, for Christian Youth Conferences, Leadership Train- 
ing and Camping Experience, under qualified direction and supervision. 
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This program would be expanded as equipment and accommodations 
could be provided for larger numbers and for a longer season, with the 
hope that ultimately a year-around program of Christian Education, 
Fellowship, and Service might be maintained for all the churches of our 
Colorado Conference, with special extension work for the entire de- 
nomination.” 

Those “advance plans” were made possible by the genius and training 
of the Rev. Melvin C. Dorsett, Minister of Christian Education of First 
Plymouth Church, Denver, who was loaned to the Conference by his 
church, and later became Minister of Christian Education for the Con- 
ference. “ ‘Mel’ Dorsett was just the man for the task,” wrote Dr. 
Grubaugh. “He had had many years of successful camping experience in 
the leadership of the famous Cheley camps. He had had special training 
and experience in the field of Religious Education, as well as the 
Pastorate, and had been very successful in a program of youth activities, 
closely related to camping in his ministry.” 

God “raised up” other men in those early days, too. Farrington 
Carpenter of Hayden, cattleman, business man and lawyer, then im- 
mediate past Moderator of the Conference, lent generous guidance and 
counsel. Clarence Wampler, Conference Attorney, somehow found 
electric wire in those war years to bring REA current to the camp. Leon 
Grubaugh and Bob Colwell, Denver school teacher and chairman of the 
newly elected La Foret Board of Trustees, joked for years afterward how 
they “desecrated” a Sunday afternoon and blistered their clerical and 
pedagogical hands chopping down trees to bring the wires from the 
road to Ponderosa. Fred Schmid, a barber, loaned the money, interest 
free, to purchase the first equipment. His remark was characteristic, 
“Pay me back when you’re through with it.” 

Lester Griswold of Colorado Springs gave generously of his time 
and talents. Lester, an expert in camp crafts and camp design, helped to 
set up the craft program and designed the buildings for camp expansion, 
including Kinnikinnick, Aspen, and the dining hall. George Pyle 
emerged to help set up the bookkeeping system. Leonard and Madeline 
Perry contributed their managerial and culinary skills during the first 
two years of operation. In 1946 “Bill” Hall and his wife took over 
the management. Bill also doubled as pastor of the Black Forest Com- 
munity Church, lending his leadership to their struggle to become self- 
supporting. Many more people did their sacrificial part. Parents hoard- 
ed their rationed gas to take children to camp and pick them up. 
Volunteer labor was offered on all sides. Everyone had his “vision” of 
the future of La Foret. 


Pilgrim Youth 
at LaForet 


Under “Mel” Dorsett’s guidance a combined program was installed 
at La Foret. Eight weeks were devoted to Activity or Fellowship camp- 
ing and five to Conference camping. “The fellowship camp offers all of 
our churches opportunity to build youth in leadership through guidance 
in growth experience,” wrote Mel in his report on the first season of 
camping. That this building of youth was accomplished is attested by 
the testimony of parents. “The program was built on democratic pro- 
cedures in sincere cooperation with youth, rather than one more adult- 
centered program for youth.” 
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The Activity Camps not only provided a very real service to the 
youth of our churches; they also contributed to the financial support of 
La Foret. It is doubtful whether the Conference would have been able 
to carry the camp financially in the beginning without this program. In 
turn, the generous and wholehearted support of First Plymouth Church 
of Denver and many of its members undergirded the Activity Camps. 

The severe polio epidemic which struck Colorado in 1946 brought 
curtailment of the Activity Camps to one month in 1947. In that year, 
the Junior Red Cross Camp came to La Foret, and was held there con- 
tinuously until being crowded out by the expanding Conference camp- 
ing program in 1960. 

Many of the Colorado churches were slow to “catch on” to the camp- 
ing opportunities at La Foret.. Gradually, however, enthusiasm grew 
as more and more individuals returned home from Activity Camp, Pil- 
grim Fellowship Camp, Junior Hi Camp, United Youth Camp, Ministers’ 
and Wives’ Retreat, Church School Workshop, and Laymen’s and Wom- 
en’s Fellowship Retreats. As Conference Camps grew, they began to 
assume a greater share of the financial support of La Foret. It also be- 
came evident that more buildings would be needed to accommodate the 
increasing enrollments. 1945 was a year of difficult decisions for the La 
Foret Board of Trustees and the Conference Board of Directors. Many 
conference leaders felt that the time had come to carry out one of the 
original objectives in acquiring La Foret, to provide there a new at- 
tractive location for the Western Pastors’ School, operated to provide 
new materials and fresh inspiration to ministers from the Western 
United States. The Board of Home Missions, which conducted the 
school, seemed ready to help provide the funds to build the much 
needed new cabins. Mel Dorsett was ready to move the Activity Camps 
to a more isolated, rugged location in the higher mountains. On the 
other hand, there were leaders, especially in First Plymouth, who want- 
ed the Activity Camps continued at La Foret.. The debate was lively. 

A solution was reached when Mel was called to be pastor of the 
Community Church in Gunnison. He leased a beautiful camp site at 
Crested Butte, close to Gunnison, and with help from the Conference 
and from First Plymouth, started his own Skyland Camps. 

At the same time a contract was signed with the Board of Home 
Missions which would bring the Western Pastors’ School to La Foret for 
four weeks each summer, beginning in 1949. To aid in the building 
program the Board agreed to make La Foret a grant loan of $30,000 and 
a regular loan of $10,000. The grant was secured by a mortgage bear- 
ing no interest, and not to be repaid so long as the contract remained 
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in effect. With this help from the Board of Home Missions, and using 
lumber cut on the property, the La Foret Board in 1948 and 1949 
undertook its first major building program. From 1944 to 1948, with 
help from the Bemis-Taylor Foundation, $27,500.00 had been invested 
in improvements to the original buildings. In addition, a “pilot” cabin, 
Kinnikinnick had been built from lumber cut on La Foret property, to 
determine costs and feasibility of a larger program. A dining hall and 
four cabins, Columbine, Aspen, Yucca, and Prickly Pear, were included 
in this first major expansion. The La Foret Board, realizing that it 
would be financially impossible to duplicate the log construction of the 
original buildings, nevertheless resolved to maintain the high standards 
of construction which Mrs. Taylor had begun. The availability of 
native lumber on the property made the lining of the cabins with beauti- 
ful knotty pine panelling financially feasible. As so often happens, in 
spite of efforts to keep costs down, the building expenses exceeded ex- 
pectations. 

In August, 1949, at an historic meeting of the La Foret Trustees in 
the Bemis-Taylor Chapel, the La Foret Associates was born. Faced with 
almost $10,000.00 in unpaid bills the La Foret Board members banded 
themselves together prayerfully to meet the crisis. Each man, after mak- 
ing his own pledge, agreed to write or contact personally at least ten of 
his personal friends and invite them to join him as “La Foret Associates.” 
In addition, a general letter was sent to individuals and churches. 

The plan worked. Children contributed from their “piggy banks”; 
retired adults from their pensions; teenagers and others from their dedi- 
cation to “Keep La Foret Great.” Three hundred seventeen people 
jammed the new dining hall for the “victory dinner” Sunday afternoon, 
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October 16, 1949. Almost $5,700 of our $110,000 deficit was raised the 
first year, and the rest was retired in 1950. From its beginning until 
the present, the La Foret Association has played a significant role in 
the growth and development of La Foret. 

At the same time that the Associates were making their special effort, 
a general fund-raising campaign was launched to repay the funded debt 
of $36,000. Once again Colorado Congregationalists met the challenge. 
With significant help from the Bemis-Taylor Foundation, they paid off 
all the private notes ($26,000) in three years. The $10,000 Home 
Board note was paid out of operating revenues over a_period of nine 
years. 

Beginning in 1950 La Foret entered a ten year period of gradual 
growth; physical improvements were constructed from time to time to 
meet the needs of the evolving program. Certain milestones marked 
the passing years of this decade. 

The Rev. Ed West and his wife, Alice, assumed the management duties 
in 1951. Their “loving care and stewardship” of the property as well 
as of the spirit of La Foret, became an inspiration to campers and camp 
leaders alike. Ed’s homespun stories and earthy, meaningful sermons 
became a hallmark of every camp. 

Yearly improvement of the property became routine. The Home 
Board added two more cabins in 1950. The German Congregational 
laymen constructed Tannenbaum in 1954. Yucca was also added in that 
year. Asper Inn, the infirmary, was modernized. A room was added 
on Way Inn. The retaining wall was built in front of the chapel and a 
fence around the swimming pool, etc., etc. Of course, the ever recurring 
problems of erosion control, building repair and maintenance, water 
supply and sewage disposal, and replacement and improvement of 
equipment demanded constant attention. 

Tragedy struck in April, 1955, when the dining hall, just five years 
old, burned to the ground. The shock over the state was profound. 
Jewell Hicks, chairman of the La Foret Housekeeping Committee, 
voiced everyone’s feeling when she wrote, “The ashes of La Foret’s 
beautiful pine-panelled dining hall are an unforgettable sight. Knowl- 
edge of those ashes has evoked various expressions of what La Foret 
means in the lives of so many. Thoughts of that blaze have kindled the 
need for La Foret and brightened our concern as to what we can do to 
insure its future.” That “concern” was soon translated into dollars and 
cents as Colorado Congregationalists again, with the help of the Bemis- 
Taylor Foundation, rallied to the support of their camp. The new (pres- 
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ent) dining hall was completed and in use for the La Foret Associates 
Banquet in October of that same year. 

Dr. Leon Grubaugh, Conference Minister and Superintendent, died 
March 10, 1956. His death marked the end of a chapter in the life of 
the Colorado Conference and Camp La Foret. Without Dr. Grubaugh’s 
vision of and faith in the future, combined with his determination and 
drive to make his vision come true, La Foret would never have come 
into being. It was he who spearheaded the search of a site, who with 
Dr. Wm. O. Rogers, carried the negotiations to Mr. Bemis in Boston, 
who persuaded the Conference Board of Directors to gamble on the 
“white elephant,” who persuaded the Board of Home Missions to sup- 
port the building program, and who led the campaign to rebuild the 
dining hall. La Foret is one of the monuments to the indomitable will 
and unflinching courage of Leon Grubaugh. 

Ed West’s resignation, May 15, 1956, left the direction and man- 
agement of La Foret largely in the hands of the Reverend Leroy G. 
Allen, assistant superintendent, and of the board of trustees, while the 
new manager, Dalton Murrah, was learning the ropes. Mr. Allen gave 
devoted service, often making three trips a week to La Foret. Once 
more leadership from the Board emerged to meet the challenge. 
Evelyn Knight, June Knapp, Emma Alice Hamm, James Blackinton, 
Robert Howard, Jackson Fuller, and Ed Morast found roles in build- 
ing planning, finance, and interior decorating. 

Mr. Murrah became the first full-time manager of La Foret (the 
Black Forest Church now sought out a full-time pastor). It was high 
time, for, as Colwell commented in his 1956 report, “problems of .. . 
overcrowding of our facilities . . . [and expanding] to meet the increas- 
ing demands” began to concern the La Foret Board. Mr. Murrah’s 
devoted attention to the care of the camp became the physical mark of 
his administration. He proved also that a layman and his wife can 
maintain the splendid spiritual atmosphere of the camp. His 1959 re- 
port tells why: “Three years ago La Foret was just a place to us. Today 
we have come to see Christ in his true light—service to others. It brings 
much inner peace to see God’s people enjoy such fellowship as La Foret 
can provide. It is our greatest desire to serve more and more as the 
seasons come and go.” 

Under Murrah’s direction and with the enthusiastic and far seeing 
leadership of the new Conference Minister and Superintendent, Rev. 
Robert W. Inglis, plant development continued at La Foret. Major 
inroads on the problem of erosion were made. The swimming pool 
was modernized with a filtering and heating system. In 1959 a new, 
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greatly expanded sewer system replaced the old one. In 1959, also, an 
agreement was signed with the Board of Home Missions establishing 
a Major Maintenance Fund; $8,000.00 was to be set aside each year 
to be used for major replacements and repairs on the plant. It was to 
be an organized saving for a rainy day. Stanley North and Will Frazier, 
of the Home Board, had long been concerned with this problem. Their 
generous solution of contributing $2,500 per year to the maintenance 
fund is illustrative of the considerate cooperation which these men and 
the Board of Home Missions have given La Foret. 

The last three years of the decade of the 50’s saw some beginnings 
made toward realization of a dream which the La Foret board members 
had held since the opening of the camp, namely, the year-around util- 
ization of the property. When the dining hall was replaced, heat ducts 
were installed and the building was insulated. The two final cabins 
in the building program, Indian Paint Brush and Willow, built in 1959, 
were similarly equipped. The winter of 1959-60 saw the first winter 
use of La Foret for weekends and vacation retreats. It is noteworthy that 
one of the first groups to use the winter facilities was our new neighbor, 
the Air Force Academy. 

Under the leadership of Gene McCornack, Conference Minister of 
Christian Education, two new educational ventures were added to the 
already comprehensive program. The Work Camp, originally envisioned 
by Dr. Inglis, provides summer work integrated with Christian Educa- 
tion for college students of many geographic and racial backgrounds. 
The Family Camps provide family units with inspiration and education. 

The decade of expansion and growth, the 1950’s, presented the La 
Foret Trustees with a new problem for the 1960’s. The original unit at 
La Foret was now complete, with dormitory space and eating accomoda- 
tions in balance. Yet the demands for use of the camp continued to 
expand. How and where should plant expansion take place—at a new 
location on the old site or at a new site? How large and of what nature 
should new facilities be? After long and ardent deliberation and after 
consultation with the Camping Committee of the Department of 
Christian Education, it was decided to experiment with small (40-60 
campers) high country camps in leased facilities for a period of up to 
three years before purchasing any property. 

This writing, therefore, finds La Foret still growing, still serving, 
still experimenting, still inspiring, still feeding leadership back into the 
churches. As it grows, and as new challenges arise, leadership will arise 
as it has in the past, to stretch the La Foret horizon to new heights and 
to new depths with new vision. 


CHAPTER 13 


Creeds and Policies 


“God is not merely a Great First Cause, but the one Great 
Cause from whom all forms of nature and life continuously 


proceed.” 
—Lyman Abbott 


Congregationalism has always extended the widest liberty to each 
local church in the matter of doctrine and policy. Its creeds are not 
necessarily binding and its platforms have been open to change. Gen- 
erally, however, there has been a close adherence in the various 
churches to the principles of the denomination. 

American Congregationalism sprang from the Puritanic Calvinism 
of the seventeenth century in New England. Colorado Congregational- 
ism in 1863, in statements of the churches of Colorado during the past 
century were similar to the creeds, doctrines and statements of faith 
which were held, for the most part, by the denomination at the same 
time elsewhere. 

It is difficult for the present-day Congregationalist to understand the 
emphasis which our forefathers placed on orthodox statements. It will 
be recalled that by 1830 Unitarianism and Universalism had become 
powerful factors in the religious life of New England in particular, and 
to other parts of the country as well. Consequently, church leaders in 
New England and Colorado, too, devised statements rigidly orthodox in 
order to make sure that there should be none of this taint of what they 
regarded as heresy in their churches. As a result of this rigid orthodoxy 
they attributed to God some characteristics which few Congregagtional- 
ists can accept. 

It would seem from a comparison of early covenants that it was not 
until the rise of the Unitarian and Universalist defection that it became 
necessary to state articles of faith such as are found in the statements 
of 100 years ago. In this connection, it is interesting to consider the 
Charleston-Boston Covenant (1630), which Dr. Williston Walker calls 
“a plain, sweet, simple promise of obedience to God and of aid to one 
another.” This covenant is thought to be from the pen of John Win- 
throp, and runs thus: 
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“In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in obedience 
to his holy will and divine ordinance: 

“We whose names are hereunder written, being by his most 
wise and good providence brought together into this part of 
America, in the Bay of Massachusetts, and desirous to unite 
ourselves into one congregation or church, under the Lord 
Jesus Christ our head, in such sort as becometh all those 
whom he hath redeemed and sanctified to himself, do hereby 
solemnly and religiously, as in his most holy presence, promise 
and bind ourselves, to walk in all our ways, according to the 
rule of the Gospel, and in all sincere conformity to his holy 
ordinances, and in mutual love and respect each to other, 
so near as God shall give us grace.” 


This historic statement is still in use by the First Church in Boston 
(now Unitarian). 

Contrasted with this simple statement is the pure Puritan Calvinism 
of the creeds imposed by the early churches of Colorado. Led by the 
very orthodox representatives of the American Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, the churches adopted creeds and covenants which might have 
been acceptable to John Calvin but which bear slight resemblance to 
the Kansas City Statement of Faith, adopted in 1913, now the basis 
of the majority of the creeds of our churches. 

Because Central City was the first Congregational Church of Colo- 
rado, and because it exerted a deep influence on the other early churches, 
the statement of faith of that pioneer church is given here in its full 
fourteen points. Rev. William Crawford, the founder of this church 
and Colorado’s first A.H.M.S. representative, must have brought with 
him from New England a confession of faith already prepared, ready 
to be transplanted in Colorado. 

The document reads: 


ARTICLE I 


We believe that there is but one God, the sole Creator, Preserver, and 
moral Governor of the universe; a being of infinite wisdom, power, 
justice, goodness and truth; the self-existent, independent, and unchang- 
ing fountain of good. 


ARTICLE II 


We believe that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments were 
given by inspiration of God: that they contain a complete and har- 
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monious system of divine truth; and are our only and perfect rule of 
doctrinal belief and religious practice. 


ARTICLE III 


We believe that according to the Scriptures the mode of the Divine 
Existence is such as lays a foundation for a three-fold distinction of 
persons in the Godhead—the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; 
and that these three are in essence one, and in all divine attributes equal. 


ARTICLE IV 


We believe that the one Supreme God has made all things for Him- 
self; that known unto Him were all works from the beginning; and that 
He governs all things according to the holy and unchanging counsel of 
His own will: yet in such a manner as that man is a free agent and 
accountable for all his actions. 


ARTICLE V 


We believe that the Divine law and the principles of the Divine 
government are perfectly holy, just and good. 


ARTICLE VI 


We believe that the first parents of the human race were originally 
holy, created in the image of God; and that they fell from their original 
state by voluntarily transgressing the Divine Command in the article of 
forbidden fruit. 


ARTICLE VII 


We believe that Christ, the Son of God, has by his sufferings and 
blood made a sufficient atonement for the sins of all men; that He is 
the only Redeemer of sinners; and that all who are saved are indebted 
altogether to the Soverign Grace of God, through His atonement. 


ARTICLES 


We believe that although the invitations of the Gospels are such that 
whosoever will may come and take of the waters of life freely; yet the 
depravity of the human heart is such that no man will come into Christ, 
except the Father, by the special and efficacious influences of His 
spirit, draw him. 

ARTICLE X 
We believe that those who embrace the Gospel were chosen in Christ 


before the world began; and that they were saved, not by works of 
righteousness which they have done, but according to the distinguishing 
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mercy of God, by the washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost. 


ARTICLE. XI 


We believe that for those who exercise faith in Christ there is no 
condemnation, and that they will be kept by the power of God through 
faith, unto salvation. 


ARTICLE XII 


We believe that there will be a resurrection of the just and the unjust; 
that all mankind must one day stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ, to receive sentence of just and final retribution, according to 
their respective works; and that from the judgment seat the wicked shall 
go away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life eternal. 


ARTICLE XIII 


We believe that Christ has a visible church in the world into which 
none in the sight of God but real believers, and none in the sight of 
men but visible believers have right of admission. 


ARTICLE XIV 


We believe that the Sacraments of the New Testament are: Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper: that believers of regular church standing only 
can consistently partake of the Holy Supper, and that visible believers 
with their households only can consistently be admitted to the ordinance 
of Baptism. 


CHURCH COVENANT 


You do now, in the presence of God, Angels and men, avouch the 
Lord Jehovah, Father, Son and Holy Ghost to be your God; the Supreme 
object of your soul and your chosen portion forever. You cordially 
acknowledge the Lord Jesus Christ, in all his mediational offices, 
Prophet, Priest and King, as your only Saviour and final judge, and 
choose the Holy Ghost as your Sanctifier, Comforter and Guide. You 
humbly and cheerfully devote your whole self, soul and body to God in 
the everlasting covenant of grace; consecrate all your powers and facul- 
ties to His service and glory; and promise, through the help of Divine 
Grace without which you can do nothing, that you will give diligent 
heed to His word and ordinances; that you will maintain the worship 
of God in your family; that you will seek in all things the honor of His 
name and the interests of His kingdom; and that henceforth, denying 
all ungodliness and every worldly lust; you will live soberly, righteously 
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and godly, even until death. And you cordially join yourself to this 
as a true Church of Christ; unreservedly engaging to submit to its 
discipline, so far as conformable to the rules of the Gospel; and solemnly 
covenanting to strive as much as in you lies, for its peace, edification, 
and purity, and to walk with its members in Christian love, faithfulness, 
circumspection, meekness and sobriety. Thus you promise, covenant 
and engage. 

(The Candidate for admission having signified his assent to the 
Covenant on his part, the church rise and address him by its Pastor, or 
presiding officer, in the following language) : 

And now do we, the members of this church, receive you cheerfully to 
our communion; engaging on our part, to love you, pray for you and 
watch over you as Christians, and entreating you to remember that from 
this solemn hour you have assumed obligations from which you can 
never escape—wherever you go, these vows will be upon you. They 
will follow you to the bar of God, and in whatever world you may be 
fixed, will abide upon you to eternity. You can never again be as you 
have been. You have unalterably committed yourself and henceforth 
you must be the servant of God. Hereafter the eyes of the world will be 
upon you; and as you demean yourself, so religion will be honored or 
disgraced. If you walk worthy of your profession, you will be a credit 
and comfort to us; but if otherwise, it will be an occasion of grief and 
reproach. 

But beloved, we are persuaded better things of you and things which 
accompany Salvation, though we thus speak. May the Lord guide and 
preserve you till death and at last receive you and us to that blessed 
world when our love and joy shall be forever perfect. Amen. 


This was in 1863. The statement fully reflects the orthodox position 
of New England and other eastern states of that day. In 1825, the 
Unitarians had withdrawn in eastern states from othodox Congrega- 
tionalism, taking with them 150 churches. During the 38 years between 
that date and the founding of the Central City Church the struggle was 
on. Congregational Churches as well as other churches and religious 
institutions were zealous to protect themselves from the taint of heresy. 
It was not strange, therefore, that the churches organized in Colorado 
during the earlier years should have been orthodox to the extreme. 

Changes in religious thinking are shown by an examination of the 
various tests for membership which were imposed through the years. 

A copy of the creed of the Boulder Church of 1864 has not been 
found. Perhaps Nathan Thompson did not worry. However, since 
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it was founded by the same missionary who organized the Central City 
Church, it is not unlikely that the two creedal statements were quite 
similar. The one adopted in 1877 reads as follows: 


“We believe in God the Father Almighty, the Being of 
absolute perfection, the Creator, Preserver, and Governor 
of the universe, who so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son for its redemption; 

“And in Jesus Christ His only Son, our Lord, who was in 
the beginning with God and was God, who became a man 
and by His obedience, sufferings and death provided a way of 
salvation for all mankind, in whom alone we have redemption 
through His blood, being justified freely through faith in His 
name, so that whosoever will may be saved, who rose from the 
dead, ascended on high and sitteth at the right hand of the 
Father, whence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead, 
punishing the wicked with everlasting destruction from His 
Presence, and receiving His people into His everlasting king 
dom; 

“And in the Holy Ghost, the Comforter through whom 
alone we, being by nature children of wrath are renewed and 
sanctified, by whose inspiration the Scriptures are given, who 
with the Father and the Son, together one God, is supremely 
to be loved and served and alone to be adored; 

“And in one Church on earth and in Heaven, and in one 
Baptism for the remission of sins, and in one Communion of 
the body and blood of Christ, and we look for the Resurrec- 
tion of the dead and the life immortal. Amen.” 


Doubtless a professor of English could have stated the case effectively 
in fewer words. In any case, five years later, in 1882, a shorter, 
simpler and less rigid confession of faith was adopted by the church: 


“We believe in God and that He has revealed Himself in 
the Scriptures as the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

“We believe that God so loved the world that He gave his 
only begotten son, Jesus Christ, to assume our nature and by 
His life, teachings and sufferings and death obtain our salva- 
tion, and that whosoever believeth in Him shall not perish but 
have everlasting life. 

“We believe in the Holy Spirit and that whosoever would 
enter into the Kingdom of God must be born anew—born of 
the Spirit. 
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“We believe that God has established a church in the 
world, with which it is the duty of every Christian to unite and 
that credible evidence of the new life is the only ground of ad- 
mission to the church. 

“We accept the Bible as the Word of God and the only rule 
of faith and life; and baptism and the Lord’s Supper as sacra- 
ments given by Christ to His Church to be observed by every 
member. 

“We look for the Resurrection, the Final Judgment, and 
the life eternal.” 


The creeds of the First Congregational Church of Greeley, adopted 
at different dates, are presented as showing how that church emerged 
from a stolid and formidable statement of faith to the simple one in use 
today. The Greeley Original Confession of Faith, adopted in 1870, 
when the church was organized, is briefer and less formidable than the 
one adopted in Central City seven years earlier. 

“1. We believe in the existence of one God, sovereign and 
unchangeable, infinite in power, wisdom and goodness. 

“2. We believe that the scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments were given by inspiration of God and are the 
only perfect rule of faith and practice. 

“3. We believe that God is revealed in the scriptures as the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

“4. We believe that our first parents were created upright; 
that they fell from their original state by disobedience 
and that all their posterity being prone to sin, willfully 
transgressed the Law of God and became guilty. 

“5. We believe that God so loved the world, that He gave His 
only begotten Son to die for it; that Christ appeared in 
the flesh, that he set forth a perfect example of obedi- 
ence; that he purely taught the truths needful for our 
salvation; that he suffered in our stead, the just for the 
unjust; that he died to atone for our sins and to purify 
us therefrom; and that he arose from the dead and ascen- 
ded into heaven, where he ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for us. 

“6. We believe that God offers full forgiveness and everlast- 
ing life to all who will heartily repent and believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and obey his commandments; while 
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those who do not believe, but persevere in sin, will 
finally perish. 

“7. We believe that men are convicted of sin, renewed and 
sanctified only by the Holy Spirit and belief in the truth. 

“8. We believe that Christ has instituted a visible church on 
earth, the special ordinances of which are baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. 

“9. We believe that the scriptures recognize the equal 
brotherhood of all men; that obedience to the law of 
Christ, ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself’, binding all man- 
kind into a fellowship of love, requires the cheerful 
practice of self-denial for their temporal and spiritual 
welfare. 

“10. We believe in the resurrection of the dead and in a final 
judgment, upon the awards of which the wicked shall go 
into everlasting punishment and the righteous into life 
eternal.” 


In 1889, the Greeley Church adopted a slightly more liberal state- 
ment of faith, as follows: 


“We believe in one God, Jehovah, made known to man as 
the Infinite Father of all created being, as the Son of God, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who lived upon the earth for our 
redemption, and as the Holy Spirit, who fulfills the promise of 
the Son to abide with us and in us forever, our sanctifier, our 
strength and our guide. 

“We believe in redemption from sin and the power of hell 
by our Lord Jesus Christ, who took upon himself our nature, 
being born of the Virgin Mary, who endured temptation, was 
crucified, dead and buried, glorified; ascended to the throne of 
his eternal dominion, and ever liveth, the Almighty Savior 
of all who trust in Him unto obedience. 

“We believe in a regenerate life, showing as the fruits of the 
Spirit: love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, meekness, self-control. 

“We believe in baptism and the Lord’s Supper, in the com- 
munion of all saints in the one body of Christ. 

“We believe in the Kingdom of God, which Jesus Christ 
established among men, and of which He is the head—the 
reign of truth, love, righteousness and peace; that is to prevail 
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over all the earth, till Christ shall be acknowledged by all of 
the world as Lord to the glory of God the Father. 

“We believe in the resurrection of the dead, in a judgment 
after death, from which the wicked are to go away into eternal 
punishment, but the righteous into eternal life. 

“We believe in the written word, the record of God’s 
revelation of himself to men, able when interpreted and en- 
forced by the spirit to make us wise unto Salvation.” 


When this creed is read to candidates for church membership, these 
sentences follow it: “This is the confession of faith adopted by the 
church. We do not require you to assent to it in every particular. But 
does it coincide in the main with your own religious belief?” 

At the turn of the century, the Greeley Church still further simpli- 
fied their basis of membership to read: 


“We believe in one God, the Eternal Father, manifest 
in Jesus Christ our Lord, and abiding and working in the 
heart of man as the Holy Spirit. 

“We believe in the redemption of our race by Jesus Christ, 
who is the Savior of all who believe in him unto obedience. 

“We believe in the regenerate life of love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness; faithfulness, meekness, temper- 
ance. 

“We believe in the Kingdom of God, established by Jesus 
Christ, which shall prevail over all the earth in righteousness, 
love and peace. 

“We believe in the life of eternal fellowship with God, but 
attained only through Christ in obedience to God and love 
to man. 

“We believe in the infallible authority of the Written Word, 
in baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the Lord’s Day, and the broth- 
erhood of all believers in Christ.” 


And now (1959) the basis is: “The church freely accords to each 
individual member unrestricted liberty of conscience.” 

In 1864, the charter members of The First Congregational Church 
of Denver signed a Statement of Faith which, in part, ran thus: 


“We confess our faith in God, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost; in Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Word, who is ex- 
alted to be our Redeemer and King; and in the Holy Comforter 
who is present in the church to regenerate and sanctify the 
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soul. With the whole church we confess the common sinful- 
ness and ruin of our race and acknowledge that it is only 
through the work accomplished by the life and expiatory death 
of Christ that believers in him are justified before God, receive 
the remission of sins and through the presence and grace of the 
Holy Comforter are delivered from the power of sin and per- 
fected in holiness. We believe also in the organized and visible 
church, in the ministry of the word, in the Christian Sabbath, 
in the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s supper, in the 
resurrection of the body and in the final judgment, the issues 
of which are eternal life and everlasting punishment.” 


This Statement of Faith stood as the creed of the Church for many 
years, though parts of it seem never to have been adhered to very 
closely by either pastors or people. 

Meanwhile, throughout the land tempering influences were at work. 
The New Theology was coming to the front. Such thinkers as Horace 
Bushnell, Theodore Munger, Lyman Abbott, and Nathaniel Taylor were 
emphasizing God’s grace. In 1848, Bushnell’s treatise, “Discourse on 
the Atonement,” rejected the idea of penal satisfaction and said that 
“Christ is the expression of God’s love and justice.” This helped to 
lead the denomination away from some of the old formulas. 

The historic general meeting held in Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 
June, 1865, which, after careful deliberation, came forward with a 
lengthy but well thought out pronouncement of the nature and meaning 
of Congregationalism, continued the liberalizing process. This was 
followed by the Oberlin Platform, adopted in 1871, which reads: 


“They (the churches) agree in belief that the Holy Scrip- 
tures are the sufficient and only infallible rule of religious 
faith and practice; their interpretation thereof being in sub- 
stantial accordance with the great doctrines of the Christian 
faith, commonly called evangelical, held in our churches from 
the early times, and sufficiently set forth by former General 
Councils. 

“They agree in belief that the right of government resides in 
local churches, or congregations of believers, who are respon- 
sible directly to the Lord Jesus Christ, the one head of the 
church universal and of all particular churches, but that all 
churches, being in communion with one another as parts of 
Christ’s Catholic Church, have mutual duties consisting in the 
obligations of Fellowship.” 
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Colorado Springs led- out in formulating a liberal requirement for 
church membership. Their articles of faith were so stated when the 
church was founded that all true followers of Christ could unite with 
the church without sacrifice of any particular views they might hold 
on points “not considered essential to Christian character.” 

The Boulder Church steadily modified its statement of faith until 
in 1904 the pastor, Dr. Henry H. Walker, was able to say: 


“I venture to say there is not in all these United States 
a church where individual differences of opinion upon the 
great issues of life are more strongly marked or more widely 
divergent . . . yet, notwithstanding these wide differences, 
there is a spirit of patience, of tolerance, of Charityaeare 
which would sink the issues of theology in the broader issues 
of religion and life. This church stands today, as it has long 
stood, not for a conservatism that denies the possibility of 
progress in Christian thought and life, nor for a liberalism 
that would rob us of the divine and eternal foundations of our 
faith. It stands for God, for truth, for Jesus Christ, for the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in life and history, for the suprem- 
acy of the individual mind and conscience within broad bounds 
to formulate its faith before the bar of the Eternal.” 


In 1921 the Boulder Church completely liberalized its basis of 
membershsip. In place of adherence to a creed, members of the church 
were simply asked to declare their intention to lead a Christian life. 

A great liberal came to the pastorate of First Church in Denver in 
1884 and remained for about ten years—Rev. Myron Reed. He seems 
to have been far more interested in loyalty to the Christian ideal of 
life, in righteousness, in justice and in love than in some ancient creedal 
statement. Mr. Henry P. Steele, perhaps his closest friend, said of him, 
“He entered a theological seminary (in Chicago) without absorbing 
enough theology to hurt him.” 

In 1902, the eloquent and studious Rev. J. Monroe Markley came to 
Denver’s First Church pulpit. For the seven years that he remained as 
pastor, this servant of God taught clearly from the pulpit, as he said, 
“Just one truth, namely that Christianity is simply the study and practice 
of the law of love as taught by Christ.” 

The talented and lovable Rev. Allan A. Tanner became the pastor in 
1909. From the outset, and for the eight years he remained with this 
church, his emphasis was not on beliefs but on the law of love, relying 
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on Jesus’ words, “By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one for another.” 

When Mr. Tanner had been preaching about a year, the question as 
to creed arose. After much study, reflection and prayerful considera- 
tion, the following covenant was adopted as the only condition for 
church membership: 


“We promise to cooperate with the members of this church 
in the study and practice of that law which Christ taught as 
supreme, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength and with 
all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself’.” 


And this was the statement of faith of this church when it united with 
Plymouth Church. 

The First Congregational Church of Longmont is most interesting 
to the student of creeds of our Colorado churches. This church, 
founded in territorial days, now uses the Kansas City Statement of 
Faith together with the Salem Covenant, written in 1629, and which 
runs: 


“We covenant with the Lord and one with another; and we 
do bind ourselves in the presence of God,to walk together in 
all his ways, according as he is pleased to reveal himself unto 
us in his Blessed word of truth.” 


The fear of Unitarianism and Universalism had not arisen when the 
Salem Covenant was adopted in Salem. 

The well-known Kansas City Statement of Faith, given here, was 
reported as acceptable to the membership in Longmont. 


“We believe in God the Father, Infinite in wisdom, good- 
ness and love, and in Jesus Christ, His Son, our Lord and Sa- 
vior, who for us and our salvation lived and died and rose 
again and liveth evermore; and in the Holy Spirit, who taketh 
of the things of Christ and revealeth them to us, renewing, 
comforting, and inspiring the souls of men. 

“We are united in striving to know the will of God as 
taught us in the Holy Scriptures, and in our purpose to walk 
in the ways of the Lord made known or to be made known 
to us. 

“We hold it to be the mission of the Church of Christ to 
proclaim the gospel to all mankind, exalting the worship of 
the one true God, and laboring for the progress of knowledge, 
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the promotion of justice, the reign of peace, and the realiza- 
tion of human brotherhood. 

“Depending, as did our fathers, upon the continued guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, to lead us into all truth, we work and 
pray for the transformation of the world into the Kingdom of 
God; and we look with faith for the triumph of righteousness 
and the life everlasting.” 


Congregational churches, organized toward the close of the first 
century of Congregationalism in Colorado, tended to emphasize loy- 
alty to the Christian way of life rather than the rigid creedal statements 
of days gone by. Two of the newer churches will serve to illustrate this 
trend. 

The Bonnie Brae Church of Denver states its covenant simply in 
these words: 


“We are united in striving to know the will of God as 
taught in the Holy Scriptures, and in our purpose to walk in 
the ways of the Lord, made known or to be made known to 
us. We hold it to be the mission of the Church of Christ to 
proclaim the gospel to all mankind, exalting the worship of the 
one true God and laboring for the progress of knowledge, the 
promotion of justice, the reign of peace, and the realization 
of human brotherhood. Depending, as did our fathers, upon 
the continued guidance of the Holy Spirit to lead us into all 
truth, we work and pray for the transformation of the world 
into the Kingdom of God; and we look with faith for the tri- 
umph of righteousness and the life everlasting. Amen.” 


The Park Hill Church of Denver, organized November 21, 1949, 
has for its church covenant the simple statement, asserted first by Deu- 
teronomy and Leviticus, and declared by Jesus to be the basis on which 
“depend all the law and the prophets:” 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 


Probably, in effect, this is really the attitude of most Congregational 
churches today. They realize the truth of the assertion of John Robin- 
son, pastor of the Pilgrims in Holland, “God hath more truth and light 
to break forth out of His Holy Word.” And the constant goal of our 
churches is the search for truth and light. Formulations may vary, but 
basic principles remain constant: faith in God, fellowship in Christ, 
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freedom in the Spirit, and recognition of the universal Brotherhood of 
men. 

After the abandonment of the Plan of Union in 1852, Congregation- 
alism, East and West, was becoming more united, more aggressive and 
more forward looking. Williston Walker says, ‘““The abandonment of the 
Plan of Union gave impetus to the growing consciousness of the denom- 
ination.” This took form not only in liberalizing the confession of faith, 
but also in extending the missionary approach to the western and south- 
western part of the country. William Crawford came to Colorado in 
1863 under this impetus. 

Since the adoption of the Kansas City Statement of Faith, Colorado 
churches have worked in conformity to the spirit of that great state- 
men. Congregagtionalists are realizing that the heart of the gospel is 
not found in creeds and confessions. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has 
expressed the attitude of the vast majority of us: 


“Creedal subscription to ancient confessions of faith is 
a practice dangerous to the welfare of the church and to the 
integrity of the individual conscience.” 


In passing, it is due to the memory of those early Godly pioneer 
preachers to say that the records show that, having made and signed 
those early-day formidable creeds, they seem to have had little more 
to do with them. Instead, they preached the gospel of love, redemption 
and righteousness. 

Moreover, we of this generation take modern scientific thought so 
much for granted that it is difficult for us to realize how recently and 
how bitterly was waged the “war between science and religion.” 
Darwin’s “Origin of the Species” was published in 1859, just four 
years before the Central City church was organized. This church and 
all other early day churches had to pass through the controversy that 
arose over Evolution. From many a liberal Congregational pulpit have 
sounded forth messages which have enabled thinking people—old and 
young—to hold on to the essentials of the Christian faith in the face of 
changing scientific concepts. 

The progress in religious thought over the years is well illustrated 
by the ordination of Walter H. Graham at Collbran, Colorado, on 
September 18, 1936. The only question regarding belief that was asked 
of him was: “Trusting in God to help you, do you accept as your own 
the ideals and principles of Jesus, and do you promise, by walk and 
conversation, by example as well as by utterance, to interpret His life 
and message to men?” 
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In conluding this history of creeds in the Congregational churches in 
Colorado, it is a joy to quote the late, highly esteemed and greatly 
loved Dr. Colin B. Goodykoontz: 


“Through all of these changes in creeds and statements of 
purpose, a practice fundamental in Congregationalism—the 
church covenant—has been retained. A church has been re- 
garded as a group of believers who have entered into a cov- 
enant one with ancther to seek to establish the kingdom of 
God on earth and to help and admonish one another in the 
efforts of all to attain to that high goal. 

“Older than the Plymouth Colony, the idea of the church 
covenant was brought to America by the Pilgrims, and, in- 
deed, the Mayflower Compact was simply an adaptation to a 
governmenntal emergency of a principle with which Puritans 
had long been familiar. The notion that government rests on 
a compact or covenant has been fundamental in the American 
political system.” 


In church government, Colorado Congregational churches have been 
true to the principles of the denomination. The first churches organized 
were patterned in every way after their New England counterparts. 

By 1868, Colorado Congregationalism was reaching out to organize 
churches of the Congregational way. Though hindered by grasshoppers, 
lack of adequate help from the Home Missionary Society, and other ob- 
stacles, the few struggling churches hung on tenaciously. 

Better days were ahead. After separating itself from the Plan of 
Union in 1852, Congregationalism was ready to move forward. In 
1865 the Civil War was over, and Congregationalism was on the 
move. In 1868, the “Burial Hill Declaration” was adopted in Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. This honored document declared: 


“It was the faith of our fathers that gave us this free land 
in which we dwell. It is by this faith only that we can transmit 
to our children a free and happy, because a Christian, com- 
monwealth.” 


In Colorado, as elsewhere, Congregationalism was ready to advance, 
and soon did. But it was to be pure Congregationalism. All authority 
in matters of doctrine and policies would continue to rest with the local 
church. Churches would affiliate with state associations and the National 
Council if they chose, but those state and national bodies were creations 
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of the local churches, and not the reverse. National and state organiza- 
tions thus became servants of the churches. 

Consequently, we find that when the State Association of Colorado 
was formed, in 1868, the object of this Association was defined “to 
promote the Congregational Churches in Colorado and vicinity, their 
advancement in the Christian life, and their effciency in Christian work.” 
But the Constitution also provided that “This Association shall not 
exercise any ecclesiastical authority, or interfere with the government 
or discipline of the churches, or consent to hear appeals, or give advice 
in ecclesiastical causes of any kinds.” : 

The time-honored independence of the churches of our fellowship 
has been maintained. Congregational churches in Colorado have made 
and still make their own rules of government, and adopt any creed they 
have wished, or no creed at all if they preferred, save love to God and 
man. There is a unity which binds Congregatgional churches together 
which comes not from legal requirements but from the spirit of \Chris- 
tian fellowship and recognition of the privilege of the individual 
conscience. 

From the founding of “the first Congregational Church of Colorado” 
in Central City in 1863, on through the century, Congregational churches 
have been masters of their own destiny. They have been self-governed, 
have chosen their own pastors, and have decided upon their own state- 
ments of faith. In all matters each church has been supreme in the 
control of its own affairs. Remembering our priceless heritage, it is 
to be hoped this freedom may ever continue. 


CHAPTER 14 


German Congregational 
Churches in Colorado 


“A mighty fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing.” 
—Martin Luther 


The transplanting of Volga River German religious fervor into the 
United States is an epic of gripping impact. 

Over the years there have been 31 German Congregational churches 
in Colorado alone. At present there are sixteen with nearly 4,885 
members. 

Affiliated with the Colorado Conference are: two German Congrega- 
tional churches in Scottsbluff, Nebraska—Emmanual, Pastor Henry 
Schneider, the minister, and Salem with Pastor Carl Roemich at the 
helm; one in Bayard, Nebraska, Hoffnung (Hope), the minister, Pastor 
Carl Green; in Torrington, Wyoming; there is First German Church, 
under the leadership of Pastor Elmer Hiller; in Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
Pastor W. W. Wilhelm ministers to Zion Congregational Church. The 
total membership of these five churches is 2,382. 

These German Congregatgional people, zealous in their religion, have 
added greatly to the religious and economic life of Colorado and neigh- 
boring states. 

The wanderings of these pilgrims from their native Germany to a 
long sojourn in Russia, and then to freedom-loving America, bringing 
with them their pietistic earnestness, make a story as inspiring as the 
return of the Jews from exile. 

In 1763, the Seven Years’ War in Europe (the French and Indian 
War in America) was over. Germany was in ruins. Vast regions were 
devastated. Fields were ruined. Poverty and misery stalked everywhere. 
Germans were disconsolate. When the picture was darkest, a ray of hope 
came from Russia. Catherine the Great, who had been born in Germany, 
was on the Russian throne, and had a heart for distressed people of her 
native land. She invited Germans to a refuge along the Volga river 
and the Black Sea region. ; 
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In the great Empress’ Charter, she granted them religious freedom 
(most precious of all), local autonomy, control over their schools, 
exemption from military service, community land ownership, and lim- 
ited exemption from taxes. 

In 1763, the trek began. By 1767, over a million people were on 
the dramatic move to their new home on the Volga. The journey was 
long and beset with hardships, with dangers, hunger, cold, sickness 
and death. Nor were their troubles over when they arrived at their 
destination. Their hopes for peace and prosperity were soon shattered. 
They were attacked by angry wolf packs and by savage nomadic tribes. 
They were victims of epidemics of malaria, typhoid and smallpox. 
They were despised by the Russians, in addition to all this, and were 
frequently raided by the Cossacks. 

Nevertheless, they prospered on their 20-acre family plots and in 
time there were 2,000,000 Germans in Russia. It is estimated that there 
were over 1,000,000 along the Volga. Habits of industry and thrift 
enabled them to gain a good livelihood. 

Under the autonomy provision in their charter they formed complete 
local democracies and elected their own leaders (Vorsteher). The 
Congregation (Die Gemeinde) was the governing body. The leader was 
usually the minister of the church. 

Among the German colonists in Russia there arose a lay movement 
called the “Brotherhood.” Conditions in Russia, environment in a 
foreign land, hardships which had to be endured made the voice of 
evangelism through the Brotherhood and Pietism which they brought 
with them more convincing. This lay movement, with its frequent and 
intensive religious revivals grew in strength, not so much because of the 
very orthodox Lutheran Church which predominated, as in spite of it. 

To understand the influence of the Brotherhood and the development 
of German Congregationalism in Colorado and other states, a know- 
ledge of Pietism in Germany is necessary. Pietism grew out of the 
Lutheran Church at Leipzig about 1670. Philipp Jakob Spener was its 
founder. Spener insisted on more careful Bible Study, and on a holy 
life. This movement spread rapidly through the land. Some thought 
there was an excessive emphasis on piety regarding outward behavior, 
and looking on it with contempt, called its adherents “Pietists.” The 
movement certainly instilled purity into the home life of thousands of 
German families, and abides to this day. 

One of the characteristics of Pietism was that not all groups thought 
alike. Individual conscience was a factor. One province thought one 
way and some others thought another way. The parish of Kornthal 


Hope 
Church, 
Bethune 


claimed the right to settle its own affairs independently of the jurisdic- 
tion of Wurtemburg. Hence, liberty, freedom of action and indepen- 
dence, and self-government sprang up—a good basis for Congrega- 
tionalism. 

Among the Volga Germans, religion was a vital thing. Not finding the 
spiritual satisfaction they craved in the church which paid more attention 
to form and doctrine than to real piety and holiness of character, they 
sought to find the will of God and the way of Christian life through 
the Brotherhood. All the colonies were swept by revivals. Despite the 
opposition and even relentless persecution, even of church leaders, the 
movement went on. The people had received a satisfying religious 
experience which they would not give up. The Brotherhood became a 
potent influence in the lives of all the Protestant groups along the 
Volga and the Black Sea. 

For more than a century, these Germans had lived their traditional 
life in Russia, keeping their mother tongue, maintaining their own 
schools and churches and governing themselves. 

Then suddenly their charter was broken. Czars came into power 
“who knew not Joseph.” In 1871, the Germans’ exemption from mil- 
itary service was abolished, their control of education was curtailed. 
Besides this there was economic distress. Above all, religious toleration 
had ceased. Determined not to become Russians, great numbers of them 
decided to emigrate. But where to go? To America, the land of prom- 
ise, where they could worship God as they chose. They had heard 
wonderful stories about the United States of America, and this became 
the goal of their pilgrimage. 

Emigration began in 1872, and continued until the outbreak of 
World War I. On their way to America, they passed through Germany 
where they were given a cool welcome. Arriving in New York, they did 
receive some sort of friendliness from Congregational.agents who moved 
among them. 

To the rural sections of America they went. They were farmers in 
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Russia and they sought life on farms here. The sugar beet industry 
attracted them, and for that reason thousands of them came to Colo- 
rado, bringing with them their language, their habits of thrift and indus- 
try, and their fervent religion. 

However, arriving here, the Brethren, as the members of the Brother- 
hood were called, had no church connection. They were confused as to 
what to do. A few of them affiliated with the Lutheran or the Reformed 
Church; the vast majority of them did not join any church for more than 
a decade. They conducted prayer meeitngs in the German language in 
private homes. These “Praying Brethren’ were not invited to the 
Lutheran, the Reformed or any other church. Nor did they have any 
desire to go to these churches. They had been persecuted by the church 
where they had lived and they were suspicious of it here. 

Yet they knew the advantage of Church connection, and they began 
to look around for a religious denomination which could provide them 
the freedom which they sought—the freedom to worship in the German 
language and to continue their practice of holding their Brotherhood 
prayer meetings and other religious services conducted by laymen. 

In time these Pietists found the freedom of worship which they 
sought in Congregationalism, a denomination in which every local 
church has complete local autonomy. 

German Congregational churches sprang up in many states, first 
in Iowa, which Dr. George Eisenach calls “the cradle of German 
Congregationalism in the United States.” As early as 1846, Congre- 
gational churches were organized in Iowa, but these were for Germans 
who came direct from their home land, and these churches were soon 
absorbed into the main body of Congregationalism. 

In the late seventies and early eighties, contacts were made by 
Congregational leaders with the German immigrant population from the 
Volga. No other denomination could meet the needs of these worthy 
and earnest immigrants and supply them a church home. Soon many 
churches were organized, particularly in mid-western states. 

Volga German settlements in Colorado began in 1880. By 1920, 
their number of first and second generations in Colorado had increased 
to 21,067. They came to Colorado at the outset to work for the Union 
Pacific Railroad. By 1887, a considerable settlement of them existed in 
Globeville. However, most of these Germans settled in communities 
where sugar beets were raised. 

The first German Congregational church in Colorado was organized 
in Globeville in 1894, some fifty persons constituting the charter mem- 
bership. Rev. A. Traudt was the first pastor. This church, now the First 
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German Congregational Church of Denver, has grown greatly, and has 
become one of the largest churches in the city, with nearly 1,000 
members. 

The second church to be established in Colorado was also in Denver, 
Immanuel, but it did not survive long. Loveland German Church was 
founded in 1901. Fort Collins, Eaton, Windsor and Wellington followed 
in 1904. Then came Greeley (St. Paul’s) in 1905; Rocky Ford in 1906; 
Fort Morgan, Fruita and Loveland Zion in 1907; Berthoud in 1908. 
The flourishing Brush church was organized in 1910. Bethune, now 
Burlington “Hope”, an outstanding missionary church, dates from 1900, 
but was reorganized in 1912. Sterling began the same year. Milliken 
was founded in 1918 and Brighton in 1922. Churches which did not 
survive were organized in several other places. By 1924, there were 
31 German Congregational Churches in Colorado, with a combined 
membership of 3,298. At times, there were more German Congrega- 
tionalists in Colorado than in any other state. 

This Greeley Church has the largest membership of any of the Ger- 
man churches in Colorado—over 1,200—and the present pastor, Henry 
J. Stroh, holds the record of being in the same church the longest of 
any present active pastor in the state, either German or English- 
speaking—23 years. No wonder that his church is so large, active 
and vigorous. 

The German Congregational Church in Fort Collins is now known 
as Plymouth Congregational Church. This change came about because 
of the persecution it suffered during World War I, due to its German 
heritage. Consequently, when World War II burst on America, the 
church sought a designation which would reflect its loyalty. The Eng- 
lish-speaking Plymouth Church had become inoperative at the time; 

so this name seemed 
First German Congregational Church, Denver to be available and 
nt Beate tee tel i te AR was adopted. 

These 21 churches 
have vital programs 
for both the older 
members and the 
young peoplee. As of 
old, the Brotherhood 
is still a living, pul- 
sating feature of the 
church work. The 
Christian Endeavor 
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Societies are a vibrant part of the program for youth. The Sunday Schools 
are carefully directed. Evangelism is given proper emphasis. 

The Conference of the German Congregational Churches was or- 
ganized in Loveland on July 27, 1907. There were eleven churches 
in the state and pastors attending the Central Conference then meeting 
in Loveland informally organized the Colorado Conference. The or- 
ganization, having been formed without official representation from the 
churches, was given official status at the next regular meeting of the 
churches in Denver, July 23, 1908. 

Not only have the German churches in Colorado been of great help 
to the spiritual and cultural life of their various communities, many 
of them have exerted tremendous influence in the denomination as a 
whole. In the last few years three pastors—Rev. Abraham Brenning 
of Loveland, Rev. Robert J. Miller of Longmont, and Rev. Howard K. 
Hammelman of Denver—have served as moderators of the General Con- 
ference of German Congregational Churches. At present, the Rev. 
Henry Schneider of Scottsbluff, Nebraska, is the moderator. 

Other pastors and laymen have served the denomination notably in 
various capacities, both in church and community life. 

The Rev. William Strauch did yeoman service as missionary in South 
America, and he has the distinction of having served in the German 
Conference of Colorado longer than any minister. He lives at 304 
Yale Way, Ft. Collins, Colorado. 

Dr. Benjamin Kissler, with headquarters in Denver, is Pastor-at- 
large for five of the nine German Congregational Conferences in the 
nation. His territory covers Colorado, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. He began his service as pastor of Christ Church, 
in Fort Morgan, Colorado. 

German Congregational churches in Colorado look to the future with 
confidence and a high sense of mission, born of a rich background which 
is theirs. Problems confront them, of course, but these do not dismay 
them. Perhaps the outstanding difficulty is that increasingly the young 
people do not speak the German language. But the traditions of their 
elders are theirs too. Wherever these churches shall be formed, they will 
bring with them a high devotion to Christian idealism, and a fortitude 
which comes as a bright heritage out of the heroic suffering, sacrifice, 
and victory in their glorious past. 


CHAPTER 15 


Moves Toward 
Chureh Union 


“How good and pleasant it is when brothers dwell in unity.” 
—Psalm 133:1 


Colorado, like other states, gave consideration to moves toward 
union with other church bodies when such efforts were made. Congre- 
gationalism in Colorado did not appear until the unfortunate “Plan of 
Union” with the Presbyterians had been discontinued. Nevertheless 
the effect of this plan was felt in Colorado in the early days of Congre- 
gationalism in the territory and later the state. 

The effort to unite our denomination and the United Brethren and 
Methodist Protestant denominations received the same favorable atten- 
tion in Colorado that it did nationally. This plan was given incentive at 
a meeting of official representatives of the three denominations in 
Pittsburg in the summer of 1903. The appointment of these represen- 
tatives of each denomination to meet and confer came about as the 
result of correspondence carried on between Dr. William Hayes Ward 
of New York, and Rev. E. B. Sanford of New York, and representatives 
of the other two denominations. 

So much unity of spirit was shown and progress made at the Pitts- 
burg meeting that it was decided to submit the matter to the meetings of 
the national bodies. The first to meet was the Methodist Protestant 
General Conference in May, 1904, where the venture was received 
cordially. In October, 1904, the National Council of Congregational 
Churches at its meeting in Des Moines, Iowa, voted approval of the 
project. Then in May, 1905, the Conference of the United Brethren 
voted favorably. In all three meetings the vote was overwhelmingly 
favorable. The result was the forming of a Joint Committee, charged 
with the responsibility of working out policies of doctrine, government, 
educational work, vested interests, missions and other features. 

The work of the Committee was done thoroughly and with wonder- 
ful unanimity of purpose and consideration for each other. A satisfac- 
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tory basis of union was worked out and a temporary Tri-Church Council 
was formed. 

This Tri-Church Council, presided over by the distinguished and 
scholarly Dr. Washington Gladden, met in Dayton, Ohio, February 
7-9, 1906. Great enthusiasm and spirit of Christian brotherhood pre- 
vailed. All matters of policy and doctrine recommended by the Joint 
Committee were adopted with very little modification. One matter 
only, the name, seems to have been left for further study by the differ- 
ent delegations. All seemed to be agreed upon the first two words in 
the proposed name: “United Church.” The delegates. were asked to 
choose between “The United Church in America,” and “The United 
Congregational Church.” 

To Congregational leaders like Frank K. Sanders, Washington Glad- 
den, Dr. Lucien Warner, James L. Barton, W. E. Barton, Henry A. 
Atkinson, H. A. Miner and many more, the “United Church” seemed 
assured. More than once at Dayton, John Fawcett’s hymn, “Blest be the 
tie that binds” was sung. As they banqueted together at Dayton they 
considered together their problem in the spirit of St. Paul’s words, 
“the Brethren which are with me salute you,” and Robert Browning's 
Bishop Blougram’s Apology., 


“The common problem, yours, mine, everyone’s, 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be—but, finding first 
What may be, then how to make it fair 
Up to our means.” 


However, the “United Church” was never consummated. It never 
came into being. Meetings were held but the negotiations were of no 
avail. What seems to have occurred was that opportunities presented 
themselves to the other denominations for different mergers. 

The following quotations from the 1910 minutes of the National 
Council reveal the main facts for the discontinuance of the negotiations: 


“A number of our representatives attended the General 
Conference of the Methodist Protestant Church, held in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in May, 1908. They were cordially received and 
accorded a thoughtful hearing; but in view of the overtures 
then made by the Methodist Episcopal Church, looking to the 
joining again of long-severed ties, there was a strong sentiment 
in favor of such reunion, and no action was taken regarding 
the plan of union submitted by the Tri-Council. Thus the 
matter rests at present.” 


“The failure of both de- 
nominations to accede to 
our request for further re- 
vision has been actuated 
by a measure of denom- 
inational pride which has 
our respect. By this action 
of theirs they did not 
mean abrutly to close ne- 
gotiations, but simply to 
indicate that under these 
circumstances and at this 
time the further measure 
suggested by us did not 
meet their approval.” 


The next move for church Fairview Church 
union was a dubious effort, 
made nationally, to unite our denomination with the Episcopalians. This 
was turned down by the Conference of Congregational Churches of 
Colorado in 1919. Decisively the Conference stated that they did not 
wish to merge with the Episcopalian or any denominations, that they 
wanted to maintain the independence which Congregationalists had en- 
joyed for 300 years. 

In the early 1930’s an organic union was effected between the 
Christian (not to be confused with the Disciples of Christ) and the 
Congregational Churches, on a national level. This group of Christians 
was a denomination formed from churches which had branched off 
from other denominations, mainly Baptist, Presbyterians and Metho- 
dist, and were Congregational in polity. They dated back to 1793 when 
a group of Methodists dissented from any Episcopal or Presbyterial 
authority, just as the American colonies had thrown off the yoke of 
Great Britain. 

Only one church in Colo- 
rado was added to the Con- 
gregrational fellowship by 
this merger—the church at 
Fairview. It had been pretty 


President Roosevelt deliv- 
ering sermon dressed in his 
hunting togs, April 30, 
1905. At right, Horace 
Mann, pastor of church. 
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much isolated before and now found strength in union with all of the 
Congregational churches in the state. 

The General Council of Congregational Christian Churches and the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church have merged into one denomina- 
tion called the United Church of Christ. The movement started in 1943 
with a group of ministers in St. Louis who thought that the work of the 
two would be strengthened if they were merged into one organic union. 

The two national bodies undertook to place the matter before all 
the churches of the two communions. A Joint Committee was appointed 
and a “Basis of Union” was published in January, 1947, and distrib- 
uted to all of the churches. Much emphasis in the “Basis of Union” 
was placed on the prayer of our Lord “that they all may be one,” though 
there never had been any lack of unity between the two fellowships. 

The Basis provided that, in order for it to become effective, 75 per 
cent of the churches, the Associations and the Conferences must favor it. 
This percentage was not achieved, but nearly enough that our General 
Council went forward with the project. A very strong minority of our 
churches throughout the country objected and never have agreed to 
becoming part of the new denomination. The Cadman Memorial Church 
in Brooklyn instituted legal proceedings against the merger and won 
their case in the lower court of New York State. However, the case 
was taken to the Court of Appeals where the decision of the lower court 
was quashed for lack of authority. 

The General Council, at meetings of the assembly held at Claremont, 
California, and at Omaha, voted overwhelmingly to go forward with 
the merger. At the meeting of the General Synod held in Cleveland in 
1960, a Statement of Faith and a Constitution were adopted. It was 
voted that in keeping with the traditional independence of Congrega- 
tional churches, no church would become a member of the United 
Church of Christ unless it voted to do so. Most Colorado Congrega- 
tional churches, the Associations and the State Conference, have voted 
to accept the Constitution and become members of the new denomina- 
tion. The General Synod is scheduled to meet in Denver in 1963— 
one hundred years after the First Congregational Church of Colorado 
was founded. 


CHAPTER 16 


The Founding of 
Colorado College 


(Dr. CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW WROTE THIS CHAPTER A SHORT 
TIME BEFORE HIS UNTIMELY DEATH) 


“. . . Nor heeds the sceptic’s puny hands, 
When near her school the church-spire stands; 
Nor fears the blinded bigot’s rule, 

While near her church-spire stands the school.” 
—Whittier 


My own connection with Colorado College dates from the fall of 
1916. It was then, at a football game, that I got from a student song 
my first impression of the early days of the college and of the state: 

“In 1806, when Pike came West, 
He found a prairie dog’s hole in a rattlesnake’s nest.” 
The lyric continues with a vivid picture of the desolate and wholly 
illiterate condition of the period, 
“No Sophs, no Profs!’ 
But, of course, what impressed me most was the account of the means 
used in regenerating the unenlightened: 


“He left a worn-out Latin book . . . ” —there we have it! 
Whereas—at Minnesota, for example—they continue to this day to be 
Gophers! 


Not long ago, while reading over some of the sources for the early 
history of Colorado College, I found in the Colorado Springs Gazette 
for May 8, 1874, an account of the opening of the Preparatory Depart- 
ment under Principal Jonathan Edwards on May 6 of that year. This 
statement at once caught my eye: “Professor Edwards has already got 
the Department in working order, and it may be noted that a large 
class in Latin has been organized.” 

As a teacher of the Classics, I cannot help rejoicing that the first 
academic achievement of Colorado College was the organization of 
“a large class in Latin.” That appeals to me as a very good start in- 
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deed! The song from which I have just quoted stands vindicated for 
its unimpeachable historicity! 

The first stake in the new town of Colorado Springs was driven at 
8 o'clock on the morning of July 31, 1871, at what is today the south- 
west corner of Pikes Peak and Cascade Avenue. 

General William Jackson Palmer (1836-1909), who first came to 
Colorado City in 1869, was the founder of Colorado Springs, and it 
was he who laid out its broad avenues and planted the trees that border 
its streets. He is also credited with the founding of Colorado College 
since he set aside for a future college a section of from four to six 
blocks. It was a gift that reveals not only his generous spirit but also 
his wisdom and his far-sighted plans for the city. 

Yet a college is, of course, far more than a campus and its buildings. 
If we were asked “What is Colorado College?” it might, at first thought, 
seem sufficient to point to Palmer Hall and say, “There stands the 
college.” But, of course, we mean something more than brick or stone; 
a building, or a group of buildings is only a shell, only the outward 
evidence of the existence of something bigger and more vital. College 
spirit is an intangible, indescribable, but unmistakable something that 
transforms a heterogeneous mass of individuals into one living, pulsing, 
potent group that we call a college. Without it there is nothing but a 
campus full of buildings and the machinery for grinding out graduates 
by means of a dull, uninspiring process in the due progression of the 
years. With it, you can do anything. Today at Colorado College we 
have both the shell and the kernel! 

The first reference to the college is found in a publication called 
OUT WEST (New Series, Vol. I, No. 1, JUlVer LS See Dont 2.) see he 
Conference of the Congregational Churches of Colorado has decided 
to establish a College, with classes for both sexes, at Colorado Springs, 
and a Board of Trustees has been appointed to carry out the plan. The 
Colorado Springs Company has given about 100 acres of very valuable 
land in aid of the enterprise, and several promises of liberal donations 
have already been received from various parts of the Territory, and from 
Eastern friends. It is believed that the salubrity of the location and its 
other well-known attractions in the matter of scenery, etc., will cause 
the classes to be filled with students from all parts of the Union, almost 
as soon as they are opened.” 

From its very inception, therefore, the college was conceived of as 
under religious auspices, coeducational and privately endowed. 

A History of Colorado College by R. T. Cross, composed in 1892, 
gives us information about the early plans for the college. Mr. Cross 


First Building, Colorado College (4); Cumberland Presbyterian (5) 
states that at a special meeting of the Colorado Congregational Con- 
ference held at Georgetown on September 29, 1868—three years before 
the founding of Colorado Springs—the Rev. E. P. Tenney, who was 
pastor at Central City, Colorado, presented a long memorial to the 
Home Missionary Society of New York which was adopted by the 
Conference. It advocated the beginning of a church and school enter- 
prise. The Rev. Mr. Tenney had learned from Governor Gilpin, who 
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was one of the Trustees for a proposed state university, that nothing 
could be done for such an institution for several years. Thereupon he 
tried to get a college started under Congregational auspices at Green- 
wood, on the divide, about thirty-five miles from Denver and at that 
time a more promising town. This plan did not materialize, however. 

When the Colorado Congregational Conference met at Greeley in 
1872, there was “public discussion of the relation of Religioin to the 
Educational Interests of the Territory.” 

In the spring of 1873, Rev. Thomas N. Haskell and Mrs. Haskell 
brought their fourteen year old daughter to Colorado Springs from 
Illinois in the hope of restoring her health. She was a brilliant child, 
yearning for education. Before she died in October, with her father she 
visited in General Palmer’s home in Glen Eyrie. There, looking at the 
eagles on the rocks and in the sky, she suggested to her father that here 
would be a good place for a college where young people with lung 
trouble might learn to fly like the eagles. This was the incentive which 
made Thomas Haskell work to have the school located in Colorado 
Springs. 

The Colorado Springs Gazette for December 6, 1873, reports a 
meeting held in the Methodist Church of Colorado Springs on Tuesday, 
December 2, to hear Rev. Professor T. N. Haskell, then Moderator of 
the Congregational Church and Chairman of its Committee on Educa- 
tion. Mr. W. S. Jackson presided and Major Henry McAllister, Jr., 
also spoke. Both of these men later became trustees of the Colorado 
College. 

One week later, on December 13, 1873, the Gazette carried the 
following story: 


The Congregational College 

“The Rev. T. C. Jerome, Elder Little and Professor Ayres, a further 
deputation charged with the choice of a locatiion for the Congregational 
College of Colorado, came down to Colorado Springs on Tuesday and 
remained until Thursday. Major McAllister took them to various sites 
in the town suitable for the location of such an institution and made 
them an offer which they regarded as a very liberal one. 

“They were ‘enraptured with the scenery.’ Prof. Ayres said that he 
had travelled over all the other Mountain Regions of America, but had 
seen no view to equal that of Pike’s Peak and the foothills as seen from 
the Mesa.” 


Many years later the late Stuart P. Sherman, who taught in the sum- 
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mer session of Colorado College in 1926, referred to Pike’s Peak as 
“the great western wall of the Colorado College stadium.” 

Perhaps mention should be made in passing of two other distinguished 
Americans who taught in a summer school of the college in 1893. Both 
Woodrow Wilson and Katharine Lee Bates were members of that 
faculty. Many another has been “enraptured with the scenery” since 
the deputation that came to Colorado Springs in 1873 to seek an ap- 
propriate site for the college. 

The selection of Colorado Springs was not a sudden decision, for as 
late as January 10, 1874, we read in the Gazette: “Whether the college 
will come here is not yet settled . . . but there is still reason to believe 
that Colorado Springs has a very fine chance of being the chosen loca- 
tion for this institution.” 

Ten days later, on January 20, 1874, a special meeting was called 
at Denver, consisting of ten or twelve delegates from half a dozen 
churches. After prayer and discussion, it was decided to take steps to 
organize a Christian College. A committee on location recommended 
Colorado Springs, and this recommendation was adopted. James Hut- 
chinson Kerr in his book, The Pioneer Days of Colorado College, says: 

“The meeting which brought Colorado College to Colorado Springs 
was held in the parlor of Frank L. Rouse, Esq., northwest corner of 
Costilla and Cascade. Here Professor Haskell met Rev. R. C. Bristol, 
Rev. E. W. Bartlett, Mother Rouse and others and arranged to recom- 
mend to the Congregational Association of Colorado, meeting the fol- 
lowing week in Denver, that Colorado College be located at Colorado 
Springs.” 

Both Denver and Greeley had hoped to secure the new college. 

The following Board of Trustees was selected to form two thirds of 
an eventual eighteen members: from Denver, Rev. J. M. Sturtevant (in 
the chair), J. R. Hanna, Rev. T. N. Haskell and Washington McClin- 
tock; from Colorado Springs, W. S. Jackson, Henry McAllister, Jr., and 
Rev. R. C. Bristol. Also, from other parts of the state: Rev. Nathan 
Thompson, of Boulder; Rev. T. C. Jerome, of Central City (Secretary) ; 
Rey. E. B. Tuthill, of Georgetown; R. A. Cameron, of Greeley; and 
E. S. Nettleton, of Pueblo. 

These twelve later added the following as members of the first Board 
of Trustees of Colorado College: H. W. Austin, J. E. Ayres, Dra Warn 
Bell, H. B. Heywood, Gen. W. J. Palmer, and Rev. E. P. Wells. 

It was by a very narrow margin that the vote for Colorado Springs 
prevailed. We are told in the Gazette (Jan. 24, 1874) that General 
Cameron pleaded hard for Greeley. He finally asked that instead of 


accepting the committee’s recommendation 
in regard to location, the question should be 
referred to the Board of Trustees. This 
motion failed by a single vote. 

The Greeley Tribune, in reporting on the 
matter, said: “The Sectarian College which 
some hoped would come to Greeley has gone 
to Colorado Springs; and we ought to be glad 
of it.” He cites as reason for such rejoicing 
the fact that Greeley is already burdened with 
a heavy educational debt, and further that 
farming and industrial classes would be in- 
jured rather than benefitted by the establish- 
ment of a classical institution. 

The first name chosen for the new school 
was “The Colorado Springs College.” The 
Colorado Springs Company, in addition to 
the lands previously offered to the college, 
further donated some fifteen or twenty acres 
lying to the west of the campus, along Monu- 
ment Creek. It was voted to appoint Mr. 
T. N. Haskell financial agent of the college. 
In the Gazette for February 21, 1874, there 
appears a notice soliciting contributions 


Cutler Hall, 
Colorado College 


Dean Edward S. Parsons 


Rev. Thomas Haskell 7 
* = 
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which is signed by him and by a “Prudential Committee” consisting 
of J. M. Sturevant, Jr., William S. Jackson, and J. E. Ayres. 
Further mention is made of “the gift of their best public square of 20 
acres for the College site, ten one-acre lots adjacent for faculty residence,s 
seventy acres of unoccupied lots within corporate limits, and $10,000 
in cash from the Fountain Colony of Colorado Springs. Then follows a 
statement that the Charter of the “Colorado College” has been filed 
with the County Recorder during the week. Only nine of the eighteen 
trustees are named in the Charter: Richard C. Bristol, J. M. Sturtevant, 
Jr., Edward P. Wells, Henry McAllister, Jr., Edward B. Tuthill, Wash- 
ington McClintock, Theo. C. Jerome, William S. Jackson, and Thomas 
N. Haskell. 

So now the College was officially established. The next thing was 
to find a man qualified to be its executive head. The Denver Tribune 
(as reported in the Gazette for March 28) stated: “Prof. Haskell has 
received a telegram from Rev. Jonathan Edwards of Massachusetts, ac- 
cepting the invitation of the Executive Committee to organize the prep- 
aratory department of the Colorado College, and stating that he will be 
ready to open the school by May 6.” 

This was little more than a century since his distinguished forebear, 
Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758), the American Congregational clergy- 
man and theologian, became (in 1757) the third president of the 
College of New Jersey, at Princeton. The Rev. Jonathan Edwards of 
this later day had been for the previous eleven years pastor of a church 
in Dedham, Mass. 

The Gazette for May 2, 1874, carried the first public message ad- 
dressed by the new college to the public. It is headed “Colorado Col- 
lege, Preparatory Department,” and reads as follows: “The subscriber, 
gratefully acknowledging the warm welcome of all citizens he has had 
the pleasure of meeting, takes this opportunity to announce for the 
executive committee the Opening of the preparatory department of 
Colorado College, for both sexes, Wednesday a.m. 9 o'clock May 6th, 
in the room recently occupied by Public School in Wanless Block. . . 
Tuition from $10 to $20 per session, to be paid on or before (June 
11th) the middle of the term.” It is signed J. Edwards, Principal, and 
is dated Colorado Springs, May 2nd, 1874. 

The Wanless Block where the college was opened was on the north- 
west corner of Pikes Peak Avenue and Tejon St., the present site of 
The First Natiional Bank of Colorado Springs. On May 9, the Gazette 
reported the enrollment of 20 students; and then follows the statement 
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about the organizing of a large class in Latin, quoted near the beginning 
of this account. 

From the very beginning there was a religious service at the college, 
held on the first two Sundays in the school room in the Wanless Block. 
But on May 24, the services were transferred (upon invitation received 
from the Pastor and Session) to “the Presbyterian Church, Weber Street 
at 7% in the evening.” 

The room in the Wanless Block was merely a temporary home of the 
college. By July 4, Mr. Summers, the architect, reported that he was 
making progress with the designs and plans for the College buildings. 
Professor Haskell stated that he had received subscriptions to the 
amount of $17,000. 

So it was decided to open a Freshman Class at the beginning of the 
Fall Term “should a sufficient number of qualified students present 
themselves.” By September 5, 1874, the Gazette reported that “The 
temporary College building which has been erected near to the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church is on the eve of completion, and will be 
inaugurated on Tuesday evening by a Sociable, to which a general 
invitation is extended.” This new college building and the adjoining 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church stood on North Tejon Street, opposite 
what is now Acacia Park. This frame building was the home of Colo- 
rado College until 1880, when the first permanent building was ready 
for use. 

The new college building was a frame structure 24 by 50 feet, and 
contained three class rooms, each 16 by 22 feet. There were 30 desks 
and (as luck would have it) 31 students, sixteen of whom were fresh- 
men. The other furniture of the college in these early days consisted of 
a large bookcase and a Smith’s Cabinet Organ. 

Professor Haskell reported promised subscriptions of $17,050, and 
then resigned as financial agent. The faculty consisted of Professor 
Edwards, A.M. (Yale), in charge; Mr. S. T. Franch, A.B. (Amherst); 
Mr. S. C. Robinson (Oberlin). Professor Dills, late of Michigan Uni- 
versity, came to organize a class in Spanish, and by October 3, the 
newspaper reported, “We understand that Professor Dills has about a 
score of students under instruction, in addition to those belonging to the 
college.” Meanwhile more students had registered, bringing up the 
total enrollment of the college to 39. The total resident population of 
Colorado Springs at this time amounted to 2650 people. 

At an early lecture to the students, Rev. J. M. Sturtevant (who was, 
it will be remembered, a member of the Board of Trustees) spoke on 
“The Art of teaching Principles by illustration.” 
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Mr. Fred Jameson gave musical instruction. The athletic status of 
the new college left much to be desired. We read that a match game 
of Base Ball between the Active Club and the College Boys resulted 
in an overwhelming defeat for the college by a score of 63 to 9! 

In November, Professor Edwards preached in the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church on “The value of Liquor-selling and Liquor-drinking.” 
One of the considerations that had brought the college to Colorado 
Springs was the fact that the charter of the town prohibited the sale 
of liquor under penalty of forfeiture of the premises. 

At the close of the Fall term in November, there was a public ex- 
hibition held in the church, at which a number of declamations, essays 
and readings were given by the students. When the Congregational As- 
sociation met at Central City later in the month, they renewed their 
pledge of aid and co-operation with the Trustees of the Colorado Col- 
lege, and “there seemed to be a deepening conviction that it was 
rightly located, and a hearty rallying to its support.” At about this 
time, A. S. Barnes & Co. of New York, made a donation of fifty dollars 
worth of books for the college library. The weight of the books—150 
lbs.—rather than the number of volumes is recorded! 

So a new college had been launched and had survived its first year. 
But in January, of 1875, the resignation of Professor Edwards as 
Principal was received and accepted. The Trustees asked Mr. S. Tenney 
French to take charge until the end of the term—for about a month. 
Early in February, the Rev. J. G. Dougherty, a graduate of Brown and 
of Andover Theological Seminary, had been offered the position of 
professor and executive head. Thereupon Mr. French was given the 
title of Professor of Latin and Greek. 

On April 17, the Gazette declared: “The College has not had all the 
encouragement it deserves from this community. It ought to be regarded 
as belonging to the people, and everyone desiring the prosperity of the 
town should interest himself personally in its welfare.” 

It was not until May of that year that the Rev. J. G. Dougherty ar- 
rived to assume his new duties and was given a reception in the college 
room of the Cumberland Church. The Gazette refers to him under the 
title of President of Colorado College. His first task was to raise the 
money for a more permanent home for the college than the small frame 
building adjoining the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. Accordingly, 
in August, we learn of a new arrangement with Colorado Springs Com- 
pany regarding a new site for the college, in consideration of the 
trustees raising $10,000 for a new building within a specified time. 

President Dougherty was also pastor of the Congregational Church. 
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We read that he took 40 members of the Sunday School to a picnic at 
the Iron Spring in Engelman’s Canon and then home via the Garden 
of the Gods. 

By the middle of October, President Dougherty had secured $2500 
in subscriptions for the permanent college building. This, with $2000 
previously contributed, made a good start toward the needed $10,000. 

The Gazette for October 30, 1875, contains a letter from the new 
President containing a sketch of the history of the college. It is here 
that we learn the size of the first library—300 volumes. We are also 
told that the first Catalog has been printed. As to the number of stu- 
dents, President Dougherty says: “Colorado College has its largest life 
in the future. These are its days of infancy. We need not be shocked, 
therefore, to learn that there are only 16 students in the preparatory 
department and 17 in the college proper, consisting of five sophomores 
and 12 freshmen.” The President continues: “For the Colorado College 
of the future it is ours to work patiently, devotedly and wisely as we 
may.” 

The original charter, filed February 17, 1874, had provided “that 
two-thirds of the Board shall be members in good standing in Evangelical 
churches and a majority shall be members of Congregational Churches.” 

But a nation-wide financial panic hit Colorado College as well. Early 
in April, 1876, Mr. Dougherty, at the advice of his friends, resigned the 
presidency of the college. Even before this, in February, 1876, the 
executive committee had declared a vacatiion until the opening of the 
Fall term. In the interval Rev. E. P. Tenney, who had shown his in- 
terest in higher education in Colorado as early as 1868, while he was 
a pastor at Central City, consented to become President of the College 
and to assume responsibility for its finances as well. 

President Tenney suggested that Rev. Winthrop D. Sheldon should 
come to Colorado Springs in September to reopen it after its somewhat 
prolonged vacation. The money for this came from friends in the East. 
At this time Prof. J. N. Kerr was elected to the chair of Chemistry and 
Geology. He strove to secure help for the college by writing an article 
published in the Gazette on July 8, 1876. “It is to be hoped,” he said, 
“that the citizens of Colorado Springs will rally to the support of this 
important enterprise, and not suffer the opportunity to be lost of having 
so desirable an Educational institution permanently established in our 
midst.” The important word here is permanently. 

In December of the same year, an editorial in the Gazette states: 
“A letter recently received from Rev. E. P. Tenney, President of Colo- 
rado College, dated at Boston, gives the gratifying intelligence that near- 
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ly $20,000 has been added to the endowment fund of the College.” 
Actually, this sum was given not for endowment but for current ex- 
penses. Without these generous gifts the college might not have survived. 

The Gazette for January 6, 1877, contains an interesting letter from 
Jonathan Edwards, dated December 28, 1876: “As the person who, by 
request of the Trustees, assisted at, and directed the launching of the new 
(College) ship in May, 1874, as a “Preparatory School,” I am particu- 
larly glad to see that the vessel, after lying up in port for a little while 
to get a new outfit, is pushing out to sea once more in so good con- 
dition, and with the prospect of a long and prosperous voyage. As she 
runs the old colors up to the masthead and shakes her canvas out into 
the breezes that occasionally blow pretty fresh under Pike’s Peak— 
please to give an old officer room to wave his hat and send her off 
with one ‘huzza’.” 

It may be of interest to note in passing (in connection with Rev. Mr. 
Edwards’ reference to “the old colors”) that almost every institution of 
higher learning in Colorado has gold as one of its colors: Colorado 
College has Black and Gold, the State University at Boulder, Silver and 
Gold, Denver University, Red and Gold, the Agricultural College at 
Fort Collins, Green and Gold, the School of Mines (at Golden), Blue 
and Gold, and the Teachers’ College at Greeley, Purple and Gold. 

“It is expected that the new building for Colorado College will be 
erected this summer,” reported the Gazette of May 12, 1877. But by 
June 30, only $8400 of the needed $10,000 had been raised. An article 
headed “Shall Colorado College be located in Colorado Springs?” seems 
to have had the desired effect. The ten thousand dollars was secured 
and on July 4, ground was broken for the first permanent building of 
the college. General Palmer was on hand, “armed with a spade,” and he 
said: “My Friends: In breaking this ground let us set apart and forever 
devote it and the structure which is here to rise upon it to the purpose 
of education in the most unsectarian way, to the discovery and the incul- 
cation of truth.” 

On this occasion a gift of four pounds of butter was auctioned off for 
the benefit of the college. It brought $180, or $45 per pound! 

By December 1, 1877, detailed drawings of the college building walls 
arrived from Boston. Building material was secured from trachyte 
quarries near Castle Rock at a cost of $5500 delivered. The face of the 
walls was to be of rough ashlar trimmed with white Manitou stone. The 
building is described as “a Gothic structure 61’ x 40’, two stories high, 
with an 8’ basement 4’ above the ground level.” The bid made by 
Clement and Russell for erecting the building was $3300. 
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But there were delays, as we learn from a signed article by W. D. 
Sheldon in the Gazette for April 19, 1879, in which he says: “Work 
on the new college building was resumed one week ago and it is ex- 
pected that it will be pushed forward without further interruption.” 

As to enrollment at the college, we learn that during 1877, seventy 
pupils had attended Colorado College, all but ten being over fifteen 
years old. Half the students had studied the Classics. In reporting the 
program at a meeting of an early literary society known as Phi Delta Pi, 
the Gazette states that F. W. Tuckerman read from “Paradise Lost” and 
adds “He deserves praise for not making a selection from Mark Twain 
or some other writer of coarse, low wit.” 

The state of education in the United States in general at this time is 
indicated by a statement in a message of President R. B. Hayes: “No 
less than one seventh of the entire voting population of our country are 
yet unable to read and write.” 

The first graduates of Colorado College received their degrees from 
President Tenney, May 31, 1882: Peter Sedgwick Halleck and Frederick 
Wells Tuckerman. It was also the first class graduating from any college 
in Colorado (Congregational News, June, 1882). 

For eight years (1876-1884) Rev. E. P. Tenney served as President 
of Colorado College. During much of this time, Rev. Winthrop D. 
Sheldon served as Professor-in-charge, while President Tenney devoted 
himself to the important task of raising money for the institution. His 
administration is remembered for the erection and completion of the 
first permanent building, called today Cutler Hall. At first it was known 
simply as “The College.” Later, in 1882, when General Palmer made 
a generous contribution to complete the wings, it was named Palmer 
Hall. That name was afterwards transferred to the more impressive 
science building that was dedicated in 1904. It was then that the first 
“Palmer Hall” was renamed Cutler in honor of Henry Cutler of Massa- 
chusetts, an early friend and generous benefactor of Colorado College. 

President Tenney brought to the college as members of its faculty, 
Professor Frank Herbert Loud and Professor William Strieby, both of 
whom continued on the teaching staff for more than forty years. Mention 
should also be made of Marden who remained for twenty-five years and 
Sheldon who was with the college for nine years. 

President Tenney established “The Colorado College Land Company” 
in the worthy aim of making the college financially independent for the 
future. 

Ultimately he was forced by illness to give up his rather grandiose 
scheme and then, as he refused to resign, the trustees (in 1884) de- 
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clared the office of president vacant. Although all the other activities of 
the college continued during the interim, no new president was appointed 
until 1888. George N. Marden served the college effectively as financial 
agent, while Professor Strieby was chairman of the faculty. 

William Frederick Slocum, a graduate of Amherst and of the Andover 
Theological Seminary was called from the pastorate of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Baltimore to be President of the Colorado Col- 
lege in 1888. His twenty-nine year administration of the college marks 
its transformation into one of the half dozen small, privately endowed 
Liberal Arts Colleges in America recognized as the best of their type in 
existence. When Dr. Slocum came there were only two buildings—Pal- 
mer Hall (now called Cutler) and the President’s residence. The campus 
had scarcely a tree to adorn it. By the time of his retirement in 1917, 
there were ten more fine buildings and paths with double lines of shade 
trees, many of which had been set out by his own hands. 

In 1907, the college ceased to be under Congregational auspices. 
The Certificate of Incorporation was amended on June 11, 1907, by 
inclusion of this statement: “The said corporation shall never be under 
the control of a sect; no trustee, officer, member of any faculty, or 
student, shall ever be required to belong to any specified sect and no 
theological test shall ever be imposed or applied as a condition of en- 
trance in said college or connection therewith.” 

Though Colorado College was no longer under Congregational 
sponsorship, cordial relations with the denomination continued. Scholar- 
ly interests and activities combined with emphasis on Christian character 
were unchanged by the action of amending the charter. Frequently re- 
ports of the progress of the college were made at the annual meetings 
of the State Conference. 

As one looks back over the history of Colorado College since its 
founding in 1874, the name, the personality, and the achievements of 
William Frederick Slocum are pre-eminent. The years from 1888 to 
1917 were the Golden Age, the time of the greatest advance for Colo- 
rado College. 


CHAPTER 17 


Moore Stately Mansions 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll. 
Leave thy low-vaulted past. 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by Life’s unresting sea.” 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Before we close the book of a hundred years, we would say that these 
churches have become personalities to us, each one different as people 
are different. So, to renew our acquaintance with the older churches 
who are still with us, we would liike to talk a while about some of their 
more recent activities; they may prove thought-rewarding. For example: 

Arriba. The church here was working with Flagler in 1939—the year 
of “The Parsonage Garden.” From the profusion of vegetables grown 
many people who had no gardens were fed. Rev. Roy Thomas was the 
pastor. In 1959, Rev. James Kirk, after eight years of service here, 
resigned to become a fellow at Denver University while working on his 
doctorate. 

The Rev. Floyd W. Shiery (Lieutenant Colonel), retired chaplain of 
Fitzsimons Hospital, accepted the pastorate and is continuing in the 
present 1961. 

Ault. During the time Rev. J. Edwin Elder ministered to the sister 
churches, Ault and Eaton, both had remodeled and redecorated their 
sanctuaries and were requesting separate pastors because of the growth 
of both congregations. In 1955, the Ault Congregational Church in- 
stalled Rev. Paul Lee of Tulsa, Oklahoma. He resigned in 1958 to 
accept a call to Illinois. 

The next year Rev. Clarence H. Innis accepted a call to the church. 
Ground was broken for a new educational building during his brief stay. 
His death saddened the community only a few months before the dedi- 
cation of the building. This church has been noted for the number of 
college students which come from homes of the members. 
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Presently Rev. and Mrs. Wilbur R. Davidson are occupying the 
parsonage here. Mr. Davidson was ordained in his home church in 
Kansas before coming to the pasetorate in Ault. 

Boulder. The First Congregational Church of Boulder is the oldest one 
now living in Colorado. After many upheavals and downgrades with 
many pastors of short duration (six in five years) this church around 
1884 began a steady growth in numbers and Christian meaning. It has 
never wavered since. During Dr. Charles Caverno’s pastorate, the 
Parish Society came into being. This included members and friends who 
were a bit hesitant of joining at once such a “liberal” church until they 
were sure it was a truly Christian church. This Parish Society could be 
called a forerunner of Christian Social Action in action. 

Another notable minister of this church was Rev. Henry H. Walker. 
This was his first and only pastorate. 

During his regime and under the leadership of Dean J. Raymond 
Brackett a parsonage and church edifice were built. 

Dr. John Edwards LeBosquet followed Dr. Walker into this pulpit 
and it was while he was minister that Mrs. Hannah C. Barker gave a 
large gift to the church which resulted in the acquisition of a pipe organ. 
Dr. LeBosquet is perhaps even better known as a writer on theological 
subjects than as a pastor. 

Dr. Lucius Reed was the next minister of this church. He was also 
a popular part-time professor at Colorado University, famous for his 
lectures on philosophy and religion. One of his fellow teachers and a 
member of his church said of Dr. Reed, “He was the good pastor, the 
shepherd of his flock. His kindly manner and sympathetic attitude en- 
deared him to the whole church and parish.” During these years many 
bequests were made to the church. There even came a time when a 
few concerned members felt that so much money from so few might 
dim the value of “the widow’s mite” until the average member would 
feel his bit was not necessary. The wise guidance of the pastoral and lay 
leaders has erased such ideas. 

The Rev. Wilfrid H. Bunker followed Dr. Reed until 1948. Son of 
a Congregational missionary, it was said of him, “It was as if a spiritual 
mantle had fallen on his shoulders and he preached with the earnestness 
of an Old Testament prophet.” 

In 1943, Prof. Everett J. Hilty of the University became the church 
organist. He has done much to raise the quality of church music 
throughout Colorado and beyond. 

A brief interim followed Mr. Bunker’s aootaiiter when Rey. Law- 
rence M. Upton filled the vacancy. His particular contribution to the 
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community was the timely help he gave the congregation in its efforts 
to find homes for displaced persons from Europe. 

Then next came Rev. Sidney H. Buckham, another son of a minister. 
During his first year, almost one hundred names were added to the 
church roster by a “two-by-two” committee of dedicated persons. In 
1955, Mr. Buckham accepted the call to be Superintendent of the 
Intermountain Convention of Congregational Churches, with head- 
quarters in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The Rev. R. L. Carlson, another minister’s son, accepted the invita- 

tion to the Boulder Church. He was installed on December 4, 1955. 
Rev. James W. Swift was ordained at this service, as he became Minister 
to Students at the University. William Holladay followed him in this 
challenging position. Presently Mr. Roy Smith is a popular and sincere 
Minister to Students on the Boulder Campus. Miss Kayrene Butler has 
accepted the call to be Minister of Christian Education for the Boulder 
Congregational Church. 
Buena Vista. The Congregational Church of Buena Vista has been 
ever mindful of the nearness of the Boys Reformatory and ministers and 
members have helped the residents of this school as opportunity per- 
mitted. The ministers have considered it a part of the parish. 

It was during the term of Dr. Ralph K. Schuab and at his suggestion 
that trees were planted on the church grounds. Rev. Porter French, an 
understanding friend of all young people, was one of the Buena Vista 
pastors, whose influence has radiated through the state. 

The Rev. William J.. Kent came to this church in 1949 and received 
his ordination here. His was one of the longest pastorates here; he left 
for a Denver church in 1955. In May of this year, Rev. John K. Fisher 
became the minister. 

While a student at Iliff School of Theology, Mr. Don Meek preached 
at Buena Vista in the absence of a permanent minister, until he left for 
more study in Germany. He is now a resident of Kansas. 

In 1959, Rev. Robert L. Carpenter accepted the responsibility of be- 
ing a part time minister while continuing his task of manager of the 
Silver Cliff Ranch. Many new plans for the church seem at present to 
be unfolding satisfactorily. 

Collbran. In 1953, Collbran Congregational Church celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary. Rev. Lester J. Kennedy was the pastor. A poem 
written by Dr. E. F. Eldridge in the year this church was born was re- 
printed in the anniversary booklet compiled by Elna Hall. In part it is: 
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“There on the sloping mountain, 
Beneath the mesa’s crest 
Is the permanent land of Eden, 
The fairest in all the West.” 


During Mr. Kennedy’s pastorate the church enhanced its standard of 
community Christian service which had always been high. Upon this 
minister’s departure for a pulpit on the Eastern Slope, Rev. Roger Green 
of Fruita supplied until the coming of Rev. James Summerton in Febru- 
ary of 1958, from Phoenix, Arizona. 

The Collbran Congregational Church has ever been a staunch sup- 
porter of the Plateau Valley Hospital. 


Plateau Valley Congregational Hospital 
at Collbran, Colorado 

“Faith Hospital” it is to many friends of this mountain lifesaver. If 
ever a good work came into being because of “faith with works” this 
one did. 

Since 1927, Dr. Henry Hall Ziegel, physician-surgeon who came 
directly from internship at Salt Lake City, has been director of the 
Plateau Valley Congregational Hospital. Fifty miles away from the 
nearest hospital at Grand Junction, 6000 feet in altitude, he faced a 
challenge which has never ceased being exciting to him. Despite a few 
“doubting Thomases” this man, with the help of those whose faith did 
not waver, has justified the need that is being actively fulfilled. 

In the early years help in furnishing the six-room bungalow came 
from the Kansas Mesa Women’s Club, the Odd Fellow and Rebekah 
lodges, (beside the Congregational Conference) the Masons and Eastern 
Stars, the Mesa Methodist Church, the Mesa Christian Church, the 
Molina Baptist Church, the Women’s Fellowship and Sunshine Chapter 
of the Collbran Congregational Church. These groups still continue their 
support. 

In 1937, an eight-room addition was completed, making a thirteen 
bed patient capacity, beside nursery, delivery room, operating room, 
kitchen, nurses’ quarters, laundry and a three-room office suite for Dr. 
Ziegel. Help for these improvements came from friends and business 
men and groups in Grand Junction, Palisade, Mesa, Molina and Coll- 
bran. 

During the last six years a modernly equipped wing of two floors has 
been added. Oxygen is piped to all the new patient rooms; they are 
equipped with extension telephones and under-the-pillow speakers for 
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each bed, through which music is supplied from the hospital’s own HiFi 
and tape music system. This equipment was a gift from Mr. Walter 
Broadwater, a member of Collbran Baptist Church. This entire wing 
was built and equipped by local financial aid. 

A hospital chapel has been completed by friends and relatives of 
Mr. Martin Gunderson, long a helpful member of the Hospital Board, 
in his memory. 

Through the guidance of Miss Marjory Martin, secretary of the 
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Friendly Service Committee of the National Fellowship of Congregation- 
al Christian Women, the hospital receives an annual gift of sheets, pil- 
low cases, towels, etc. 

Dr. Robert Bennett, of Denver, is presently accepting a call to be- 
come an assistant to Dr. Ziegel at the hospital. 

Were space adequate, we could tell of many dramatic cases where 
Cespair was turned to rejoicing when the nearness to rural homes of 
the Plateau Valley Congregational Hospital and its dedicated staff made 
the difference between life and death. 

‘We have a very genuine concern for the future of rural hospitals 
and rural medical care in general, since the tendency of the Socialistic 
trend in government is toward centralization,” says Dr. Ziegel. “Right 
now we are destitute for another registered nurse.” He adds that she 
must be interested in serving rural areas and that it would be well for 
her if she enjoys fishing, hunting, skiing and other mountain recreations. 

Colorado Springs. First Congregational Church of Colorado Springs 
has been a shining example of the “others-minded” community. The 
present building became the church home in 1889 during the pastorate 
of Dr. James B. Gregg. This church was the generator of the Manitou 
Springs Congregational Church, and several others in the area which 
did not live long. 

Dr. Gregg was followed, in 1909, by the Rev. W. W. Ranney, whose 
distinguished ministry continued for six notable years. 

The Rev. Fred Staff became minister of First Church in December, 
1915, and remained until 1925. Members of his congregation have 
said, “His sermons were stimulating. His wit was cherished by many 
of us.” Following him were Rev. Seeley K. Tomkins and Rev. Charles 
Stafford whose helpful imprint is still there. 

Dr. Daniel Day Williams came in 1936, to serve this church with the 
enthusiasm of one who realized his own jeopardy of youth without re- 
linguishing his ideals. Within two years he had accepted the call to 
be Dean of Shove Memorial Chapel at Colorado College. Sometime 
later, he left to assume the duties of Associate Professor of Theology 
at the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

The Rev. Edward F. Manthei came to the church in 1938. One of 
the many reasons why he is still esteemed in Colorado Springs is his 
genuine appreciation of the older members of his congregation. He 
appreciated their wisdom and their acceptance of Life’s valleys as well 
as its peaks while his rapport with the young was a strong arm about 
them. 

With the coming of Rev. Thomas C. Dick, Jr., in 1944, the church 
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launched a program of expansion which has continued. Mr. Dick’s 
conception of “the whole church” was a stimulus to what the congre- 
gation had always demonstrated—that a church is not a church until it 
reaches beyond itself. In 1954, Mr. Dick resigned to be minister of 
First Congregational Church of Lincoln, Nebraka. In his last address 
to his people he said, “A pastor like a physician knows at times the 
anguish and tragedy of the human spirit. The experience could be de- 
pressing to the point of destruction were it not for the character of the 
God made incarnate in Christ, and the Christian fellowship that lifts, 
supports and sustains each one within that fellowship; and not the 
least, the minister. I could not ever express adequately my debt to 
this church.” 

Miss Elizabeth Clark came this year to direct the Christian Educa- 
tion Department, happily receiving the cooperation of the church school 
faculty. 

Until a new minister was to be found, the Dean of Shove Memorial 
Chapel, Rev. Howard R. Burkle, occupied the pulpit. During this 
period a Communion table was dedicated, honoring Mrs. Anna M. 
Rudy who was 91 years old at that time. She had been a member of 
the church for 60 years. Mr. Lester Griswold designed and carved the 
inscription on the table, “This do in remembrance of Me.” Mr. 
Herman Thomas and other deacons worked out the specifications. 

The Rev. Maurice MacDowell came from the Berkeley Community 
Church, Denver, to serve First Church of Colorado Springs, following 
Mr. Dick. He served with the same loyalty to his congregation and 
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dedication to his high calling, which had made him a lasting friend to 
Congregationalists of the state. 

The Rev. June Knapp accepted a call to be Christian Education 
Director in 1959. This was the year that Rev. R. Theodore Holland was 
installed as minister of this church; on the same impressive occasion the 
new educational building and chapel were dedicated. 

In January, 1961, Rev. Joseph W. Carroll was installed as the As- 
sociate Minister; he is also a minister to the cadets at the Air Force 
Academy. 

The Black Forest. The Rev. Ed West had served the Black Forest 
Community Church while living at La Foret, in charge of the Con- 
gregational camps. Upon his resignation to leave for the northwest, Rev. 
E. T. Eberhart, formerly of Rockland Community Church, accepted the 
invitation to serve this church. By January of 1957, this small but en- 
terprising group had pledged $2,907.00 for expenses and $1100.00 for 
Our Christian World Mission. 

In 1958, Mr. Eberhart resigned to accept a call to Washington State. 
Then came Rev. Reinhold R. Klein, a Yankton graduate, who had also 
ministered to the Henderson parish. The next year, Rev. Charles 
Callahan of Mobridge, South Dakota, was the first minister to occupy 
the newly constructed parsonage which commands a magnificent view 
of Pike’s Peak. While this is being written, word of his resignation has 
come to our attention. 

Craig. In 1939 the church at Craig saw the close of one great era and 
the beginning of another. 

The Rev. Archibald C. Best, minister of the Gospel and British 
gentleman, had for eighteen years served this community as pastor of 
the First Congregational Church of Craig. His church members had 
shared their pastor with outlying communities—Great Divide, Fortifica- 
tion, Maybell, Ferndale, Midway, Lloyd. Every child for many miles 
around knew him as a personal friend. 

This year of his retirement, Miss Mary Grubbs, who had worked 
with Mr. Best, as a summer student, was ordained and installed as 
minister of the Craig Church and Mr. Best became Pastor Emeritus. 
Later Miss Grubbs returned to Ohio to finish her seminary work on a 
scholarship. In 1957 Rev. Richard Hoblin from New England, became 
the minister of this rapidly growing church. An Andover-Newton grad- 
uate, he was experienced in working with youth groups. 

This year, 1957, the church celebrated with a-“Victory dinner,” a 
successful financial campaign, attended by 405 people. This was said 
to be the largest church dinner ever held in Craig. Work on a new 
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building went rapidly. Enough wood was salvaged from the old build- 
ing (built in 1901) to make a cross which links the old with the new. 
Local stone was used to face the chancel. 

On August 23, 1961, the congregation held their last service in the 
old church. A recessional hymn closed the fiirst part of the service and 
then, picking up the hymn books and alter accessories, the members 
carried them to their new home where a prayer of benediction closed this 
unforgettable experince. 

Creede. In 1940, Creede began to realize it should be a year-round 
church instead of a tourist-season House of Worship. Mrs. Adele Barry 
was the leader of the Sunday School and Mr. Torrance Jones, graduate 
of Whittier College, preached during his vacations. Later Rev. Harold 
E. Baber came on a twelve months’ basis, which proved a tonic for the 
community. 

In 1955 this church celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. At this time 
Professor William Turner of Adams State College, Alamosa, was 
preaching here every third Sunday, and Mr. and Mrs. Norman Wilkin- 
son were keeping the Sunday School going. The honored guests at the 
anniversary services were Mrs. A. N. Major, Judge and Mrs. Royal 
Irving Fisher, members for fifty years. 

In 1957, Rev. Eugene Van Kranenburgh, became chairman of a 
special committee to raise money to buy a trailer home for Mary 
Grubbs, anticipating her return to Colorado after finishing at Oberlin. 
With her usual enthusiasm for a challenging job, she had agreed to be 
minister six months in Creede and six months in Maybell, mountain 
ranges apart. Her home was what became known fondly as “The Travel- 
ing Parsonage.” Children and adults had contributed to this romantically 
flavored project. 

By 1960, Creede had persuaded Rev. Mary Grubbs that it needed her 
for an all-year pastor and with faith the citizens began building her a 
permanent parsonage. She is “at home” in Creede now and the church 
is growing in numbers and Christian awareness. Just the other day a 
family of tourists stopped at the small museum in the town and found 
an attractive young woman dusting off the historic relics, making the 
place ready for summer visitors. 

“Do you live here?” asked one of the party. 

“Yes, this is my home,” came the reply. 

‘Are you in business here?” curiously. 

“Yes, I’m the minister of the Congregational Church of Creede,” 
was the smiling answer. 

Crested Butte. The church here does not intend to lapse again into 
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another long sleep. Three trustees raised money for repairs while women 
served potluck dinners to the men who did the work. The theatre chairs 
which graced the sanctuary of the Washington Park Church in Denver, 
until its recent reconstruction, have adjusted nicely to the higher altitude, 
9,000 feet. Wrapped in a new coat of paint, the building reflects the 
beauty of the surrounding mountains. At the moment there is no 
minister but the little church radiates faith and hope. 

Berkeley, Denver. Our first hundred years was more than half gone 
before Berkeley Congregational Community Church in north Denver 
was born. From the beginning, it has radiated goodwill toward men, 
prompted by the spiritual wealth of her members. We shall mention 
here only those ministers each of whose first pastorate in Colorado was 
in this church. 

The Rey. Alfred Young came in 1918; he was followed by Rev. 
George T. Nichols whose inspiring sermons are still remembered grate- 
fully. 

This congregation was fortunate in having several young ministers, 
as the church grew toward maturity. Both pastor and members felt the 
spirit of reciprocity and profited by it. There were Rev. George V. 
McClure, Jr.; Rev. Verdette Walters whose steadfast faith none who 
knew him could doubt; Rev. Charles J. Bissey whose concern for youth 
led him back into full-time public school teaching in the Denver area. 

The Rey. Selden C. .Dickinson, Jr., came to this parish in 1943 and 
it was with keen regret that the congregation and much wider circle of 
friends saw him leave after seven years to accept another call in the 
state. Then came Rev. Maurice MacDowell whose deft use of words 
gave power to his thoughts from which grew real sermons of the Gospel. 

The Rev. Robert T. Clark came to the church in 1954. He was born 
in Colorado Springs, grew up in First Congregational Church there 
where his parents were treasured members. After several years in the 
eastern part of the country, he was welcomed home to Colorado and is 
doing great work in Berkeley Church. 

First Plymouth, Denver. First Congregational Church of Denver was 
65 years old when it united with Plymouth and they became one: First 
Plymouth Church. We mention here one pastor from each of these 
churches while they were separate: the Rey. Myron Reed of First 
Church, and Dr. Frank Bayley of Plymouth. Irrelevant bits come to us 
as we write—the time friends offered a gift of a bicycle to Mr. Reed 
who was a horse lover. “No, my friends,” was his reply, “you can’t talk 
to a bicycle.” 
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But Mrs. Irene Titus in her brief history of First Plymouth has some- 
thing to say of both these men: 

Here she quotes Mr. Reed, “We are not worms, nor of the dust; 
we are of most excellent lineage; it is unfortunate that nearly all of the 
theology was written by people who lived under kings.” 

Again quoting Mrs. Titus, “Dr. Bayley’s services had a gracious 
dignity—he was a skillful, inspirational preacher”; in 1911, when 
Plymouth celebrated the twentieth anniversary of his pastorate, Dr. 
Bayley preached the sermon from which Mrs. Titus quotes: 

“Plymouth has never been an institutional church—it has been in- 
spirational.—I believe Plymouth Church has stood for genuineness in 
life, for the essential of Christian faith, hope, love, and service. We 
have tried to keep the light burning and the living God has been in our 
midst.” 

In 1929 the membership of First Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Denver, was about 538. For the first year of union both ministers 
served the parish: Rev. Hugh MacKenzie and Rev. Percy Ladd. As the 
year drew to an end, both ministers by mutual consent resigned. 

The Rev. Vere V. Loper of Wilmette, Illinois, accepted a call to 
this church in 1930. He radiated friendliness—a word taken for itself 
alone is not far away from godliness. Under his leadership, membership 
grew to 1008. Many former members of Third Congregational Church 
and Seventeenth Avenue Community Church, after their doors closed 
in 1936 and 1937, joined this united church. 

Dr. Loper set up a religious education program which has been 
followed with variations by many other churches. The first director of 
this program was Miss Margaret Burnap who was followed by Mrs. 
Berta McClintock who set a challenging standard for others who 
followed. 

Outstanding among such leaders was Mrs. Myra Auten whose un- 
timely death in 1959 was a tragic blow to the whole state. She had 
been planning new endeavors for her church and- La Foret Camps. 
Pat Rothwell (Mrs. Rogert Robbennolt) was welcomed back to the 
First Plymouth fold in 1961 as a Christian Education Advisor for the 
Conference. 

This church was blest in having two sincere ministers with quite 
different talents to offer from 1939 to 1947: Rev. Raymond and Rev. 
Vernon Loescher. 

The Rev. Daniel W. Nicely came to First Plymouth Church from 
South Congregational Church of Concord, New Hampshire, in 1952. 
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A man of genial spirit and direct approach to problems, he led his con- 
gregation into wider fields of creativity. His capable assistant miinister 
was Rey. Alfred Allenby. It was during his regime that this, the largest 
Congregational church in Colorado, left its well-loved home on Lafay- 
ette Street and moved south into a rapidly expanding suburbia. The 
arresting edifice at the corner of Colorado Boulevard and Hampden 
Avenue was dedicated on January 18, 1959. The new memorial organ, 
given by Miss Evelyn Knight in memory of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen Knight, was dedicated on January 25, with an organ recital by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Nicely Seibert, a sister of the minister and organist of 
the First Lutheran Church of Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

In May, 1960, Dr. Nicely resigned to become minister to the First 
Congregational Church of La Grange, Illinois. 

In October of the same year, Dr. Edward Manthei received an in- 
vitation to be the pastor of First Plymouth. He accepted and was wel- 
comed back to Colorado after sixteen years’ absence. The five years he 
had once spent in Colorado Springs had marked him as one of Colo- 
rado’s own. 

Grandview, Denver. It is heartening to see that many of the faithful 
members of Grandview Community Church who welcomed Rev. Willard 
Spence to their pastorate, more than twenty years ago, are still faithful 
to their tasks of Christian service. While appreciating the loyalty of 
the women, Mr. Spence had the happy faculty of handing out important 
jobs for men, too, even to having them prepare dinners on special oc- 
casions. 

Among many worthy happenings during Rev. Emil Pietz’s ministry 
here was a custom for families to come to breakfast in the church fel- 
lowship hall on Sunday mornings, then separate for their various groups 
in Sunday School. A program by the Women’s Fellowship one Christ- 
mas brought recognition, an “Hanukah-Christmas.” This included “The 
Festival of Lights” with both Jewish and Christian women participating. 

In 1958, Mr. Pietz resigned to work full-time in the rehabilitation 
programs of correctional institutions of the state. During his pastorate 
at Grandview, he had done part time work at the Boy’s Reformatory in 
Golden. 

The Rev. Roy Nygren, graduate of Yale Divinity School in 1959, the 
next year was installed as pastor of Grandview Community Church. 
Colorado greeted him cordially since they remembered his work in the 
San Miguel Parish during one recent year. It was fitting that Rev. James 
A. Bull with whom he had worked in that parish, preached the in- 
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stallation sermon and that one of his former teachers, Rev. LeRoy Allen, 
gave the installing prayer. 

The Kirk of Bonnie Brae, Denver. In 1954, the ground breaking for 
the second unit of this church was a long-anticipated milestone in its 
steady growth. 

In 1960, Rev. Eugene Van Krannenburgh resigned to go to Country- 
side Congregational Church, Omaha, Nebraska. He had seen his loyal 
congregation through nine years of spiritual building and through three 
material building campaigns. The membership was nearly 700. 

It has been said and repeated often that “The Kirk” is a strong out- 
post for the total mission of the Church and in all ways has become one 
of the strongest and healthiest of our churches in Colorado. 

The Rev. Donald Ward in 1960 accepted the call to this Denver 
church. For several years, Mr. Ward was a radio and television execu- 
tive in Evanston, Illinois. He resigned this position to pursue his 
preparation for the ministry at Chicago Theological Seminary. He is 
deeply committed to his calling and brings to Bonnie Brae a wide ex- 
perience in the business world and in the city church. 

Ohio Avenue Congregational Church, Denver. After eleven years of 
valuable service to this church, Rev. Henry G. Dietz resigned in June, 
1936. It was with deep regret by the church people of Denver that 
they saw the Dietz family leave the state; their services were many and 
are still remembered gratefully. In 1938 the church celebrated its 
thirty-fifth anniversary and had the privilege of hearing the sermon 
preached that day by the first minister to have served it, Rev. N. O. 
Bartholomew. Rev. S. T. McKinney had followed Mr. Dietz for two 
fruitful years, then came Rev. John W. Berg for three years during which 
time major repairs were made on the church building. 

The Rev. W. Carl Rarick became the minister on April 4, 1943, and 
served faithfully until 1950. In these years many improvements were 
made on the property, both church and parsonage. Mr. Rarick led this 
congregation through the first lively but peaceful discussion of the 
proposed merger of Congregational churches with the E. and R. Church. 

From 1950 to 1954, Rev. Charles Pobanz served Ohio Avenue 
Church with unabated devotion. 

The Rev. Leslie L. McCue, the present minister, came in June, 1954. 
He is a former chaplain for the Armed Forces and has a keen under- 
standing of present-day problems. 

In the sanctuary today hang two panels: “The Good Shepherd” and 
“Christ in the Garden of Gethsemene.” These were embroidered in 
appropriate colors by women of the Priscilla Sunday School Class who 
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worked meticulously for nearly three years on this significant decor for 
their place of worship. 

The oldest in membership of the present congregation of this church 
are: Miss Norma Bozett, Mrs. Blanche M. Larkin and Mrs. W. P. 
Quarterman. 

Park Hill, Denver. The Rev. David Colwell resigned from this pas- 
torate in 1959 to become minister of the First Congregational Church of 
Washington, D.C. The Associate Minister, Rev. Henry Applewhite, 
became the interim pastor until the arrival of Rev. Richard B. Kozelka. 

Mr. Kozelka is a graduate of Yale Divinity School and had served 
with distinction a church in Sparta, Wisconsin. 

Park Hill Congregational Church keeps up its high standard of Our 
Christian World Mission, its leadership in integration and its state-wide 
responsibility. 

Pilgrim, Denver. Pilgrim Congregational Church has been long a land- 

mark in a part of north Denver which most needed its ministrations. The 
present pastor, Rev. William J. Kent, has been a good shepherd to a 
faithful flock. In 1958 the church celebrated its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. Many of the former members and ministers were remembered 
with words of affection. Also, on this natal day, the members showed 
their appreciation of the present pastor by naming the room just off the 
chapel “The Kent Center.” 
. ‘Seventh Avenue, Denver. The Rev. Leon Moore served this Con- 
gregational church longer than any of the ministers who have called its 
parsonage “home.” Some years after his first regime here, he was called 
back, in 1925, to minister to them in a newer building on another site, 
which he did until his retirement. 

In 1955 this church reached self-support. Rev. Lyle Schossow was 
the minister at this time; under his leadership it grew “in wisdom and 
stature.” 

Mr. James L. Parker became a student pastor here while finishing his 
seminary work at Iliff School of Theology and during this time, in 1958, 
a new addition to the building was dedicated and named Mulder Hall 
in honor of Mr. Klaus Mulder, a well-loved layman of long membership. 
Upon his graduation from Iliff, Rev. Mr. Parker was ordained and con- 
tinued as full-time pastor until his resignatioin to accept the church at 
Montrose, Colorado. 

In September, 1960, Rev. Wayne E. Reid accepted an invitation to 
become pastor of the Seventh Avenue Congregational Church, Denver. 
The church continues to thrive under his leadership, filling a real need 
in west Denver at the corner of Seventh Avenue and King Street. 
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Sixth Avenue, Denver. In 1954, the women of the Sixth Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, Denver, sponsored a program in which they honored 
those women who had belonged to the church forty or more years. Mrs. 
Grace B. Working recalled the opening service of the church when she 
was organist in 1888. Mrs. Edwin Ford wrote in honor of the church 
women: 


‘Dear God, we thank Thee for the hands that build 
our church, 
And tools they hold—a needle, thread, a pan and 
paring knife, : 
An open book, a color crayon, another hand held fast— 
The tools that fit a woman’s hand—and build a new 
life.” 


There have been good men and great men who served this church 
in its colorful history. One wishes he might have time to let you know 
them in more friendly fashion. Rev. Ivan Welty was pastor here for 
eight years while church members and pastor grew close together and 
the Christian influence of such a congregation spread to many parts of 
Denver. In 1956, Mr. Welty accepted a charge in Maine where he 
would have more time to pursue his other important vocation: writing 
children’s books and shorter material for many church publications. 

The Rev. Jeffrey D. Hoy came to Sixth Avenue Community Church 
in September, 1956. Well-known over the state while serving the 
Pueblo church, for his wide range of Christian responsibilities outside 
as well as inside the church, he was welcomed by the Denver citizenry. 
In Human Relations he had won the American Democratic Legacy 
Award. In Denver he continues his work in the “wider parish.” 

In 1959, the membership of Sixth Avenue happily celebrated the 
“burning of the mortgage” of $36,500.00. There were twenty-two 
members present who were there in 1926 when this mortgage was 
taken on. 

Washington Park, Denver. The correct name now is The Congrega- 
tional Church of Washington Park, Denver. This recent change was 
made because it kept getting itself mixed up with the Washington Park 
Community (Methodist) Church. 

When Dr. Rogers resigned in 1948, his request was accepted with 
evident reluctance and deep appreciation for his twenty-three years of 
dedicated service. He is now Pastor Emeritus of the church. 

Until another minister could be found to fill the pulpit of the Con- 
gregational Church of Washington Park, Dr. A. D. Thibodeau, retired 
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Methodist and Congregational minister, became the interim pastor. So 
thoroughly did he link himself with the problems of this expanding con- 
gregation, that he gave generous financial aid toward the parsonage 
which must be purchased for a permanent minister. Dr. Thibodeau is 
still an esteemed member of this church. 

The Rey. Lincoln Y. Reed, of Boston, came to the Washington Park 
Church in 1949. A graduate of Chicago Theological Seminary, he was 
ordained and installed in this church and attacked this, his first full-time 
pastorate, with vision and vigor that was translated into accomplishment. 

During Mr. Reed’s ten years of service, an educational wing was added 
and the sanctuary enlarged and remodeled. 

Recently the Colorado Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects presented this church with a “First Honor Award” as an example of 
giving religious significance to the building of another era without 
essentially changing the original structure. 

During Lincoln Reed’s tenure in this church, several of the young 
men closely associated with him have chosen the Christian ministry as 
their life work. 

Mr. Reed resigned in 1958 to become minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Bellevue, Washington. 

During the interim after Rev. Lincoln Reed left, Dr. Charles Milligan 
filled the pulpit regularly. He and his family were already active mem- 
bers of the church. 

The Rev. Bruce MacKenzie began his ministry here on April 10, 
1960. His family was the first to occupy the newly acquired parsonage 
at 637 Vine Street. Before coming to Denver, Mr. MacKenzie had been 
minister to youth for the Congregational Conference of Northern Cali- 
fornia. Colorado people understand why California was reluctant to lose 
him. 

On May 14, 1961, Mr. MacKenzie presided at an impressively “differ- 
ent” service. Mr. Steven Ensner, Moderator of the Church, was leaving 
the next day for Lahore, Pakistan, to work with an engineering company. 
Dr. Inglis gave the unforgettable message and the whole family was 
“commissioned lay missionaries” to our foreign friends. 

Miss Elizabeth Clark, loved by Sunday School people all over the 
state, is serving both Washington Park and the Kirk as Christian Educa- 
tion Director. 

Eastlake. The Rev. L. Dewey Cayton accepted a call to the Eastlake 
Congregational Church in 1953, coming from Grace Church, Denver, of 
the United Brethren denomination. He served wisely this rural com- 
munity which was rapidly becoming a lively “suburbia.” 
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The Rev. Harold Rarick followed Mr. Cayton in 1957. In one of 
his first Sunday morning services, there graced his pulpit an Indonesian, 
an African, a Hollander and a Japanese, all American citizens. This 
was typical of the kind of brotherhood this church lives. 

In 1959 the congregation broke ground for a new edifice. In 1961 
a set of chimes was dedicated in memory of Mr. John P. Green, a long- 
time and faithful member. The membership has increased under Mr. 
Rarick until two morning services are necessary. 

Eaton. In 1947, during the able ministry of Rev. Roger Green, the 
Congregational Church of Eaton celebrated its sixtieth anniversary with 
the added pleasure of dedicating a pipe organ. The organ was presented 
by Mrs. Theodore C. Bates, honoring the Pastor Emeritus, Dr. S. C. 
Dickinson, Sr., for “his life time of sustained interest in the Eaton 
Church.” 

On this occasion, too, a panel was dedicated to Mrs. S. J. Wills, an 
early worker in the church; her son’s family continue in her footsteps. 
Dr. Dickinson preached the sermon on this aniversary day and his son, 
Rev. Selden C. Dickinson, Jr., made a brief talk on “A Son of the 
Parsonage.” He was the only child born in the fifty-five year old par- 
sonage. 

Following Mr. Green’s tenure, came Rev. Jefferson H. Smith, Rev. 
Kenneth B. Wyatt and presently, Rev. Lester Kennedy. 

“Fach minister left the imprint of his pastorate upon the life of the 
church,” said Mrs. Bessie Carlson. During the pastorates of the Messrs 
Smith and Wyatt, the educational building was planned and completed. 
Mr. Kennedy, formerly of Collbran, serves with his recognized aware- 
ness of problems of church and individuals. 

Fairview. This small church on a hill commanding a magnificent view 
of the Rocky Mountains has not always been a Congregational church. 
This was brought to light in the January, 1955, issue of The Colorado 
Pilgrim which announced the death of Mrs. Horace Mann. 

Mrs. Mann, of Rifle, Colorado, passed away in November, 1954. 
She had come from Albany, New York, with her husband, Rev. Horace 
Mann, when he became the minister of the Christian Church of Rifle. 
(This is not the Disciples of Christ denomination but a small church 
body founded in the southeastern part of the United States; later it 
affiliated with the Congregationalists. ) 

When ex-president, Theordore Roosevelt, came on a hunting trip to 
Colorado, he stopped in Rifle to see his old friends of New York State, 
the Manns. News of his arrival spread and he was urged to “preach” at 
this new-born Christian Church at Divide Creek; services were then 
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being held in the nearby-schoolhouse. Happily Mr. Roosevelt accepted 
the invitation and 1400 people came to hear him, many, of course, hav- 
ing to stand outside the building—but apparently all heard him clearly. 

A stained-glass window was installed later in the Rifle church in mem- 
ory of this former president. At the present time, it is The First Presby- 
terian Church of Rifle. Meanwhile “Divide Creek Church” became the 
“Raven Church” and now it is “Fairview Congregational Church,” part 
of the Garfield Tri-Parish, the other two being those in Silt and New- 
castle. 

Flagler. The Rev. Philip W. Pennington came to Flagler in 1950. Dur- 
ing his first year the church’s giving to Our Christian World Mission 
equaled what it had been during the preceding five-year period. Mr. 
Pennington once remarked, “Dr. John C. Straub has been behind every 
forward move in the church and community.” The year Mr. Pennington 
left to minister to a church in Granville, Illinois, the congregation had 
made plans to build a new parish house and educational wing. 

Mr. Pennington had served the state Conference in many ways, not 
the least of which was filling the position of Moderator of the Congre- 
gational Conference of Colorado. 

In 1955, Rev. Stephen Matheny became the pastor at Flagler. Mr. 
Matheny encouraged this congregation to discuss searchingly the coming 
issue on whether to vote for or against “the merger” and for a short 
while, the members had prayerfully decided on a negative stand but they 
ultimately have become a valuable member of “The United Church of 
Christ. 

In September, 1959, Rev. Don Meek was ordained in this church and 
became its pastor for a short period. The church has grown in numbers 
and community service, keeping up its reputation of thirty years. 

Fort Collins Congregational Unitarian Church. Recently Rev. Robert 
M. Bowman accepted the call to be pastor of this church which for 
twenty years had appreciated the untiring ministry of Rev. Harold 
Wright. Mr. Bowman comes from the Universalist Congregational 
Church of Avon, Illinois. He is past president of the National Universal- 
ist Ministers’ Association and has recently been received into the Illinois 
Association as a fully accredited Congregational minister. He is a gradu- 
ate of Meadsville Theological School in Chicago. 

Grand Junction. In 1955 the members of this, the First Congre- 
gational Church of Grand Junction, sold the old building and moved 
its pipe organ to the Social Hall of the new building; to be installed in 
the sanctuary upon its completion which happened the next year. 

The Rev. William Meyer, the minister, has introduced into this 
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church a now-and-then Sunday service when his sermon is brief enough 
for the congregation “to talk back” to him; the people in the pews ask 
the questions or make comments and the minister replies. Some mem- 
bers recommend this to other churches—just now and then, remember. 
As we write this, word comes that Mr. Meyer has resigned. His work 
with young people has been noted throughout the state. 

In 1960, Rev. Arthur Talbert accepted a call to be the Associate Min- 
ister of this church. He is a graduate of Chicago Theology Seminary and 
was one of the students on an archiological expendition to the old Bible 
City of Shechem. 

As this is being written, the Christian Education School building of 
this church is under construction. 

Greeley. This, the sixth Congregational church established in Colora- 
do, is Park Congregational Church of Greeley. Rev. F. G. Estabrook, 
the revered “church bookstore man” served his first pastorate here. 

Dr. Alfred Swan was the minister of Park Church from 1927 to 1930. 
His was a social gospel without which, according to John Wesley, there 
is no Christianity. He left Greeley to minister to the University Church, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Rey. Charles M. Houser, a young bachelor on arrival but a benedict 
on leaving, stayed a short but sincerely helpful time. He and Mrs. 
Houser left many lasting friends in the community. Dr. Irvine P. Inglis, 
came to the pastorate of Park Church in 1934. During his stay in 
Greeley, the church celebrated its sixty-fifth anniversary. The congre- 
gation and school grew steadily and what is now known as “the Inglis 
addition” is the result of his careful planning with the cooperative 
church members. 

“As these retire let others come,” was what one revered old Metho- 
dist minister used to say as his communicants retired from their po- 
sitions at the chancel rail. This must have been the prayer of the 
Greeley church as they saw one gifted young minister after another 
leave for larger fields. But they kept on calling the young men. 

This time it was Rev. C. Fosberg Hughes; he had a vision and the 
ability to bring it into reality. Rev. Joseph C. Cleveland was pastor 
here from 1942 to 1947 and during this time the church celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. Mr. Cleveland wrote the foreword to a book- 
let apropos the occasion, published at this time. 

We quote: “To the ten living pastors who have ministered here we 
owe a debt of gratitude. May we, too, turn our faces to the wind and 
cast our hands full of seed on high. Let memory and hope be the twin 
incentives to the thousand members of the Park Church family, to 
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build for righteousness,.making strong old dreams lest this our world 
lose heart.” 

The Rev. Wilbur Simmons came in 1947. His was one of the longest 
pastorates thus far. It was with genuine regret that the church, college 
and state saw this talented family leave to answer a call from the Pioneer 
First Congregational Church, Sacramento, California. 

The Rev. Elizabeth McGuffie, Minister of Christian Education here, 
remained to help the church through the period before an interim 
minister came. Dr. Frank E. Carlson soon came to fill that need. 

The Rev. Frederick W. Hyslop from La Crosse, Wisconsin, minister 
of the First Congregational Church there since 1914, came to Park 
Church in April, 1956. The first outstanding occasion after his initial 
sermon, was the dedication of the new building on Sunday, September 
30. The ceremonies continued throughout the month of October. 

During this month the former pastor, Dr. Cleveland, participated at 
one service and the building committee, Messrs Warren Monfort, Wil- 
liam D. Farr and Dr. William R. Ross were honored at a special meet- 
ing. The dedication of the Farr Chapel was one of the signficant events 
of the month. 

Miss Pauline Bloomer is Director of Christian Education of Park 
Church. She was formerly head of Schauffler College of Religion, Edu- 
cation and Social Work; this is now the Schauffler Division of the Grad- 
uate School of Theology at Oberlin. 

Green Mountain Falls. In 1955, Rev. Melvin Dorsett accepted a call 
to this “summer resort” town for one year, during which time the con- 
gregation realized a permanent pastor was needed for the growing 
church. 

This fine old building was erected in 1899 and has recently been 
named, most fittingly, “The Church in the Wildwood.” It serves all the 
Ute Pass area from Cascade to Woodlawn Park. 

In 1957, Rev. Conard Pyle came as pastor to this church from his 
significant work at Walsenburg. Remodeling has been done under di- 
rection of a local architect, Mr. Ed Tillman. In 1960, the Pyle family 
moved into a new parsonage, and the closely-knit mountain community 
is happy in its spiritual and material growth. 

Mrs. J. G. Morrow, historian, says, ‘““The Ladies’ Guiild, the longest- 
lived social organization in town, was formed in November, 1923, for 
the object of ‘the promotion of the spiritual, social and financial in- 
terest in this church’.” Women outside of the church were welcome 
members. In fact, Mrs. Morrow says, “Every Protestant church the 
average man can name is represented here.” 
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Hayden. The Rev. W. S. Stevenson came to this church in 1940. Hav- 
ing been a newspaper man once (and once in the blood, they say, the 
ink never is out) he found time to edit a paper while doing a significant 
parish work. The combination was salutary. 

For a short time Rev. Walter F. Frey, a Lutheran, ministered to 
this church but returned to his own denomination. Then Rev. Leslie 
McCue consented to preach on a part time basis until a permanent man 
might be found. Followed Rev. Rufus Ward Miller and Rev. Richard 
Bingham who received his ordination here, serving as pas oe until the 
coming of Rev. Walter Stark in 1960. 

Mr. Stark is from Belvidere, Tennessee, and received his ministerial 
education from Berea College and Crozier Seminary, specializing in 
“town and country” ways and means. 

Henderson. The Rev. Homer VanLoon from 1934 to 1950, a lay 
preacher, was the leader of this congregation. He is remembered as 
particularly good with the youth. 

Mr. Earl Bethurum, a layman, did a splendid service here for five 
years, resigning January 1, 1957. Mr. Reinhold R. Klein, a student at 
the University of Colorado, kindly acted as preacher and after his 
graduation filled the pulpit adequately until he was called to the church 
in the Black Forest. 

The Rev. LeRoy Allen, formerly the Assistant Superintendent of the 
Colorado Congregational Conference, accepted the call to the Hender- 
son Congregational Church in 1958. The membership is steadily in- 
creasing and the Pilgrim Fellowship is cooperating with the state-wide 
organization much to the benefit of all concerned. On January 8, 1961, 
a new chapel and educational building were dedicated. 

Hot Sulphur Springs. In 1953 Rev. Donald Gibson accepted a call to 
serve both the church at Hot Sulphur Springs and at Kremmling (since 
then Kremmling has withdrawn from the Conference). Mr. Gibson’s 
many friends remember him gratefully. Repeatedly when the pulpit was 
empty, Rev. Harold Jones, of the Juvenile Court, Denver, made trips 
over the mountains to preach to these appreciative people. 

In 1955, Rev. L. Dewey Cayton, formerly of Eastlake, accepted the 
call to minister to this community. He was followed, in 1957, by Rev. 
Kenneth G. Post, who hails from the Conservative Baptist persuasion. 
He is here presently, continuing to lead his people “into a closer walk 
with God.” 

Lakewood Community Church. In 1959, Rev. Martin Murray resigned 
from this church which he and his early members had made into one of 
the strong churches of Colorado. During their first six years they had 
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come to self-support and their Our Christian World Mission giving was 
ten percent and rising. 

In June, 1959, Rev. Bradley Brehmer of Columbus, Montana, came 
to the Lakewood Church. He had helped found two churches in Mon- 
tana and is especially interested in the general Christian Education; he 
has a gift of meeting youth with sympathetic understanding of individual 
problems. 

Littleton. On May 11, 1961, immediately after the morning church 
service, the congregation left the school house, their temporary house 
of worship, and with spades and shovels, proceeded to the site where 
the Faith Congregational Church of Littleton will soon stand, looking 
toward the hills. 

The spoken word and prayer came from Rev. Gordon Blunt, the 
Pastor; Mr. Frank Taylor, the Moderator, and Rev. Gene McCornack, 
Assistant Superintendent of the Conference. Mr. Blunt lifted the brief 
service to the high spiritual level needed to make a lasting impact on each 
person present, before the actual “ground breaking” ended this history- 
making event. 

Longmont. With genuine feelings of loss the First Congregational 
Church of Longmont saw the departure of Rev. Richard Wagner and 
Mrs. Wagner in 1945. Both had been exceptionally good for the youth 
of the church and the state-wide P-F’ers. 

The Rev. Andrew Craig followed Mr. Wagner and now for the first 
time in many years the church bells began ringing again. Once long 
ago the nearby hospital had objected to patients’ being waked up on 
Sunday morning but either the hospital authorities had changed their 
minds or the hospital had changed its authorities; no more requests 
were made to silence the voice of the church calling its members to 
worship. 

The dynamic Rev. Robert Bench came to this pastorate in 1955. 
During his ministry the church increased greatly in membership and 
Our Christian World Mission giving went up fifty percent. The congre- 
gation had also begun plans for a new building when Mr. Bench re- 
signed to accept a call he felt should be answered in the affirmative. 

The Rey. Gayle Strickler and family from Des Moines have come 
now to First Church, Longmont. They are making friends and the 
church is assured that Mr. Strickler is the minister it needs. 

The recent death of Miss Gladys Hubbard saddened her many friends. 
She had been this church’s librarian, building up a valuable lot of good 
books for every one. She had written a brief history of the church on 
the occasion of its seventy-fifth anniversary. We are indebted to Miss 
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Hubbard and Mrs. Seletha Brown for some of the foregoing material. 

Lyons. Dr. William O. Rogers, after his retirement from nearly a 
quarter of a century in service to the Washington Park Congregational 
Church, Denver, spent several years of friendly pastoring of this church. 

In 1958, “The Old Stone Church”—First Congregational Church 
of Lyons, welcomed back for a short ministry, Rev. D. I. Ham- 
mond, who had been the shepherd of this flock many years before. Then 
Mr. Ronald Brown did interim duty as he had done well in other 
parishes of the state. In 1959, the congregation dedicated fifty new 
hymnals, a gift from the estate of Miss Nora Sincle, long a faithful 
member. The Women’s Fellowship bought fifty new chairs for Rogers 
Hall the same year. 

The Rey. Francis Schmuck of Akron, Ohio, an E. and R. minister, 
accepted a call to this church in 1960. 

Manitou Springs. The Rev. Ivan Welty came to this parish in 1944 
from eleven years’ ministry in Lebanon, Missouri. The church prospered 
in the way churches should, radiating the Christ way of life throughout 
the community and with near dismay the congregation saw the Weltys 
leave for a Denver charge. 

This church celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary in 1953 during 
the pastorate of Rev. Ray Steakley. He resigned in 1959 to accept a 
call to Plymouth Congregational Church in Moline, Illinois. One of 
the members of his church remembers that “his fine sense of humor 
was always a delight.” 

Recently the Colorado Springs Free Press honored the Manitou 
Springs Congregational Church as “the church of the week.” 

The Rev. Clifford D. Lewis has recently accepted a call to this 
church. 

Marble. ‘This church which, under the leadership of Rev. James A. 
Walton, had done such an outstanding community service, was’ com- 
pelled to close when the quarries ceased to operate and the workers 
moved away. Recently the old town has attracted a number of summer 
residents. Sensing the need for religious activity, two young ladies, the 
Misses Laudermilk, began to hold religious services. 

The response was prompt and cordial. Looking to the future, a re- 
quest for a summer minister was made to the Colorado Congregational 
Conference. George Drake, a Rhodes scholar and a student at Chicago 
Theological Seminary, responded to the call and has carried on a 
splendid work during the summers of 1960 and 1961. The people are 
enthused and are planning to build a community church building. 

Maybell. Rev. Mary Grubbs was no stranger to Maybell when her 
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“traveling parsonage” .began making its six-months-a-year sojourn 
here. She had gladly inherited Mr. Best’s custom of going there to 
preach as time and weather permitted, while she was in Craig. 

Reluctantly the church members here released her to spend all her 
time in Creede and at once they began looking around for a permanent 
minister of their own. They were fortunate in obtaining the services of 
Miss Ella Beyer who had been Christian Education Director in several 
churches in the state. Maybell, though a rural community, has a cos- 
mopolitan flavor; there are Mormons, Roman Catholics, Episcopalians 
and Protestants here. 

Mayflower, Englewood. The Rev. Robert Rasche and Rev. Burdette 
Walters remember Mayflower as the church in which they were ordain- 
ed as they began their pastorates here. Both of these men contributed 
much to the Conference as well as to this church during their respective 
stays in Colorado. 

Rev. Ray Steakley came to Mayflower Congregational Church in 
1939 and stayed seven and a half years, longer than any minister at that 
time. During this time, he ministered, also, to the residents of the 
Federal Correctional Institution as a chaplain. 

Upon his resignation, Mr. Steakley said, “Whatever has been accom- 
plished in the past few years, or years past, is not to the credit of the 
minister nor any one person, but is the result of many, many persons 
working together with faith in God and in His Son, knowing that if we 
do our part, God will give the increase.” 

In 1957, Rev. Hubert Underhill came from Rockland Community 
Church in answer to a call to Mayflower. His family was the first to 
occupy the new parsonage at 4031 South Delaware, Englewood. Upon 
his resignation in 1961, Dr. Charles Milligan began filling the pulpit as 
interim pastor. He continues at this time. 

Montrose. In 1954, Rev. Seldon C. Dickinson, Jr., resigned from this 
church to accept the position of Minister of Education at First Con- 
gregational Church, Lincoln, Nebraska. Until a new minister could be 
obtained, Mr. Ronald Brown, a local high school teacher, filled the 
pulpit with efficacy. 

In 1955, the Union Congregational Church of Montrose called Rey. 
David Choate from Superior, Wyoming. Mr. Choate adequately filled 
this position for five years, while the church grew steadily in all de- 
partments. 

The remodeling of the sanctuary has been an inspiration to the mem- 
bers; other improvements of the church property have enriched the value 
of working together in a common cause. 
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Mr. Choate resigned here to go to the First Congregational Church 
of Boise, Idaho. 

The Rev. James L. Parker has recently accepted the call to become 
the pastor of the Montrose Church, coming from the Seventh Avenue 
Congregational Church, Denver. 

Newcastle-Silt. These two Congregational churches have worked 
closely together in the Garfield tri-parish which includes the Fairview 
Church. In 1940, for the first time in several years, eight new members 
were added to the Silt church. Rev. Foster M. Beck had come the year 
before and during his valuable stay in the parish both churches increased 
in membership and Christian outreach. 

The tri-parish continued to increase its influence throughout the wide 
area as each pastor gave freely of his peculiar gift. One summer, Rev. 
Fred Champion came with his wife and held a memorable camp for 
the young people in beautiful Canon Creek, seven miles from New- 
castle. At summer’s end, he returned to Maine to complete his seminary 
work. 

The Rev. Walter Scott had prepared himself particularly for the 
“country church” and it was evident as soon as he came to the parsonage 
in Silt with his like-minded wife, that things would be happening in the 
parish. The Scotts endeared themselves to the whole community and 
were active in the La Foret camps where their influence on P-F’ers was 
marked and lasting. In 1955, Mr. Scott resigned to accept a call in 
Michigan. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Cowden of Silt had lost a son in the second 
World War, James A., who had given thought to entering the ministry. 
In 1957, the parents started a scholarship fund to be extended to the 
Colorado Conference to be offered worthy young men who needed 
financial aid to reach their goals in college. 

Following Mr. Scott, Rev. Paul Krezenstein spent four years serving 
this parish. In this time, with the help of Mr. Dick Elliott, the Garfield 
County Agricultural Agent, the pastor took the lead in helping the parish 
start two small businesses. A Silt-Newcastle Development operation 
developed. 

In 1959, the Silt Congregational Church celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary. This year Mr. Kreuzenstein had to drop the work at New- 
castle to finish his seminary training at Iliff School of Theology but he 
continued at Silt until 1961 when, having graduated, he accepted a call 
to the Congregational Church in Challis, Idaho. By this time the New- 
castle Church had a beautiful new building and the Silt Church had a 
two-apartment house. Now, in 1961, Dr. Walter K. Klein, having re- 
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tired from his Cleveland E. and R. Church, has come with his wife to 
serve the Garfield Tri-parish. 

Redvale-Paradox-Nucla. Until recently these three Congregational 
Churches comprised the San Miguel Parish. Now they are the big 
sisters of Naturita and Urivan, mentioned earlier. 

In 1956, while Rev. James Bull was shepherding the parish, Redvale 
dedicated a new edifice. In 1961, this church was fifty years old. 

In 1951, Rev. Virgil Selix came to San Miguel and left a permanent 
influence. 

The next year Mr. Steve Swain, Sr., of Paradox, donated land for a 
building, logs were donated by the U.S. Forest Service, Mr. John 
Couroud cut and hauled them and the Proctor sawmill squared them. 
Members of the church poured the cement walls for the basement and 
for the first time this much alive church had a home; the Grand Junction 
Church had given this group a bell long ago but not until now had its 
voice called the people to worship. 

The San Miguel Messenger said, “With the undaunted enthusiasm 
and sacrificial labor of John Colomobo, Henry and John Couroud and 
Pastor Selix, the church was built.” 

The Rev. Philip Pennington had been the pastor of these churches 
when the Nucla congregation built a new parish house and parsonage. 

Mr. Bull resigned as minister of this steadily growing parish in 1960 
to accept a call to West Congregational Church, Phoenix, Arizona. The 
San Miguel Parish is now in the capable leadership of Rev. Homer 
Milford and Rev. Stacy Richards. 

Pueblo, First Congregational Church. In 1888 the congregation was of 
a size and determination to have a new building. Selling the old one, 
the members agreed on buying the lots where the church now stands. 
The building was completed the next year, a copy of an old English 
church with a fire-place for heating the sanctuary, and Tiffany windows. 
This church was one of the first Congregational churches in the state 
to reach complete self-support. In 1904, Rev. Arthur E. Holt’s ordina- 
tion was the first in Colorado for this denomination. Mr. Holt was in- 
stalled as the pastor. He is remembered well as Dr. Holt who founded 
the Committee for Christian Social Action. 

When Rey. Robert Lee Dutton was the minister, he instrumented the 
union of First Church with Minniqua. 

The Rev. Jeffrey D. Hoy accepted a call to First Congregational 
Church of Pueblo in 1949, and during his stay the church celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. On this occasion, Mr. Hoy wrote in the an- 
niversary booklet, “As we express appreciation of the founders and 
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their unnamed successors through the years, we would include also the 
aid of the General Council of Congregational Churches and the untiring 
support of the Colorado Congregational Conference.” 

In September, 1956, Mr. Hoy resigned to accept a Denver pastorate. 
In one month the church welcomed another experienced minister, Rev. 
William Wayne Allen, who had served the church at Wiggins with 
distinction. 

Silverton. “The highest Congregational Church in the World”—that is 
what is said of this loyal group who from one generation to another has 
kept the candle of Christendom burning since 1876. To Miss Sarah 
Waddington, librarian of Silverton and long-time member of this church, 
we owe our gratitude for bringing us up to date on Silverton. Rev. 
Arthur Horton, pastor in 1929 also has compiled a narrative which has 
been helpful. 

The Rev. George Eaves, graduate of Bristol University, England, just 
out of seminary, came to Silverton and served this church for almost 
four years, 1899 to 1903. He introduced “children’s sermons” into the 
morning worship service. 

During the regime of Rev. Maxwell E. Burke, of Presbyterian extrac- 
tion, in 1953, the Shenandoah Dines Mine and Mill closed. This had 
been the chief means of support for all of San Juan County. However, 
the church members never wavered in their efforts to serve the area, the 
only Protestant church in the county. 

In 1959 there were ninety-six children in the Sunday School and 
twenty-eight active members of the church. 

The Rev. Marvin R. Hudson is the present pastor. 

Lately tourists have discovered this town as a “land of yesterday,” 
retaining the pioneer atmosphere of the early days. U. S. Highway 550, 
the only passage through this rugged but spectacularly scenic region, has 
been surfaced recently, inviting the more timid plains’ folk to travel on 
it. The last narrow gauge passenger train in the United States runs 
through this region only in the summer months. 

Walsenburg. On May 29, 1956, Rev. Conrad Pyle was ordained at the 
Walsenburg Congregational Church, where he had been serving as stu- 
dent pastor while attending iff School of Theology in Denver. Dr. 
Harvey Pothoff, professor at Lliff, preached the sermon on “The Living 
Church of the Living God.” 

In 1958, a new parsonage was purchased and has been occupied by 
the family of Rev. H. H. Linderman who is now, in 1961, closing his 
third year of exceptional history. He celebrated his eightieth birthday 
this year by offering his resignation to the church. 
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Wheatridge. The Wheatridge Congregational Church is serving one of 
the fastest growing suburbs of Denver, under the able leadership of Rev. 
William Davis. The church’s historian, Mrs. C. K. Shedd, reports, “Two 
Sunday morning services were instituted in 1957. The Sunday School 
had overflowed its accommodations and the trustees purchased the resi- 
dent property adjacent to the church and adapted it for addional Re- 
ligious Education facilities.” 

Early in 1961, a successful financial campaign made it possible to 
begin work on a second unit, including more educational space and a 
large sanctuary. 

Wiggins. ““Where there is no vision the people perish.” This has been 
a guiding principle of the people of the Wiggins Community (Congre- 
gational) Church. 

While still a young and small church, these members welcomed ten 
displaced German families into their fellowship. This has added to the 
spiritual power of the community. 

In 1951, Rev. Wayne Allen came to serve this church in time for his 
family to be the first occupants of the parsonage, bought from the 
Methodists, along with the church edifice. This was in 1951, but by 
1957, the congregation was moving into its new sanctuary, ready for 
the dedication service on March 31. 

The Rev. Martin Murray was the capable pastor to follow Mr. Allen. 

Colorado Congregationalism has made substantial progress during its 
first century, and finds itself ready for still larger service in its second 
century. In spite of obstacles, men and women courageously forged 
ahead and established strong churches and an efficient State Con- 
ference. Not everything undertaken was successful; there were many 
failures; there were over 100 churches that did not survive to the end 
of the century, but no one can estimate the good they accomplished in 
the lives of men and women and youth while they were active. 

Early day ministers in Colorado were earnest in their belief that 
wherever there were people the Gospel should be preached even when 
neither man nor money was available for the church. 

Tremendous changes have taken place in the life of our churches, as 
well as in the economic and social conditions among people generally. 
As the log hut gave way to more comfortable ways of living, increased 
wealth made possible church improved edifices and some concepts in 
religion gave way to more liberal views. Along with comforts and con- 
veniences in the home came also improved means of transportation and 
communication and rising standards of culture and education. 

It is significant that the East had a strong influence on the religious 
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life of Colorado. Not only was the Home Missionary Society exceed- 
ingly helpful in establishing churches and providing missionary leader- 
ship, but churches in the East had prepared men and women for service 
in Colorado. 

Worthy of note is the influence of Andover Theological Seminary 
on our early church history. The first five regular preachers in our 
churches in Colorado were Andover men, and over twenty-five of the 
ministers of the first half century were Andover graduates. 

The most significant development in Colorado Congregational 
churches during the second half of the first century was the emphasis on 
the social Gospel. Following the lead of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, and Colorado’s own Rev. Arthur Holt, 
Colorado Congregational churches have subscribed to the Social Creed 
of the churches. They have stood for equal rights and complete justice 
for all men, regardless of station in life. In so doing the churches have 
exercised a tremendous influence on public opinion in the state. At the 
same time, it is recognized that the social Gospel does not embrace all 
of the Christian message. The Gospel of love, redemption and brother- 
hood is still the central theme of the Christian way of life. 

People were attracted to our Congregational fellowship in the early 
years both because of its form of government and its evangelistic zeal. 
Ministers of advanced religious thought without fear, without doubt, 
and with earnestness proclaimed a constructive gospel of the realities of 
Christ and of God. No fear of what new discoveries in science or philos- 
ophy could do restrained them. 

Such a program of Evangelism is needed in this nuclear age as much 
as it was in more simple and less dangerous times. We rejoice to record 
that a new emphasis on Evangelism is being made by the State Confer- 
ence. An “Advance all along the line” is hoped for. 

As we enter the second century of Congregationalism in Colorado, 
we honor the past and we accept with open minds and grateful hearts, 
the challenge that now confronts us, realizing that 


“New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of Truth.” 


Now in the United Church of Christ we press on to new attainments in 
service to God and man. Tremendous issues await on the threshold of 
anew century. They must be met with faith, courage and Christian love. 
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“Have not I commanded you? Be strong and of good courage; 
be not frightened, neither be dismayed; for the Lord your 
God is with you wherever you go.” 

—Joshua 1:9 


Appendix A 


Colorado Congregational Churches 


CHURCH Organized Dropped CHURCH Organized Dropped 


Akron 1923 1950 Colorado Springs 
Alpine 1880 1882 First 1874 
Arickaree 1888 1894 Broadmoor 1959 
1916 1936 Black Forest 1946 
Aricla 1900 1908 Colorado City 
Arriba 1895 Pilgrim 1901 1925 
Aspen 1881 1887 Hillside 1901 1916 
Ault 1901 South 1889 
Bachelor 1893 1899 Second 1892 1948 
1902 1906 Colorow 1921 1925 
Berthoud Cope 
Bethlehem OH7/ 1925 Happy Valley 1891 
Salem 1908 LOE 
cee 1900 1916 
Burlington Hope 1912 1919. 1951 
Boulder 1864 Craig 1900 
Bovina 1893 1910 Creede 1892 
1902 Amethyst 1939 
Breckenridge 1880 1889 Crested Butte 1880 
Briggsdale 1958 
First 1911 Cripple Creek 1892 1960 
German 1917 1918 Cortez 1889 
Brighton 1901 1908 1899 
Platt Valley 1922 1916 1919 
Brighton Zion 1922 Crook First 
Broomfield Hts. 1958 (Proctor) 1912 
Brush 1910 DeBuque 1892 1894 
Buena Vista 1880 Delta 1909 1925 
Burdette 1896 1908 Denver 
Cameron 1900 1903 Berkeley 1916 
Castle Rock 1875 1876 Boulevard 1882 
Central City 1863 1881 Wheatridge 1955 
Chihuahua 1881 1882 Christ 1955 
Cimmaron 1902 1908 City Park 1906 1926 
Claremont 1888 1906 Emanuel 1890 1898 
Clark-Elk River 1901 1925 First 1864 
Coal Creek 1879 1907 Park Avenue 1884 
Collbran 1900 Plymouth 1893 
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First Plymouth 1929 Fondis 1893 1893 
First German 1894 Friend 1889 1890 
Free Evangl. 1916 1946 Fruita Union 1888 1937 
(Grand View 1906 Fruita German 1907 
| Union 1911 1936 1924 1937, 
Kirk of Fort Collins 1894 
Bonnie Brae 1947 1908 
Manchester 1894 1906 1925 
Montclair 1930 1936 Fort Collins 
Mount Zion 1889 1889 Federated 1952 
North 1891 1919 Ft. Collins 
Olivet 1885 1909 German 1904 
1915 Ft. Morgan 1896 
Ohio Avenue 1902 1907 
Park Hill 1949 Fountain 1895 
Pilgrim 1883 1904 1921 
Second 1879 1943 Garfield Creek 1901 1908 
{Seventh Ave. Genoa 1910 1923 
| Villa Park 1890 Georgetown 1868 1882 
(Sixth Avenue 1920 Gillette 1896 1906 
| Harmon 1889 Gilman 1890 1906 
[4th Avenue Gothic 1880 1882 
South Granby 1925 1936 
Broadway 1889 1918 Grand Junction 1890 
People’s Grand Lake 1905 1906 
Tabernacle 1884 1955 Great Divide 1921 1925 
Washington 1933 1939 
Park 1925 Greeley, First 1870 
{Vine 1927 Greeley, 
| Mather 1881 1948 St. Paul’s 1905 
Welsh 1896 1897 19i7 
(West Denver Green Mtn. Falls 1889 
| Third 1881 1936 1921 
Derby 1922 1939 
Durango 1881 1882 Grover 1914 
East Lake 1915 L977 1949 
Eaton 1887 Gunnison 1880 1890 
Eaton West 1900 1908 Guston 1891 1892 
Eaton German 1904 1935 Hayden 1899 
Emanuel 1890 1890 Henderson 1903 
(Conejos Co.) Highland Lake- 
Empire 1866 1877 Meade 1880 1923 
Engelwood 1894 Hillrose 1920 1926 
ae 1904 Hot Sulphur 
1920 Springs . 1892 
Fairview 1915 {Hyde 1886 1889 
(Raven) 1918 | Idalia 1898 1908 
1943 [Prairie Temple 


Flagler 1888 Tronton 1890 1892 
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Joes 1916 1925 Overland 1899 1900 
Julesburg 1885 1931 Overton 1893 1894 
Kamah Creek 1890 1892 Paonia 1901 1935 
1901 1902 Paradox 1910 
Keota Pilgrim 1914 Pitkin 1881 1887 
1926 1935, Plateau City 1920 1936 
Kirk 1900 1910 Platteville 1874 1880 
Kokomo 1881 1882 1887 1892 
San ins ioe Pleasant Valley 1892 1894 
Prairie Center, 
ba ee oe Union 1933 1935 
Lafayette 1890 1925 Pp t Vall 
La Junta 1918 1926 See ee Oe 
Datercdd Zion 1930 
Community 1953 et 
Leadville 1877 Pueblo 
1880 1908 Christ 1957 
Littleton 1892 1909 East 1882 1889 
Littleton, Faith 1959 East 2nd St. 1913 1915 
Longmont, First 1872 First South 1878 
Longmont, Grove 1905 1908 
Christ 1908 Irving Place 1906 1920 
Loveland, First 1901 Minnequa 1902 1948 
1923 United with First 
Loveland, Zion 1907 1926 Pilgrim 1883 1927, 
Lyons 1889 Second 1883 1889 
Manitou Spgs. 1879 Third 1882 1886 
Marble 1909 1920 Red Cliff 1882 1908 
1960 Red Vale 1910 
Maybelle 1903 1918 
Maysville 1880 1887 Rico 1888 
ieee es 1906 1890 1936 
illiken P 
Minturn 1891 1892 Robinson Segue 
1901 1920 
Molina 1906 1949 Rock Cliff 1918 1925 
Montezuma 1881 1881 Rockland : 
Probably Memorial £953 
Montrose, Union 1885 Rocky Ford 
Montrose, Immanuel 1906 
Maple Grove 1910 1923 Rose Hill 1913, 1918 
Naturita 1956 Ruby Camp 1880 1884 
New Castle 1889 Rye 1902 1913 
North Glenn 1960 Sedgwick 
Nucla 1911 St. Paul’s 1995 1946 
Oak Creek 1882 1890 Union 1921 1949 
Ophir 1899 1906 Seibert 1888 1927 


Otis 1886 1908 Silt 1909 
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CHURCH Organized. Dropped CHURCH Organized Dropped 


Silverton 1876 Walden 1905 1908 
1878 Walsenburg 1927 

Starkville 1894 1906 1931 

Steamboat Spgs. 1889 1949 Ward 1894 1910 

Sterling, Zion 1912 1939 1946 

Stratton, First 1888 1928 Watkins 1919 1923 

Union 1917 1921 Wellington, 

Sullivan 1891 1891 First 1904 1920 
(Sunny Dale 1926 German 1905 1927 
| Thurman 1902 1936 Whitewater 1888 1906 

Telluride 1902 1930 

1926 1939 Wiggins 
Trinidad 1881 1884 Community 1949 

1889 1913 Willadel 1926 1936 
Tuttle 1900 1908 Windsor 1904 

1911 1913 Yampa 1902 1947 


Uravan 1958 Yuma 1919 1929 
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Meetings of Colorado Association Conference 


DATE 


January, 1866 
March, 1868 
November, 1868 
May, 1869 
October, 1871 
October, 1872 
October, 1873 
October, 1874 
April, 1875 
October, 1875 
October, 1876 
May, 1877 
November, 1877 
May, 1878 
November, 1878 
May, 1879 
November, 1879 
May, 1880 
November, 1880 
May, 1881 
October, 1881 
October, 1882 
October, 1883 
October, 1884 
October, 1885 
October, 1886 
October, 1887 
October, 1888 
October, 1889 
October, 1890 
October, 1891 
October, 1892 
September, 1893 
October, 1894 
1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 


PLACE 


Empire 
Central 
Empire 
Georgetown 
Denver, First 
Greeley 
Boulder 
Central 
Greeley 
Denver 
Longmont 
Colo. Springs 
Denver 
Cheyenne 
Greeley 
Boulder 
Colo. Springs 
Longmont 
Denver, First 
Cheyenne 
Greeley 
Colo. Springs 
Denver, First 
Cheyenne 
Pueblo, First 
Denver, Second 
Longmont 
Denver, West 
Greeley 
Pueblo, First 
Cheyenne 
Colo. Springs 
Denver, Plymouth 
Denver, Second 
Longmont 
Denver, First 
Trinidad 
Greeley 
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MODERATOR 


Dea. E. K. Baxter 
Chas. H. Sweetser 
John T. Lynch 

W. A. Keith 

Rev. N. Thompson 
Rev. T. N. Haskell 
Rev. E. B. Tuthill 
Rev. J. M. Sturtevant 
Rev. A. K. Packard 
Rev. C. M. Sanders 
Rev. C. M. Sanders 
Rev. R. T. Cross 
Rev. R. T. Cross 
Rev. A. J. Chittenden 
Rev. A. J. Chittenden 
Rev. A. K. Packard 
Rev. G. C. Lamb 
Rev. H. P. Roberts 
Rev. €. C. Creegan 
Rev. H. P. Case 
Rev. A. Blanchard 
Rev. Daniel Stover 
Rev. J. B. Gregg 

Dr. M. L. Mead 
Rev. R. T. Cross 
Rev. R. B. Wright 
Rev. W. D. Westervelt 
Rev. L. W. Hicks 
Rey. A. Blanchard 
Rev. E. H. Ashmun 
S. M. Freeland 

Rev. A. O. Downs 
Rev. G. E. Paddock 
Prof. H. E. Gordon 
Rev. A. D. Blakeslee 
Rev. F. L. Hayes 
Rev. W. A. Hutchinson 
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1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1975 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
£933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
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Denver, Boulevard 
Boulder 

Denver, Third 

Pueblo, Pilgrim 
Colorado Springs First 
Denver, Second 
Denver, Plymouth 
Longmont 

Manitou 

Greeley 

Pueblo 

Denver, Boulevard 
Montrose 

Denver, City Park 
Boulder 

Denver, Ohio Avenue 
Colorado Springs First 
Denver First 

Pueblo, First 

Manitou Springs, Comm. 
Denver, Plymouth 
Longmont, First 
Denver, Boulevard 
Eaton 

Boulder, First 
Colorado Springs, First 
Collbran 

Denver, Plymouth 
Colorado Springs, First 
Pueblo, First 

Denver, Second 
Greeley, First 

Manitou Springs 
Denver, First Plymouth 
Grand Junction, First 
Walsenburg 
Longmont, First 
Denver, Sixth Avenue 
Boulder, First 

Greeley, First 
Montrose, Union 
Colorado Springs First 
Denver, Boulevard 
Longmont, First 
Denver, First Plymouth 
Fort Collins 

Boulder, First 

Denver, Sixth Ave. 
Grand Junction, First 


Rev. T. C. Hunt 

Rey, [7 C; Longren 
Rev. F. T. Bayley 
Rev. James L. Reed 
Rev. R. W. Gammon 
Rev. J. M. Markley 
Rev. Joel Harper 
Rev. 2Ay Es Holt 
Rev. W. H. Hopkins 
Rev. C. H. Pettibone 
Rev. H. H. Walker 
Rey. Ro CByers 
Rev. S. C. Dickinson 
Allison Stocker 

Rev. W. W. Ranney 
Stephen Knight 

Rev. J. Vander Meulen 
Rev. F. J. Estabrook 
William E. Sweet 
Rev. F. M. DeWeese 
Prof. M. D. Ormes 
Rev. Ly Fo Reed 

Rae H. Riteley 

Rev. Lawrence Wilson 
Rev. P. W. Jones 
Rev. Isaac Cassel 
Rev. C. R. Raymond 
Rev. F. G. Brainerd 
Rev. P. C. Ladd 

Rey. E. J. Ridings 
Rev. S. K. Tompkins 
Rev. G. T. Nichols 
Rey. O. (O27 Smith 
Rev. H. C. Kimmel 
Rey. W. O. Rogers 
Rev. V. V. Loper 
Rev. G. F. Tripp 

Rev. Robert Allingham 
Rev. Ervine Ingalls 
Rev. Wayne L. Waters 
Rev. J. Edwin Elder 
Rey. J. Richard Wagner 
Dean C. B. Hershey 
Rev. Raymond A. Waser 
Farrington Carpenter 
Rev. Willard Spence 
Thomas F. Hooven 
Rev. J. C. Cleveland 
Robert P. Colwell 
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1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
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Greeley, First Rev. Ivan R. Welty 
Denver, Pioneer E & R Dr. E. A. Cross 
Colorado Springs First Rev. Thomas C. Dick, Jr. 
Denver, Berkeley Dr. A. Gayle Waldrop 
Montrose, Union Rev. Phillip W. Pennington 
Longmont, First Mrs. Stow Witwer 
Pueblo, First Rey. Selden C. Dickinson, Jr. 
Denver, Grandview Miss Jessie K. Fitzpatrick 
Grand Junction, First Rev. Jeffrey D. Hoy 
Colorado Springs First Donald Beggs 
Greeley, First Rev. Maurice H. McDowell 
Denver, Kirk of Bonnie Brae William C. Campbell 
Boulder, First Rev. James A. Bull 


Denver, First Plymouth, Harold M. Heckenlively 
Craig, First Rev. Robert L. Carlson 


Appendix C 


Comparative Statistical Statement 


(Colorado Churches Only) 
Number Churches 


on Roster Members Sunday School 
1876 8 466 378 
1880 21 On 1959 
1885 30 1684 2597 
1890 50 3093 5436 
1895 60 5062 7419 
1900 70 6355 8459 
1905 103 8993 10302 
1910 oF 10443 9577 
1915 100 11198 10629 
1920 102 12207, 11641 
2s) 99 13062 ~ 14119 
1930 91 12345 TI905 
1933 JD 11184 9474 
1940 4) 12404 9424 
1945 rhe) 13751 7018 
1950 68 14587 8825 
1955 69 16841 TLOy7 
1960 7S 19171 TiN 
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Colorado Congregational Ministers 


With Date and Place of First Service 


Adams, James R. 
Adams, Joseph 
Alexander, Arthur C. 
Albright, Cdaule W. 
Alf, Alfred 

Allen, Frank H. 
Alford, Elbert H. 
Allen, L. G. 

Allen, L. Wheaton 
Allen, W. Wayne 
Allenby, Alfred 
Altwater, Winfred 
Allingham, Robert 
Ament, Jacob H. 
Anderson, E. L. 
Anderson, Harold E. 
Andrewson, A. J. 
Appleton, Fayette G. 
Applewhite, H. C. 
Argo, Glen L. 
Armstrong, Arthur E. 
Ashley, Walter H. 
Ashmun, Edward H. 


Baber, Harold E. 
Bacon, J. F. 


Bartholomew, Noyes O. 


Bartlett, Charles F. 
Barton, Wm. P. 
Bauman, Eppo 
Bayley, Dwight S. 
Ballensky, J. J. 
Beach, David N. 
Bayley, Frank T. 


Grecic 

Leadville 

Harmon 

Boulder Campus 
Stratton 

Denver Third 
Denver First 
Henderson 

Greeley 

Arriba 

Denver Asst. First Plymouth 
Englewood 

Denver, Villa Park 
Loveland, First German 
Hot Sulphur Springs 
Craig 

Loveland Zion 
Lyons 

Denver, Park Hill 
Wiggins 

Pitkin 

Cripple Creek 
Denver, Boulevard 


Denver, Pilgrim 
Trinidad 

Denver, Manchester 
Nucla 

Seibert 

Hillrose, German 
Grand Junction 

La Junta 

Denver, First 

Park Avenue 
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Beach, E. R. 
Bears, Alfred H. 
Bechtel, Philip 
Beck, Foster M. 
Barnes, Wm. D. 
Becker, Harold H. 
Becker, Hugo 
Becker, James A. 
Bekeschus, E. 
Bellingham, E. R. 
Belsey, Geo. W. 
Bench, R. E. 
Bergsman, Erick 
Bernstein, Elias 
Best, A. C. 

Bevis, Mary 
Beyer, Ella 
Bickford, W. F. 
Bierbaum, Milton A. 
Bird, Martin B. 
Bissey, Chas. J. 
Blakeslee, Allen D. 
Blakeley, D. W. 
Blanchard, Addison 
Blanchard, John L. 
Blanford, Levi D. 
Blanekarn, O. E. A. 
Blickenderfer, 
Bliss, Thomas E. 
Bliss, W. D. P. 


Blodgett, Ernest A. (Leo) 


Blough, J. H. 
Bolger, Thomas F. 
Boller, B. F. 
Bollinger, Edw. T. 
Bond, Andrew F. 
Bonnell, Wm. H. 
Bonnicken, Haus M. 
Booth, Edwin, Jr. 
Bosard, Wesley R. 
Boss, Roger C. 
Bott, George 


Boughton, Clement A. 


Bowman, Robt. 
Boylan, Frank B. 
Bradley, Nelson S. 
Brainerd, Frank G. 
Bramley, John 
Brehmer, B. B. 


1872 
1888 
1902 
1939 
1921 
1948 
1951 
1902 
1910 
1973 
1904 
1956 
1945 
1919 
1926 
1899 
1960 
-880 
1931 
1906 
1939 
1894 
1917 
1889 
1906 
1902 
1922 
1925 
1871 
1882 
1905 
1943 
1901 
1884 
1943 
1902 
1886 
1906 
1923 
1910 
1908 
1924 
Lee ee 
1961 
1899 
he al 
1917 
1890 
£959 
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Longmont 

Fruita 

Loveland, German 
New Castle 
Collbran 
Englewood 
Windsor 

Grand Junction 

Ft. Collins German 
Sixth Avenue, Denver 
Telluride 
Longmont, First 
Collbran 

Ault 

Silverton 

Ophir 

Maybell 
Breckenridge 

Ault 

Julesburg 

Denver, Berkeley 
Montrose 

Buena Vista 
Denver, Second 
Denver, City 
Denver, North 
Atriba 

Montrose Zion 
Denver, First 
Denver, Boulevard 
Thurman 

Grand Junction 
Steamboat Springs 
Park Avenue 

Hot Sulphur 
Minnequa 
Julesburg 

Crested Butte 
Manitou 

Telluride 

Fountain 

Loveland, First German 
Lafayette 
Federated, Ft. Collins 
Cortez 

Creede 

Telluride 

Gilman 

Lakewood Community 
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Brennecke, F. 
Brenning, Abraham 
Bridges, John N. 
Bridwell, C. 


Bridwell, Charles W. 


Bright, D. Franklin 
Brodhead, Wm. H. 
Brost, Carl F. 
Brown, Charles E. 
Brown, Charles S. 
Brown, Luther E. 
Brown, Victor F. 
Bruno, Frank F. 
Bryant, Charles B. 
Buck, Benj. F. 
Buckham, Sidney H. 
Bulkley, Robert 
Bull, J. A. 

Bullock, Matier A. 
Bunker, Wilfred H. 
Burgess, George H. 
Burke, M. Edward 
Burkhardt, Paul 
Burr, Wm. Norris 
Burton, G. E. 
Busby, Curtis Cady 
Bush, Calvin Arthur 
Buswell, James 
Butler, Elmer W. 
Byers, Ralph C. 


Cain, Francis E. 
Callahan, Charles 
Campbell, John P. 
Carlson, R. L. 
Carpenter, R. L. 
Carson, J. William 
Carson, Robert P. 
Carter, Ferdinand E. 
Carter, Wade L. 
(Chie, lak 1k 
Cassell, Isaac 
Caton, Charles H. 
Catton, William R. 
Caverno, Charles 
Cayton, L. D. 
Chambers, Penn S. 
Champion, Fred. A. 


Delta, German 


Loveland, First German 


Craig 

Tabernacle 

People’s Tabernacle 
Lyons 

Park Avenue 


Ft. Collins Plymouth German 


Telluride 
Longmont, First 
Silverton 
Pueblo, Pilgrim 
Pueblo, Pilgrim 
Silverton 
Briggsdale 
Boulder 

Yampa 
Paradox 
Silverton 
Molina 

Denver Third 
Walsenburg 

Ft. Collins, German 
Silverton 
Pueblo, Christ 
Ault 

Steamboat Springs 
Ault 

Telluride 
Brighton RFD 


Hayden 
Black Forest 
Sulphur Springs 
Boulder 
Buena Vista 
Eaton 
Manitou 
Silverton 
Lyons 
Silverton 
Montrose 
Leadville 
Montrose 
Boulder 
Eastlake 
Ault 
Fairview 
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Chandler, Milford Grant 
Chapman, Herbert E. 
Chase, Andrew L. 
Chatfield, Geo. A. 
Cheadle, S. H. 
Cheswell, Austin B. 
Chittenden, A. J. 
Choate, D. A. 
Church, Felix L. 
Churchill, Guy W. 
Clark, Chester M. 
Clark, E. F. 

Clark aha): 

Clark, J. Mat 

Clark, R. T. 
Cleland, Robert 
Cleveland, Joseph C. 
Coburn, William 
Coffman, Arthur W. 
Coldren, David P. 
Collom, J. E. 
Colwell, David G. 
Cone, James W. 
Cook, Charles H. 
Cooke, Alfred E. 
Cooley, Herbert C. 
Cooper, Thomas 
Corbin, Oliver H. 
Craig, Andrew K. 
Crawford, Chas. D. 
Crawford, William 
Crisp, Wm. E. Jr. 
Crist, Wm. L. 

Cross, Roselle T. 
Curtis, Norman R. 


Dabeck, Robert 
Dahmer, E. V. 
Daines, Chas. H. 
Damron, Roy V. 
Dascomb, H. Nutting 
Davis, Arthur 
Davis. Lemuel 
Davis, R. I. 
Davis, S. C. 
Davis, William 
Davis, Wm. A. 
Davisson, Wilbur 
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Silverton 

Hayden 

Montrose 
Lafayette 
Silverton 

Denver Pilgrim 
Boulder 

Montrose 

Pueblo, Irv. Pl. 
Manitou 

Denver, North 
Paonia 

Sixth Avenue, Denver 
Crested Butte 
Berkeley, Community 
Walsenburg 
Greeley 

Boulder 

Denver Pilgrim 
Yampa 

Littleton 

Denver, Park Hill 
Lyons 

Silverton 

Denver Boulevard 
Telluride 

Greeley 

Creede 

Longmont 
Crested Butte 
Central City 
Montrose 

Ft. Morgan 
Colorado Springs 
Pilgrim Elyria 


Rocky Ford 
Brush 

Crested Butte 
Kirk of Bonnie Brae 
Denver Plymouth 
Coal Creek 
Steamboat Springs 
Clark 

Cortez 

Denver Olivet 
Boulevard 

Ault 
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Dawson, Richard A. 
Deck, Herbert H. 
Delabarre, Arthur C. 
DeLong, T. W. 
Detmers, Carl A. 
DeWeese, Francis M. 
Dick, Thomas Chalmers 
Dickinson, Henry C. 
Dickinson, Seldon C. 
Dickinson, Seldon, Jr. 
Dickinson, S. F. 
Dietz, Henry G. 
Dimock, Samuel R. 
Doane, John 

Dodd, Ralph A. 
Dorn, Wm. Hugo 
Dorsett, Melvin C. 
Dougherty, James G. 
Dougherty, M. A. 
Downes, Allison D. 
Downs, Darley 
Drake, Ellis R. 
Dumm, Wm. W. 
Duncan, Calvin W. 
Dungan, George 
Dunn, Wallace B. 
Dutton, Robert Lee 


Earl, Theophilus R. 
Essig, Wm. F. 
Eason, Richard 
Eaves, George 
Eberhart, E. T. 
Ebert, Laverne E. 
Eckel, Frank E. 
Eckhard, John H. 
Ecob, James H. 
Edgar, Edwin H. 
Edwards, Jonathan 
Eichler, George 
Elder, J. Edwin 
Elfring, Wm. H. 
Eliot, Charles 

Ellis, Giles A. 
Ellis, J. Lincoln 
Ellis, Morgan 
Emery, Clarence P. 
Engleman, Fred 


1932 
1918 
1934 
1881 
1918 
1903 
1944 
1871 
1890 
1943 
1870 
1925 
1874 
1905 
1938 
1899 
1940 
1875 
1890 
1889 
1914 
1896 
1891 
1911 
1886 
1913 
1946 


1888 
1914 
1887 
1895 
1952 
1960 
1892 
1910 
1896 
1906 
1874 
{935 
1925 
127 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1887 
1914 
1919 
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Walsenburg 
Crested Butte 
Crook 

Buena Vista 
Greeley German 
Denver, Olivet 
Colorado Springs First 
Central City 

Rico 

Denver, Berkeley 
Central City 
Denver, Ohio- Avenue 
Central City 
Greeley 

Steamboat Springs 
Denver, Emmanuel 
Montrose, Union 
Colorado Springs 
Leadville 

Manitou 

Denver, Pilgrim 
Villa Park 
Harman 

Colorado City 
Hyde-Otis 
Englewood 

Pueblo, First 


Buena Vista 
Berthoud, German 
Platteville 
Amethyst 

Rockland Community 
Northglenn 

Gilman 

Wellington, German 
Denver, First 
Julesburg 

Colorado Springs 
Berthoud, Salem 
Arickaree 

Ft. Collins 

Ault 

Craig 

Hayden 

Coal Creek 
Highland Lake 
Delta, German 
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Enoch, Owen 
Ensminger, Fred D. 
Eslinger, Edward J. 
Estabrook, Franklin J. 
Evans, Arthur 
Evans, David E. 
Evans, David L. 
Evans, T. Z. 

Everly, Milton 


Fairbanks, Geo. W. 
Fales, Alexander S. 
Farrer, Wm. D. 
Field, R. E. 

Fisher, J. K. 
Flemmer, John P. 
Fletcher, D. G. 
Fooks, Stephen C. 
Foos, Samuel 
Forbes, Charles A. 
Foster, Festus 
Foster, Guy 

Foster, John 
Foster, R. B. 
Frantz, Milton H. 
Fraser, Arthur E. 
Freeland, Samuel H. 
French, Porter 
Frey, T: Atthur 
Frey, Watler F. 
Fuenning, A. 
Fulkerson, Frank 


Gabel, Leslie E. 
Gackle, Emanuel 
Gaiser, G. 

Gale, Louis 


Gammon, Robt. Wm. 


Gardner, E. V. 
Gearhart, Chas. D. 
Gibson, Floyd Donald 
Gibbs, George P. 
Gidat, Christian S. 
Gier, Leon E. 

Gill, Harley 
Gillanders, Donald G. 
Gillet, Geo. W. 
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Julesburg 

Lyons 

Denver, First German 
Greeley 

Steamboat Springs 
Coal Creek 
Longmont 

Lyons 

Burdette 


Briggsdale 

New Castle 
Arriba 

Boulder 

Buena Vista 
Bethune 
Boulder 
Steamboat Springs 
Prospect Valley 
Leadville 
Leadville 
Bachelor 
Buena Vista 
Red Cliff 
Amethyst 
Collbran 
Pueblo, First 
Buena Vista 
Denver, Third 
Hayden 
Berthoud, Salem 
Yampa 


Cope 

Sterling, Zion 
Berthoud, Salem 
Hayden 

Pueblo, Pilgrim 
So. Broadway, Denver 
Silt 

Eastlake 

Flagler 

La Junta, German 
Platte Valley 
Hayden 

Collbran 

Harmon 
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Gilman, Wm. L. 
Gilman, Wm. L. 
Glazier, James M. 
Gelason, G. H. 


Goodrich, George D. 


Gorton, Philo 
Graf, Geo. H. 
Graf, Walter C. 
Graham, Walter H. 
Grasmick, V. R. 
Grauman, Edward 
Gray, Thos. 
Green, Carl 

Green, Roger P. 
Green, Seigel C. 
Gregg, J. B. 
Griffith, Wm. R. 
Grinnell, Eugene L. 
Grobe, Gottfried 
Gross, John D. 
Grubbs, Mary S. 
Guild, George E. 
Gunn, Joseph W. 
Guentson, S. G. 
Gutjar, Edwin 


Hacke, Augustus C. 
Hazelganz, Heinrich 
Hahn, Albert G. 
Hall, Wm. M. 


Hammelman, Karl H. 


Hammelmann, H. K. 
Hammond, D. I. 
Hanes, J. N. 

Harger, Charles H. 
Harper, Joel 

Harper, Joel II 
Harper, Richard H. 
Harrington, John 
Harris, T. B. 
Harrison, C. S. 
Harsha, Wm. J. 
Hartman, F. Talmage 
Hartman, Ira. E. 
Harvey, Henry S. 
Haskell, Ezra 
Hastings, Horace 
Haus, Kate H. 


1887 
1912 
1922 
1921 
1865 
1905 
ReMi! 
1903 
1936 
1955 
1944 
1914 
1924 
1948 
1912 
1882 
1896 
1896 
1920 
1905 
1953 
{ise 
1899 
1923 
1941 


1909 
127i 
1948 
1941 
1914 
1954 
1958 
1904 
1895 
1889 
1900 
1898 
1892 
1906 
1880 
1929 
1945 
1914 
1943 
1910 
1930 
1908 
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Boulevard 

Tuttle 

Colorado Springs Second 
Hayden 

Denver 

Littleton 

Ft. Morgan 

Sulphur Springs 
Collbran 

Ft. Collins German 
Ft. Morgan 

Collbran 

Eaton, First German 
New Castle 

Cortez 

Colorado Springs 
Denver, Welsh 
Steamboat Springs 
Brush 

Loveland, First German 
Craig 

Stratton 

Steamboat Springs 
Molina 

Crook 


Silverton 

Ft. Collins German 
Flagler 
Walsenburg 
Grover, German 
Denver, First German 
Lyons 

Sulphur Springs 
Lyons 

Cortez 
Montrose 

Fruita 

Littleton 

Clark 

S. Pueblo 
Colorow 
Montrose 
Seibert 

Nucla 

Grand Junction 
Silverton 
Hayden 
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Hawkes, Albert S. 


Hawkins, Newman H. 


Hawthorne, K. 
Hayes, Francis L. 
Hays, Edward C. 
Heckman, Dale M. 
Hodges, James M. 
Hein, George 
Herbert, Joseph 
Herbert, S. H. 
Herholz, Richard C. 
Heyse, Henry E. 
Hicks, Lewis W. 
Hicks, William 
Hieb, Louis 

Hild, Albert 
Hildebrand, Edward 
Hilton, J. V. 
Hinds, J. M. 
Hinkle, Ralph V. 
Hoblin, H. R. 
Hobbs, Wm. F. 
Hodges, Wm. R. 
Hoelzer, John 
Hoersch, John 
Hoffman, A. M. 
Hohnstein, John P. 
Holbrook, Clyde A. 
Holbrook, Frederick 
Holbrook, M. K. 
Holladay, Wm. 
Holland, R. T. 
Hollars, John A. 
Holloway, Fred E. 
Holt, Arthur E. 
Holly, Wm. H. 
Hopkin, Robert 
Hopkins, E. K. 
Hopkins, Wm. H. 
Horn, G. M. 
Hoskin, John 
Horst, Edward H. 
Houser, Charles M. 
Houston, Thos. W. 
Hoy, Jeffrey D. 
Hoy, Miss Jennie 
Hudson, M. R. 
Hughes, C. Fosberg 
Hull, Ellsworth 


1904 
1899 
L959 
1896 
1928 
1959 
1927 
1917 
1888 
1923 
1911 
1902 
1888 
1884 
1911 
1908 
1935 
1880 
1908 
1918 
1957 
1960 
1906 
1906 
1919 
1953 
1922 
1946 
1913 
1875 
1958 
1959 
1897 
1910 
1904 
£15: 
1918 
1910 
1901 
1937 
1914 
1961 
1920 
1921 
1949 
1902 
1955 
1939 
1899 
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Creede 

Bethune 

Denver, Christ 
Manitou 

Eaton 

Greeley Campus 
Arriba 

Windsor, German 
New Castle 

Fruita 

Ft. Collins German 
Leadville 

Pueblo, First 
Boulevard 
Julesburg 

Rocky Ford 
Windsor 

Denver, First 
Julesburg 

Eaton 

Craig 

Aurora 

Kremmling 

Ft. Collins, German 
Grover, German 
Crook 

Ft. Morgan 

Pueblo, First 
Colorado Springs Second 
Longmont 

Boulder Campus 
Colorado Springs First 
Denver, Manchester 
Pueblo Pilgrim 
Pueblo, First 
Denver, Third 
Denver, First 
Flagler 

Denver, Third 
Grover 

Grand Junction 
Brighton 

Greeley 

Hot Sulphur Springs 
Pueblo First 

Otis ; 

Silverton 

Greeley 

Whitewater 
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Hullinger, Frank 
Humbred, I. A. 


Humphrey, Thomas A. 


Hunt, Theo. C. 
Hunt, W. S. 
Hutchins, H. S. 
Hutchinson, Wm. A. 
Hyde, Charles L. 
Hyslop, F. W. 


Inglis, Ervine 
Innis, Cy He 
Isaacs, L. M. 
Isaacs, Wm. J. 


Jackson, Paul 
Jarrard, Levi D. 
Jeffers, J. Arthur 
Jenkins, Josiah H. 
Jerome, Theodore C. 
Johnson, F. Thorley 
Johnson, Irving Leo 
Johnson, J. B. 
Johnston, Frank L. 
Jones, Ernest L. 
Jones, F. C. 

Jones, J. J. 

Jones, Paul W. 
Jones, Wm. C. 
Jones, Wm. I. 
Jordan, Wm. T. 


Kaiser, J. P. 
Kapeller, Martin H. 
Kauerz, Henry 
Keagy, Franklin W. 
Kellogg, George N. 
Kennan, Robert M. 
Kennedy, Lester J. 
Kent, Wm. J. 
Kephart, Harry C. 
Keplinger, Peter 
Kern, J. H. 

Kerr, John C. 
Kerr, Owen W. 


Colorado City 
Tabernacle 
Coal Creek 
Greeley 
Telluride 
Gunnison 
Montrose 
Longmont 
Greeley, First 


Greeley 
Ault 
Collbran 
Cortez 


Denver, Boulevard 
Trinidad 

Pueblo, First 
Buena Vista 
Central City 
Denver Third 
Yampa 

Silverton 
Leadville 
Wellington First 
Manitou 
Steamboat Springs 
Denver, City 
Cripple Creek 
Pueblo First 
Silverton 


Denver, First German 
Windsor, German 
Brush 

Lafayette 
Boulder 
Walsenburg 
Collbran 

Buena Vista 
Lafayette 
Sterling, German 
Eastlake 
Mayflower 
Manitou 


Days 
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Kidder, Albert E. 
Killip, Robert 
Kimmel, Herbert C. 
King, John W. 
Kirk, J. A. 

Kirk, W. N. 
Kissler, Benj. H. 
Kissler, George 
Klein, R. R. 

Klein, Walter 
Knapp, June 
Koyer, Gerrit 
Kozelka, Richard 
Krenzenstein, P. 
Kuhn, C. George 
Kuhns, Ellis Victor 
Kunz, Wm. E. 
Kurz, Vernon 
Kyle, James H. 


Ladd, Geo. E. 
Ladd= Pec: 
Lamb, G. C. 
Landes, Carl J. 
Larkin, D. E. 
Larkin, Ralph B. 
Lathe, Herbert W. 
Latzke, Gustav A. 
Leach, John C. 
LeBosquet, John E. 
Lee, P. R. 
LeFebre, John J. 
Lemkan, August 
Lenox, Alexander 
Leonard, Ella F. 
Lewis, Clifford D. 
Lewis, Franklin C. 
Licthe, Charles R. 
Lind, John G. 
Lindeman, H. H. 
Lindsay, George 


Lippenberger, Carl A. 


Loescher, Vernon A. 
Long, John A. 
Longren, Chas. W. 
Loper, Vere V. 
Lotte, A. Morris 
Lowell, John N. 


1916 
1886 
1928 
1887 
1951 
1910 
nO57 
1928 
1957. 
1960 
1960 
1916 
1960 
1956 
£95 
1921 
1903 
1960 
1885 


1910 
1922 
1872 
1946 
1955 
1898 
1892 
191] 
1929 
1910 
195) 
1909 
1915 
1901 
1893 
1960 
1916 
1920 
1940 
1957 
1899 
1926 
1947 
1915 
1899 
1930 
1943 
1888 
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Buena Vista 

Crested Butte 
Manitou 

Eaton 

Atriba 

Julesburg 

Ft. Morgan 

Denver, First German 
Henderson 

New Castle 
Colorado Springs 
Fruita 

Denver, Park Hill 
New Castle 

Ft. Collins German 
Julesburg 

Denver, S. Broadway 
Denver, E & R 
Crested Butte 


Longmont 

Denver, Plymouth 
Denver, Second 
Buena Vista 
Milliken 

Buena Vista 
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1872 Georgetown 
1955 Rockland Com. 

U 
1901 Trinidad 
1955 Rockland Community 
1920 Clark 
1894 Denver, Olivet 
1949 Boulder 
1885 People’s Tabernacle 
1883 People’s Tabernacle 

Vv 

1913 Pueblo, Pilgrim 
1934 Bonnie Brae 
1934 Henderson 
1901 Cameron 
1889 Red Cliff 
1880 Pueblo, Second 
1889 Telluride 

W 
1929 Longmont, Christus 
1909 Globeville 
1933 Plateau City 
1898 Boulder 
1910 Redvale 
1936 Denver, Berkeley 
1910 Marble 
1961 Pueblo, First 
1960 Bonnie Brae 
1928 Pueblo, Minnequa 
1916 Denver, City Park 
1939 Denver, First Plymouth 
1896 Telluride 
1933 Denver, Sixth Avenue 
1921 Crested Butte 
1921 New Castle 
1954 Rocky Ford 
1941 Grand Junction 
1921 Denver, First 
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1891 Denver, Pilgrim 
1894 Red Cliff 
1943 Manitou 
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1961 Applewood 
1911 Arriba 
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Brighton 
Creede 
Colorado Springs, First 
Coal Creek 
Longmont 

Lyons 

Burlington, Hope 
Denver, City Park 
Buena Vista 
Highland Lake 
Greeley 

Globeville 

Ft. Morgan, German 
Buena Vista 

Paonia 

Berthoud, German 
Green Mt. Falls 
Clark 

Ft. Collins, Federated 
Walsenburg 

Crested Butte 
Hayden 

Rocky Ford 


Denver, Berkeley 
Pueblo, Minnequa 
New Castle 


Rocky Ford 

Denver, First German 
Julesburg 
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Colorado State Congregational Superintendents 


Years preceding Home Missionary Period 


1876-1877 Rey. F. B. Perkins 
1877-1878 Rev. Stuart Sheldon 


Home Missionary Period 


1878-1879 Rev. J.. W. Pickett 
1880-1881 Rev. C. C. Creegan 
1881-1884 Rev. Addison Blanchard 
1884-1886 Rev. R. T. Cross (acting) 
1886-1894 Rev. C. M. Sanders 
1894-1908 Rev. Horace Sanderson 
1908-1909 Rev. George A. Hood 
1909-1912 Rey. W. H. Hopkins 
1913-1917 Rey. Frank L. Moore 
1917-1922 Rev. Wm. J. Minchin 
1922-1935 Rev. Arthur J. Sullens 
1938-1941 Rev. Nelson C. Dreier 
1941-1944 Rev. Leon E. Grubaugh 


Achievement of Self Support 


1944-1956 Rev. Leon E. Grubaugh | 
1956- Rev. Robert W. Inglis | 
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Appendix F 


Colorado State Presidents of Women’s Fellowship 


1905-1961 


One time called Colorado Congregational Women’s 
Society for Christion Service. Later, Colorado 
Congregational Women’s Mission Union 


Mrs: J.. C: ‘Gorsuch 1905-1906 
Mrs. F. D. Baker 1906-1909 
Mrs. E. A. Sharp 1909-1912 
Mrs. W. H. Hopkins 1912-1913 
Mrs. W. W. Cosks 1913-1914 
Miss Frances C. Maghee 1914-1915 
Mrs. F. J. Estabrook 1916- 

Mrs. A. J. Sullens 1924-1935 
Mrs. Eleanor Kittle 1935-1939 
Mrs. W. J. Waters 1939-1943 
Mrs. A. E. Craig 1940-1943 
Mrs. Harry W. Farr 1943-1944 
Mrs. William O. Rogers 1944-1948 
Mrs. Wilbur Simmons 1948-1951 
Mrs. P. M. Millikin 1951-1954 
Rev. Mrs. June Knapp 1954-1955 
Mrs. Viola Bain 1955-1958 
Mrs. LeRoy Allen 1959-1961 
Mrs. Bradley Skinner 1961- 
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